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IS 



ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 



BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 



Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 

MlLTOS. 

We spirits are not citizens of the earth, but of the city of God, called the 
universe : andvonr life fills not merely a moment, btit eternity. In this ex- 
alted position, what can we do more worthy of our destination than, like 
Christ, and by his word, to release spirits from the shackles of error, and to 
bring them nearer unto God. • 

SHOBBRt'8 Present State of Christianity throughout the JForUl. 
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Oh Truth ! immortal Truth ! on what wild ground 
Still hast thou trod through this unspiritual sphere ! 
The strong, the brutish, and the vile surround 
Thy presence, lest thy streaming glory cheer 
The poor, the many, without price*, or bound ; 
Drowning thy voice, they fill the popular ear, 
In thy high name, with canons, creeds, and laws, 
Feigning to serve, that they may mar thy cause. 

And the great multitude doth crouch and bear 
The burden of the selfish. That emprise, — 
That lofty spirit of Virtue which can dare 
To rend the bands of error from all eyes, 
And from the freed soul plnck each sensual care, 
To them is but a fable. Therefore lies 
Darkness upon the mental desert still, 
And wolves devour, and robbers walk at will. 

Yet, ever and anon, from thy bright quiver, 
The flaming arrows of thy might are strown 5 
And rushing forth, thy dauntless children shiver 
The strength of foes who press too near thy throne. 
Then, like the sun, or thy Almighty Giver, 
Thy light is through the startled nations shown ; 
And generous indignation tramples down 
The sophist's web, and the oppressor's crown. 

Oh ! might it bum for ever ! But in vain — 
For vengeance rallies the alarmed host, 
Who from men's souls draw their dishonest gain. 
For thee they smite, audaciously they boast. 
Even while thy sons are in thy bosom slain. 
Yet this is thy sure solace — that not lost. 
Each drop of blood, each tear, — Cadmean seed 
Shall send up armed champions at thy need.* 

1827. W. H. 

• From the " Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems.*' 



Various well-meaning people have expressed the wish that I had 
defined what priestcraft is, and distinguished it from priesthood. 
Can that be needful P Do hot the things clearly enough contra- 
distinguish themselves ? Is not this volume an embodied mass of 
such distinctions? Or will not any common dictionary do it? 
Priesthood, the office of priest or teacher of a religion. Priest, 
craft, the craft or selfish cunning which perverts that office, and 
converts it into a mischievous machine to secure the base ends of 
individuals, or of a party. Such also is the distinction between 
kingship and kingcraft. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



Eleven years have elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition of this work, and perhaps no equal number of years has 
ever afforded in this country such demonstrations of the truth of 
the great principle advocated in it — the enfranchisement of the 
church of Christ from the thraldom of the churches of men. 
Never, at any moment, did such glorious proofs present themselves 
of the total inadequacy of state Establishments of religion to 
efl^t the vaunted objects of their erection and maintenance, as 
are exhibited in the present position of the state churches of this 
empre. After all that has been so loudly sounded in our ears, 
of the absolute necessity of state religions for the maintenance of 
the unity and uniformity of religious &ith, and of showing to the 
world what is really the religion of the mxHon, it would puzzle the 
i ablest head to tell us what even is actually the present religion of 
ihe state. 

In tl^ first place, if we seek the religion of the nation, we find 
ourselves immediately in the midst of a host of dissenters, of such 
overwhelming numbers that we are compelled to give up seeking 
the religion of the nation in the religion of the state. If, however, 
we give up this point, and admit that the great object of govern- 
ment is a failure, that it has not succeeded in making the religion 
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of the, state the religion of the nation^ and content ourselves with 
inquiring what is then the reUgion of the state, we find ourselves 
in no less a dilemma. Some will boldly tell us that the religion 
of the state is threefold — Episcopahanism, Presbyterianism, and 
Catholicism ; for that these are the three prevailing religions of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and that all these have their 
representatives in parliament. But if we are again driven by our 
own convictions that ow state is not sq very religious as to have 
three religions at once, and by the loud assertions of the state clergy 
themselves, to seek for the state religion only in the state-paid 
churches, we are still equally at a loss. Where, we ask, is the 
unity and the uniformity of faith ? Never, indeed, was such a 
spectacle of disunity and discordance of feith and of opinion as 
amongst the clergy of each individual church ! 

The church of England, which is also called the church of Ire- 
landf to its ^ perish liturgy, Calvinistic creed, and Arminian cler- 
gy," to all its former internal sects of High and Low Churchmen, 
Nonjurors, and Evangelicals, has now got a great Puseyite, or 
popish sect in it ; Oxford is at war with Cambridge, bishop with 
bishop, parish priest with parish priest, and parishes with their 
priests. The old leaven of pc^ry which was left by the arbi- 
trary act of gov^nmiNit in the lump at the Reformation, has 
worked bravely, and popery is almost as rife in the church of 
England now as it was in the days of Laud. Is the reUgion of the 
nation then Puseyism, or popery in disguise ? For it is certain 
that the nation is made to pay for its propagation. It is from 
the national university, and from the national pulpits, by clergy 
supported by national property, that this Puseyism is preached. 
No one disputes that Dr. Pusey has a right to preach Puseyism, 
or any other ism, but can any one tell what right he has to preach 
it at the expense of the nation ? 

Of the unity and uniformity for which the church was set up 
not a shred is to be found ! Of the effectiveness of a national reh- 
gion there is almost as Uttle trace. In Wales, as may be seen 
from an additional chapter in this edition, it actually suffered all 
religion to be lost ; and when one of its curates pointed out the 
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startling faet, he was driven out of the national fold, as a noisy 
cur that would not let the shepherds sleep ; and the dissenters 
came in and evangelized the land ; the poor outcast curate, for 
want of e^^>Ioyment by his own church, joining them in the good 
work. 

In Ireland the state church still remains the miserable fraction 
that it ever was. It has not been able to proselyte the seven mit- 
lions of people that were plundered of their fathers' property to 
maintain this fraction of a foreign church, and it has amply suc- 
ceeded in the more^ natural consequence of driving this seven 
millions, by the constant irritation of witnessing this monstrous 
state of things, to the verge of destruction, and of rebellion. So 
flagrantly does this state of things outrage all principles of justice, 
common sense, and common humanity, that the leaders of the 
Whig party begin to declare plainly that it must have an end ; 
that the clergy of both churches must be paid by the state, or 
neither; nay, the very Tories now in power are actually be- 
ginning to carry out this principle, to the consternation of O'Con- 
nell ; who feels that if the state is cimning enough to induce the 
catholic priesthood of Ireland to look towards it as the source of 
emolument, they will speedily let fall the drum-stick ecclesiastic 
with which they have so lustily thumped away for Repeal, and 
then fu'ewell to that magic word. 

But in Scotland ? — In that third state church for creating uni- 
formity, unity, and a national religion, — in that virtuous, moder- 
ately paid, unambitious church without a hierarchy, — how is it 
there ? In that church which sent out Dr. Chalmers, even into 
London, to demonstrate incontestably that it was not in religion 
as in pohtical economy ; that a demand did not exist for religion, 
it must be created; and that no power was competent to the great 
task but that of a nation J — how is it with this church and its 
mighty antagonist of the voluntary principle ? Astounding ! As 
Dominie Sampson would say, " Pro-di-gi-ous !" Why, this 
church too has been i^ a tempest of internal distraction. It has 
been rent to the very centre by its own agitations. It has burst 
asunder, and out of its ruins have marched forth four hundred and 
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seventy of its clergy, who have quarrelled with the hand that fed 
them; and at their head — can we believe our eyes! — this very 
Dr. Chalmers, — this very Goliath of state churchism; this de- 
molisher of the voluntary principle, — ^to set up a Free Scotch 
Church on the voluntary principle I 

Thus, then, it seems that in this new Tale of a Tub, — not a tub 
of state can stand on its own bottom, or rather, can find a proper 
bottom to stand upon. Spite of all the coopering of kings and par- 
liaments, these sacred vessels of state continually burst their hoops, 
and fall into a confused heap of useless staves. But if these state 
Establishments do not preserve unity and uniformity of faith ; if 
they do not enable a nation to show to the world what really is 
its religion ; if they cannot even prevent their falling to pieces, 
people may very naturally ask, — What do they do ? And why do 
we still maintain them at the costly rate of ten millions a year ? 
Instead of answering that question, I merely sayras Abemethy 
used to say to applicants for his advice — "Read my book!" — 
though I will not undertake to affirm, but that, when my readers 
arrive at the end, they may repeat the question still more earnestly 
than ever. 

It only remains to add, that a vast mass of new matter has 
been added to this edition. It contains several entirely new 
chapters, and the whole work has been so got up as to present 
three times the original information, at a considerably reduced 
price. 



W. H. 



The Elms, Clapton Pond^ 
Jan, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENEBAL VIEW OF PBIE8TC&AFT. 

This unfortunate world has been blasted in all ages by two evil 

Erinciples — Ein^raft and Priestcraft — that, taking advantage of 
nman necessities, in themselves not hard— salutary, and even 
beneficial in their natural operation — the necessity of civil govern- 
ment, and that of spiritual instruction, have warped them cruelly 
from their own pure direction, and converted them into the most 
odious, the most terrible and disastrous scourges of our race. 
These malign powers have ever begun, as it were, at the wrong 
end of things. Kinffcraft, seizing upon the office of civil govern- 
ment, not as the gin of popular choice, and to be filled for the 
good of nations, but with the desperate hand of physical violence, 
has proclaimed that it was not made for man, but man for it — that 
it possessed an inherent and divine right to rule, to trample upon 
men's hearts, to violate their dearest rights, to scatter their limbs 
and their blood at its pleasure upon the earth ; and, in return for' 
its atrocities, to be worshipped on bended knee, and hailed as a 
god. Its horrors are on the face of ev6ry nation ; its annals are 
written in gore in all civilized cHmes ; and, where pen never was 
known, it has scored its terrors in the hearts of millions, and left 
its traces in deserts of everlasting desolation, and in the ferocious 
spirits of abused and brutalized hordes. What is all the history 
of this wretched planet but a mass of its bloody wrath and detest- 
able oppressions, whereby it has converted earth into a hell ; men 
into the worst of demons ; and has turned the human mind from 
its natural pursuit of knowledge, and virtue, and social happiness, 
into a career of blind ra^e, bitter and foolish prejudices ; an en- 
tailment of awful and cnnie-creating ignorance ; and has held the 
universal soul of man in the blackest and most pitiable of bond- 
age ? Coimtless are its historians ; we need not add one more to 
the unavailing catalogue : but, of 

Tliat sister-pest, congr^gator of slaves 
Into the shadow of its pinions wide, 

B 
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I do not know that th^e haa Leea one man who has devot 
eelf solely and completely to the task of tracing 

demoniacal devastation. Many of its fiendish arts and expt 

undoubtedly, are embodied in what is called ecclesiastical history ; 
many are presented to ua in the chronicles of kingcraft; for the 
two evil powers have ever been intimately nnited in their labonrs. 
They have mutually and lovingly supported each other ; knowing 
that individaally they are " weak as Btubble," yet, conjointly. 



Thus, through this pestilential influence, we must admit that 
too much of its evil nature has been forced on our observation in- 
cidentally; but no one clear and complete picture of it has been 
presented to our view. It shall now be my task to supply to the 
world thiB Bing^ular desideratum. It shall be my task to shoiV, 
that priestcraft in all a?es and all nations has been the same; that 
its natare is one, and tliat nature eesentially evil ; that its object 
is self-gratification and self-aggrandizement ; the means it uses — 
the basest frauds, the most shameless delusions, practised on the 
popular mind for the acquisition of power ; and that power once 
gained, the most fierce and bloody exercise of it, in order to render 
It at once awful and perpetual. I shall show, that nothing ia Bo 
servilely mean in weakness, so daring in assnmption, so arrogant 
in command, — earth, heaven, the very throne and existence of 
Gad himself being used but as the tools of its designs, and appealed 

to with horrible impudence in the mos* "' ' — -" ■•" '"~ 

That, professing itself merciful, notliing 
by no means wanting ' *■ ' 

'halc^i . . 

D grossly deoauebed and hcentioua ,' that, ai ^ 

humiKty, nothing is so impiously proud, so ofiensively insolent; 
that, ptoclaiming to others the utter vanity of worldly goods, its 
cupidity is insatiable — of worldly honours, its ambition is bound- 
less ; Ihut, affecting peace and purity, it haa perpetrated the moat 
savage wai's, ay, in the very name of Heaven, and spread far and 
wide the contagion of sensuah^ ; that, in Europe, usurping the 
chair of knowledge, the office of promulgating the doctrmes of a 
religion whose very nature overflows with freedom, and love, and 
liberal enlightenment, it has locked up the human mind for more 
than a thousand years in the den.s of ignorance ; mocked it with 
the vilest baubles, the most imbecile legends; made it a prev to all 
the restless and savage passions of an uncultured and daily irri- 
tated soul ; robbed it of the highest joys of earth or heaven — those 
of the exercise of a perfected intellect and a benevolent spirit; and 
finally, by its tyrannies, its childish puerihties, its inane pomps 
t ludicrous dogmas, overwhelmed the middle ages with 




shameless of i1 

n this earth, which is 

as ever exhibited itself 
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tide horrors of an iron bigotry, and the modem world with the 
tenfold horrors of infidel heartlessness and the wars of atheism. 

This is a mighty and an awful charge. Alas ! the annals of all 
people are but too affluent in proofs of its justice. I shall prove 
this through the most popular histories, that the general reader 
niay, if he please, easily refer to them, and be satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of my statements. While I proceed, however, to draw 
these proofs from the most accessible works, I shall carefully war 
alone with the principle, not with individual men. The very 
worst systems have often involved in their blind intricacies the 
best of men: and in some of those which it wiU be mv duty, as 
a Qian, to denounce, there have been, and there are at tne present 
ii^oment, numbers of sincere and* excellent beings, who are an 
honour and a blessing to their race. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIGIN OF PAGANISM. 

Priestcraft and kingcraft began at pretty much the same time, 
and that at an early age of the world, to exercise their baneful 
influence over it. Whether they existed, and if so, what they did, 
in the antediluvian world, we know not, and it concerns us little : 
but immediately after the flood, they became conspicuous. Nim- 
rod is usually supposed to be the first monarch ; the first man who, 
not satisfied with the mild patriarchal rule over his brethren, is 
believed to have collected armies, dispossessed the peaceful chil- 
dren of Shem of part of their territories by violence, and swayed 
all whom he could by the terrors of overwhelming force. Priest- 
craft, it is evident, by many indubitable signs, was busily at work 
at the same moment. Certain common principles running through 
idolatrous worship in every known part of the globe, have con- 
vinced the most acute and industrious antiquarians, that every 
pagan worship in the world has the same origin ; and that origin 
could have coincided only with some early period, when the whole 
human family was together in one place. This fact, now that 
countries, their habits and opinions, have been so extensively 
examined, would have led learned men of the present day, had 
not the Bible been in our possession, to the confident conclusion 
that mankind had, at first, but one source, and . one place of 
abode : that their religious opinions had been at that time uniform : 
and that, dispersing from that point of original residence, they 
had carried these opinions into all regions of the earth, where, 
through the progress of ages, they had received many modifica^- 
fions, been variously darkened and disfigured, but not to such an 
extent as to extin^ish those gjreat leadmg features which mark 
them as the offspring of one primeval parent. But the Bible not 
only shows that such was the origin of the various human fami- 
HeS, not only shows the time when they dwelt in one place, when 
and how they were thence dispersed, but also furnishes us with a 
certain key to the whole theory of universal paganism. 

We see at once, that everj'^ system of heathen mythology had its 
origin in the corruption of patriarchal worship before the dis- 
prsion at Babel. There the whole family of man was collected 
in the descendants of Noah's three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; 
and thence, at that time, they were scattered abroad by the nand 
of God over the world. Japhet colonized the whole of Europe ; 
all those northern regions called Tartary and Siberia; and, in 
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process of time, by the easy passage of Behring's Straits, the entire 
continent of America. His son Gomer seems clearly to have been 
the father of ihose who were originally called Gomerians ; and by 
slight variations, were aftefwards termed Comarians, Cimmerians, 
Cymbri, Cumbri, Cambri, and Umbri; and, in later years, Celts, 
Gauls, and Gaels. These extended themselves over the regions 
north of Armenia and Bactriana ; thence over nearly all Europe, 
and first planted Britain and Ireland. Magog, Tubal, and Mesech, 
as we learn from Ezekiel, dwelt far to the north of Judea, and be- 
came the ancestors of the great Sclavonic or Sarmatian families ; 
the name of Magog still existing in the appellations of Mogli, 
Mon^s, and Mongolians ; those of Tubal and Mesech, in To- 
bolski, Moschici, and Moscow and Moscovites : Madai was father 
of the Medes, and Javan of the original inhabitants of Greece, 
where we may trace the names of his sons Elishah, Tarshish, Kit- 
tim, and Dodanim, in Elis, Tarsus, Cittium, and Dodqna. 

The posterity of Shem were confined to southern Asia ; found- 
ing by his sons Elam, or Persia, Ashur, or Assyria, a province of 
Iran, or great Assyrian empire of Nimrod, whose son Cush ap- 
pears to nave subdued these descendants of Shem. Arphaxad 
became the father of the Hebrews and other kindred nations ; his 
descendant Peleg founded Babylonia ; and Joktan, stretching far 
towards the east, probably became the father of the Hindoos. 
Ophir, one of the sons of Joktan, is often mentioned in Scripture 
as dwelling in a land of gold, to which voyages were made by ships 
issuing from the Red Sea, and sailing eastward ; but Elam and 
Cush occupied the whole sea-coast of Persia, as far as the Indus. 
This, therefore, brings us to the great peninsular of Hindostan for 
the seat of Ophir. Lud, the fourth son of Shem, is presumed to 
be the founder of Lydia ; and Aram, the fifth, the father of Meso- 
potamia and Syria. 

Ham was at first mixed with Shem throughout southern Asia, 
and became the sole occupant of Africa. Of his sons, Cush be- 
came the founder of Iran, or central Asia, the great Assyrian 
empire, and the progenitor of all those called Cushim, Cushas, 
Cuths, Goths, Scyths, Scuths, or Scots. Mizraim peopled Egypt ; 
Phut, the western frontier of Egypt, and thence, passing west 
and south, spread over the greater part of Africa ; and Canaan, 
it is well known, peopled the tract afterwards inhabited by the 
Isiaelites. 

Thus, it is said, was the world peopled ; and that it was thus 
peopled, we learn not only from Moses, but from profane writers ; 
and find both accounts confirmed by abundant evidence in the 
manners, traditions, lan^age, and occupance of the different races 
at the present day. Sir William Jones found only three great 
original languages to exist — Arabic, Sclavonic, and Sanscrit : and 
these three all issue from one point, central Asia, whence, by con- 
sent of the most ancient records arid traditions of the great 
primeval nations, their original ancestors spread. 
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his three sons, whom they had come to regard as a re-appearance 
of Adam and his three boos, Cain, Abel, and Seth. The singular 
coincidence of circumstances between Adam and Noah forced 
this upon their imaginations. Adam, tlie firs! man, and father of 
the first world, — and Noah, the first man, and father of the second 
world, had each three sons conspicuous in history ; and of these 
three, one in each case was a bad one — Cain and Ham. Led by 
this, to consider the second family but an arater of the first, they 
regarded them as immortal, and worshipped thezn. Hence we have 
in all pa^n mythologies a triad of principal gods. In the Greek — 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; in the Hmdoo — Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva; m the' Egyptian — Osiris, Horua, and Typbon; one rf 
whom, in each case, is a deity of a dark natia^, like Cain and Ham, 
The Persians had their Ormuzd, Mithras, and Ahriman ; ttie Sy- 
rians, their Monimua, Aziz, and Ares ; the Canaanites, their Baal- 
Shabsba, or self-triplieatcd Baa! ; the Gothe, their Odin, Vile, and 
Ve, who are described as the three sons of the mysterious cow, a 
symbol uf the ark; the JaJtuthi Tartars, their ArCugon, Schngo- 
teugon, and Tangara, the last, even in name, the Tanga-tanga of 
the Peruvians: for this singular fact stops not with the gr^ 
primitive nations; it cxteads iteelf to all others, even to tlioae dis~ 
covered in modem times. Like China and Japan, the Peruvians 
were found, on the discovery of America, to have their triads, 
Apomti, Chunmti, and Intiquoaqui ; or the father-eim, the brother- 
sun, and the son'Sun. The Mexicans had also their Mexitli, 
Tlatoc, and Tczcallipuca ; the last, the god of repentance. The 
Virginjans, Iroquois, and various nations of North-Americaa 
Indians, held similar notions. The New Zealanders believe that 
three gods made the first man, and the first woman from the man's 
rib ; and their general term for bone is Eve. The Otaheitans had 
a similar idea. 

Thus, for and wide, to the very hidden ends of the earth, spread 
this notion of a triad: and hence, in the second century, it found 
its way, through Justin Martyr into the Christian church. 

The post-dOuvians likewise held the Ark in the most sacred 
veneration. It was tiiat into which their great father and all living 
things had entered and floated away safely over the destrtmng 
waters. It was the type of the earth into which Adam had en- 
tered by death; ani aa they supposed, re-appeared in Noah. 
Hence, an ark is to be found in nearly every system of pagan 
worship. After it, were fasliioned the most ancient temples. It 
was borne in the most religious proceaaions of Osiris, Adonia, 
Bacchus, Ceres, and amongst the Druids : and has been found, to 
the astonishment of discoverers and missionarieB, amongst the 
Mexicans, the North-American Indiana, and the South-sea 
Islanders. 
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Hence, also, the doctrine of a succession of worlds, from the 
supposed re-appearance of Adam and his three sons, in Noah and 
his three sons, which has expanded itself into the great system of 
transmigrations and avaters of the Hindoos. Hence, also, the 
traditions of a universal deluge to he found amongst all the an^ 
cient nations ; amongst the wud trihes of America ; amongst the 
Hindoos in the east, and the Celts in the west. Hence, tl^ close 
connexion of lakes with heathen temples ; and hence, lastly, tiie 
ancient mysteries, which were but a symbolical representation of 
entering the ark, or great cave of death and life ; which, as tihie old 
world was purified by the flood, was supposed to purify and confer 
a new life on those who passed through those .mysteries, which 
were celebrated with striking similarity in Greece, India, Egypt, 
and amongst the Druids in these islands. These, and many other 
general features of paganism — for abundant illustration of which I 
refer my reader to tne learned works of Calmet, Bryant, Faber, and 
Spencer, De Legibus Ritualibus Hebraeorum — sufficiently testify 
to the common orimn of all heathen systems of worship ; and we 
shall presently fiiha how amply the priests of all ages and all the 
Gentile nations, have laid hold on these rich materials, and con- 
verted them into exuberant sources of wealth, and power, and 
honour to themselves, and of terror, deception, and degradation to 
their victims — the people. 

It may, perhaps, be said that they themselves were but the slaves 
of superstition, in common with those they taught ; and that it 
would be unfair to charge them with the wilful misleading of their 
auditors, when they themselves were blinded by the common delu- 
sions of their times and countries. But we must recollect, that 
though the people were taught by them to beheve, and could not, 
in dark times, easily escape the influence of their doctrines and 
practices, studiously adapted to dazzle and deceive the senses, yet 
It was impossible for the priests to enter upon their office, without 
discovering that those terrors were fictitious, — ^without finding that 
they were called upon to maintain a series of utter fallacies. The 
people might listen to oracles, uttered amid a multitude of im- 
posing pageants and awful solemnities, in the sacred gloom of 
temples and groves ; and might really believe that a god spoke. 
But where were the priests ? Behind these scenes ! — and must soon 
have found that, instead of the inspiration of a present god, thev 
themselves were the actors of the vilest impositions ; which, throufft 
the temptations of power, and fame, and wealth, they became tne 
willing means of fixing on their countrymen. 

When did any one, in any nation, on discovering that he had 
entered an order of impostors, renounce their connexion, and 
abandon his base calling ? Nev^ ! — the spirit of priestcraft was 
too subtly potent for him. He either acquiesced readily in mea- 
sures, whicn were, to him, pregnant with honour, ease, and abund- 
ance ; or saw that instant destruction awaited him, from the wily 
and merciless spirit of priestcraft, if he gave but a symptom of ab- 
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juring, or disclosing its arcana of gainful deceit. As the entrance 
of the Adytus of the mysteries, so the vestibule of the priestly 
office was probably guarded by naked swords, and oaths full of 
destruction to the backslider. Be that as it may, there is not a 
&ct on the face of history more conspicuous than this — that no 
order of men has ever clung to the service of its caste, or has ful- 
filled its purposes, however desperate, or infamously cruel they 
might be, witn the same fiery and unflinching zeal as priests. 




MYTHOLOGY OF THE ASSVKlANa AND aYKIAHS. 

F'WBhave nowseenhow idolatry was diiFused over the globe, Torm- 
^ ing a field of no lees amplitude than the world itself for priestcraft 
to exercise itself in ; fuU of igaor&nce, and full of systems prolific 
in all the wild creation of superstition, ho auspicious to priestly de- 
siies i and we shall soon eee that such advantages were not neg- 
lected by that evil power, but were eagerly laid hold on, and by its 
indelatigable activity the earth was speedily overmn by every 
curse, and horror, and pollution, that can fix itself on unfortunate 
Immanity. 

"We shall take a hasty survey of its progress in the most ancient 
Bations, Syria and Assyria ; we shall then pass rapidly into Scan- 
dinayia and the British Isles, following the course of Druidiam; 
and, without regard to the order of time, glance at the confirmation 
. of this ancient state of tiling, by that which was found to eitist at 
ijie time of their discovery m America and the islea of the Indian 
Ocean. By this plan we shall leave our course clear in a direct 
progress through ancient Egvpt, Greece, and Hindostan ; where 
we ahall leave the review of pnestcraft as it existed in paganism, 
and contemplate its aspect in Judea, under the direct oidinancce 

^l>f God; then, under Christianity, in the Bomish church; and, 
finally, in the ecclesiastical establishment of our own country. 
' The Bible furnishes us with abundant evidences of what idolatry 
VBB in Syria, and the neighbouring kinadoms of Philisria, Moab, 
Amalek, and others. The principal gods of these countries were 
Saal, Moloch, and Chemosfi r but the number of false gods alto- 
gether was extremely numerous. The more gods the more shrines, 
me more priestly gains and influence. The principal character- 
. iatics of the whole idol dynasty, were horrible cruelty and grosB 
LliceDtiouBness. Chemosh was the god of the Moabites ; and his 
Blites were particularly distinguished by their laecildousness. In 
K.Syria, those of Ashtaroth, or Astarle, the g^ueen of heaven, were 
Bnnilar; but Baal and Moloch were the very impersonationa of 
l-nvage atrocity. Moloch is represented as a huge metallic image 
■ in a sitting posture, which, on days of sacrifice, was heated to red- 
I Bess in a pit of fire, and young children were brought as victims, 
l.ftnd placM in bis extended and burning arms, where they were 
s consumed in the most exquisite agonies, while the devilish band of 
I priests and their retainers drowned their piercing cries with the 
' -■ — ming din of drums, cymbals, hours, and trumpets. 
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Baa], however, was the principal idol of all those countries [ and 
— associated as he was in idea with tlie Burf, as was the chief gtid 
of all pagan nations, from a fanciful process of imagination, treated 
of at large by writers on this aubjeet, but which we need not trace 
here — to him, on almost every lofty eminence, fires were kindled 
a.t staled periods, and human sacrifices performed, 1:1 the inidat of 
unbounded and infernal glee. The Beal-fires, or Baal-fires, kin- 
dled on the mountains of Scotland and Ireland by the peasantry 
at BeUane, or May Eve, are the last remains of this most ancient 
and universal enperstitjon. 

When we recollect over what an immense extent of country, in 
tact over the greater part of the habitable globe, this idolatry ex- 
tended ; and Uie number of ages, from the tune of the flood to the 
time of Christianity, a period of upwards of two thousand years ; 
what a terrible sum of miseries must have been inflicted on our 
race by the diabolical zeal and cupidity of pagan priestcraft. From 
<he tcm|ile of Buddh and Jaggernath in India, to the stony drcles 
of Drmdism in Europe; from the snowy wastes of Siberia and 
Scandinavia in the north, to the most southern lands in AMch 
and America, the lires of these bloody deities rejoiced the demoniac 
priests, and consumed the people. 

Mr. Bryant contends, and his theory seems both supported b^ 
strong facts, and is generally admitted by intelligent historians, 
that the kindred of Ninirod, the tribe of Cush, a haughty and ^ 
dominant race, disdaining labour or commerce, disdaining all prq- ' 
fesaions hut those of arms or iiui priesthood, followed the progress 
of difiiisiTe population into all regions, and either subduing the 
iniginal settlers or insinuating themselves amongst them, as they 
had been their general corrupters, became their generals, priests, 
and kings. This theory certainly agrees well with what the re- 
searches of iate years have made known of tile great tribes of emi- 
gration from the east ; agrees well with n'hat we know of the 
Gothic or Cuthic nations, and with the establishment of the des- 
potism of the feudal system. Castes, which remain so unbroken 
to the present day in Hindostan, and on uhich we shall have pre- 
sently to remark, prevailed, in a greater or ]ess degree, all over the 
world. In Egypt, Herodotus sliows it to hare been the eaM. 
None but kings and priests were noble. In Greece, (hey had their 
race of dcmi-gods, or descendants of tlie ancient Pelasgi, or Cuth- 
ites, from whom their priests, augurs, and kings were chosen. 
Such was the case amongst the Gauls and Britons. The Druids 
were a sacred and noble caste, who disdained to work or mingle 
with the people ; an insult to one of whom was instant death, as 
it was witn the Brahmins at a former day : and the strong spirit of 
caste throughout all the feudal nations of Europe, not only all 
past history, but present circumstances, show us. fie the origin 
of dominant castes what it may, nothing is more conspicuous than 
their eidstence, and tlie evils, scorns, and ignomimous burdens 
they have heaped upon the people. 
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Of the rancorous activity of the heathen priesthood to proselyte 
and extend their influence on all sides, the Jewish history is foil. 
Scarcely had the Hebrews escaped from Egypt and entered the 
desert, when the Moabites came amongst them with their harlot 
daughters, carrying beneath their robes the images of Chemosh, 
and scattering among the frail Jews the minglea fires of sensual 
and idolatrous passion. Through the whole period of the ad- 
ministration of the Jud^, they were indefetigably at work, and 
brought upon the backshding Hebrews the vengeance of their own 
living and indign3nt God. The wise and magnificent Solomon 
they plucked from the height of his peerless knowledge and glory, 
and rendered the reigns of his successors continual scenes of 
reproof -and desolation, till the whole nation was swept into 
captivity. 

There cannot be a more expressive instance of the daring^hardi- 
hood and fanatic zeal of the priests of Baal, nor a finer one of their 
defeat and punishment, than that given on Mount Carmel in the 
days of Ahab and JezebeL Those pestilential wretches had actu- 
ally, under royal patronage, corrupted or destroyed the whole 
legitimate' priesthood. There were but left seven thousand, even 
of the people, " who had not bowed the knee to Baal, nor kissed 
him." They were in pursuit of the noble prophet himself, when 
he came forth and challenged them to -an actual proof of the ex- 
istence of their respective deities. 

It may be argued, that the readiness with which they accepted 
this challenge, is sufficient evidence that they themselves were 
believers in 9ie existence of their deity ; and it may be that some 
were stupid or fanatic enough to be so ; but it is far likelier that, 
possessing royal patronage, and a whole host of base and besotted 
supporters, they hoped to entrap the solitary man : that, knowing 
the emptiness of their own pretensions, they were of opinion that 
Elijah's were equalljr empty, and therefore came boldly to a con- 
test, in which, if neither party won, an individual agamst a. host 
woiild easily be sacrificed to priestly fury and popmar credulity. 
Be it as it might, nothing is more certain than that the ferocious 
zeal of priestcraft, for its own objects, has been in all ages so auda- 
cious as not to fear rushing, in the face of the world, on the most 
desperate attempts. This event was most illustrative of this blind 
sacerdotal heudihood ; for, notwithstanding their signal exposure 
and destruction, yet in every successive age of the Hebrew king- 
dom, the pagan priests ceased not to solicit the Israelites to their 
ruin. The Hebrew kings, ever and anon, awoke from the trance 
of delusion into which tney drew them, and executed ample venge- 
ance ; hewing down their groves, and overturning their altars ; 
but it was not till the general captivity, — till Judah was humbled 
for a time, before Babylon, and Israel was wholly and for ever driven 
from the land, that tne pest was annihilated. 

The mythology of Assyria was of much the same nature ;~Baal, 
however, being tnere held in far higher honour than all other gods ; 
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for the priesthood, according to the servile cunning of its policy, 
had flattered the royal house by deifying its founds, and identiftf- 
ing him with the sun by the name of Belus, orBel. What I have 
already said of this god will suffice; and I shall only state, that 
as the priesthood there had shown its usual character of adulation 
to the nigh, and cruelty to the low, bo it displayed ahnost more 
than its customary lewdness, Herodotus tells us, that "at the 
top of the tower of Belus, in a chapel, is placed a couch, ma^ifl- 
ceutly adorned; and near it a table of sofid gold; but there is no 
statue in the place. No man is safiered to sleep here, but a female 
occupies the apartment, whom the Chaldean priests affirm their 
deity selects from the whole nation as the object of Ids pleasures. 
They declare that their deity enters this apartment by night, and 
reposes upon this couch. A similar assertion is made by the 
Egyptians of Thebes ; for in the interior part of the temple of the 
Thebean Jupiter, a woman, in like manner, sleeps. Of these two 
women, it is presumed, that neither of them have any communica- 
tion with the other sex. In which predicament, the priestess of 
the temple of Paterse, in Lycia, is also placed. Here is no regular 
oracle J but whenever a divine communication is expected, the 
woman is obliged to pass the preceding night in the temple." That 
is, the priests made their god the scape-goat of their own un- 
bridled sensualitv ; and, under the pretest of providing a sacrifice 
ofbeauty to theaeity, selected the most lovely woman of the nation 
for themselves. 

This species of detestable deception seems lo have been carried 
on to an enormous extent in ancient times. Tf we are lo believe 
all the Grecian stories, and especially the Homeric ones, of the 
origin of their demi-gods, we can only explain them in this man- 
ner. A circumstance of the same nature is related by Josephus ; 
which is curious, because the priests of the temple in tliat case, 
were induced by a young noble to inveigle a married lady, of whom 
he had become enamoured, into the temple, under pretence that ■ 
the god had a loving desire of her company ; and showed that the 
ffratification, not merely of themselves, but of men in power, by 
frauds, however infamous or diabolical, has been always a priestly 

But to return lo Assyria. The seeds of Ucentiousness, sown by 
their early priests, grew and spread abundantly in after ages, 
"When the Assyrian was merged in the Babylonian empire, the 
orpes of the temple of Mylitta, the Babylonian Venus, were in- 
famous above all others ; so much so, that every woman, whether 
high or low, was bound, by llie national practice, to present her- 
self before the temple once in her life, and there submit to pros- 
titute herself with whoever first chose her ; and the price of her 
shame was paid into the treasury, to swell the revenues of the 
priests. So horrible a fact has been doubled; but Herodotus 
seriously a.ssertii it, and it has been confirmed by other authorilicN. 

That these crafty and voluptuous priests were not amongst those 
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deceived by their own devices, but were solelv deceivers, living in 
honour and abundance by juggling the people, we need no better 
testimony than that of the story oflBel and the Dragon. They are 
there represented as setting before the idol splendid banquets, which 
he was asserted to devour in the night ; but Daniel, scattering 
sand on the floor, showed the people in the morning the footsteps 
of the priests, their wives and children, who had, as they were re- 
gularly accustomed, flocked into the temple at night, and helped 
me«)d to despatch his viands. 

Though this story is one of those called apocryphal, it is cer- 
tainly so far true, that it shows what were the opinions of the wise 
at tnat day, of the. priests, founded, no doubt, on sufficient ob- 
servation. 
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WiTHODT following minutely the progress of original migration, 
from cast to west, Uirough the great Scythian deserta, we will now 
at once open upon the human family as it appeared in Europe, 
when the Bomans began to extend their conqucsta into the great 
forests and wild lands of its north-western regions : and here, 
again, we behold with surprise, how eKactJj[ the nations had pre- 
served those features of idolatrous superstition which I have be- 
fore stated to be universal, and which we have been contemplatiDg' 
in central Asia. 

Part of southern Europe appears to have been peopled by one 
great branch of the descendants of Japhet, under the name of 
Sclavonians, and to have maintained their settlements against all 
future comers : but another great branch, the Gomerians, or Celts, 
had been followed by tlie warhke and doniineerine Goths, and 
had, in some cases, received from them teachers and. governors ; 
in others, had been totally expelled by them, or lost character, 
language, and every thing, in their overwhelming tide. The 
northern parts of Britain, Ireland, Wales, Gaul, and some other 
districts, retained the Celtic character ; while England, Scandina- 
via, Germany, Belgium, and some other tracts, became deeidedly 
Gothic. Of iheae facts, the very languages of the respective 
countries, at the present day, remain living proofs. But, whatever 
was the name, the language, or the government of the difierent 
parts of Europe, every where its religion was essentially the same ; 
every where the same Cuthie race of domineering priests. " Every 
where," says a sagacious antiquarian, " we find, first, an order of 
priests; secondly, an order of miUlary nobles; thirdlj', a sub- 
ji^ted multitude ; and institutions, the spirit of which u, that of 
thrustinE the lower orders from ail place and authority, and sys- 
tematically dooming them to an unalterable state of servile depres- 
sion." Whoever wm esamine the system of the Druida, as he mav 
in Toland's history of them, in Boriace's Cornwall, or Daviss 
Celtic Mythology, will be perfectly convinced of its identity with 
that of Persia, Egypt, and Hindostan. Their triads, their own as- 
sumed sanctity of character, their worship of the god Hu, the 
Buddhu of the east ; their traditions of the flood ; the ark, which 
their circular stone temples symbolized ; their human sacrifices ; 
their doctrine of transmigration; and other abundant character- 
istics, arenot to be mistaken. Dr. Sorlace was so struck with the 
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perfect resemblance of the Druids to the Persian Magi and the 
Indian Erahmins, that he declared it was impossible to doubt their 
identity. Mr. Rowland argues in the same manner with regard 
to the Irish Druids, who, as usual, constituted the first of the three 
classes into which the community was divided^ He feels assured 
that they must have been Magi. Long, indeed, before our time 
Pliny had made the same remark, applymg the very term of Magi 
to them. 

In Gaul, Csesar foimd precisely the same state of things — the 
same dominant class ; ana has left so lucid an account of them, 
that his representation will, at once, jplace before us the actual 
condition of both Gaul and Britain. " Over all Gaul there are only 
two orders of men in any degree of honour and esteem : for the 
conunon people are little better than slaves ; attempt nothing of 
themselves ; and have no share in the public dehberations. As 
^ey are generally oppressed with debt, heavy tributes, or the ex- 
actions of their superiors, they make themselves vassals to the 
great, who exercise over them the same jurisdiction that masters 
do over slaves. The two orders of men with whom, as we have 
said, all authority and distinctions reside, are the Druids and 
nobles. The Druids preside in matters of religion, have the care 
of public and private sacrifices, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They have the direction and education of the youth, by wnom 
they are held in great honour. In almost all controversies, whether 
public or private, the decision is left to them : and if any crime is 
hmmdtui, any murder perpetrated, if any dispute arises touching 
an inheritance, or the limits of adjoining estates, in all such cases 
they are supreme judges. They decree rewards and punishments ; 
and if any one refuse to submit to their sentence, whether magis- 
trate or private man, they interdict him the sacrifices. This is the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon the Gauls ; because, 
such as are amder this prohibition, are considered as impious and 
wicked ; all men shim them, and decline their conversation and 
fellowship, lest they should suflfer from the contagion of their mis- 
fortunes. They can neither have recourse to the law for justice, 
nor are capable of any public ofiice. The Druids are all under one 
chief. Upon his death, a successor is elected by sufirage ; but 
sometimes they have recourse to arms before the election can be 
brought to issue. Once a year, they assemble at a consecrated 
place in the territories of the Carnutes, whose country is supposed 
to be in the middle of Gaul. Hither such as have any suits de- 
pending, flock from all parts, and submit implicitly to their decrees. 
Their institution is supposed to have come originally from Britain; 
and even at this day, such as are desirous of being perfect in it, 
travel thither for instruction. The Druids never go to war ; are 
exempt from taxes and military service, and enjoy all manner of 
immunities. These mighty encouragements induce multitudes of 
their own accord to follow that profession, and many are sent by 
their parents. They are taught to repeat a great number of verses 
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their raysteriea from the knowledge of the v 
the memory of their schoinrs. It is one of their principal maxims, 
that the soul never dies, but after death, passeg from one body to 
another. They teach likewise many things relative to the Bte,rs, 
the magnitude of the world and our earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and prerogative of the immortal gods. 

" The other order of men is the nobles, whose study and occu- 
pation is war. Before Cesar's arrival in Gaul, they were almost 
every year at war, oifensive or defensive ; and they judge of the 
power and quality of their nobles by the vassals and number of 
men they keep iu pay. 

" The whole nation of the Gauls is extremely addicted to BUpeir- 
stition, whence, in threatening distempers, and the imminent dan- 
ger of war, they make no scruple to eacrifice men, or engage them- 
fidvea by vow to such sacrifices ; in which case, they make use of 
the mimstry of the Druids; for it is a prevalent opinion amongst 
them, that nolhing but the life of man can atone for the life of 
man, insomuch that they have established even public sacrifioes 
of this kind. Some prepare huge Colossusea of osier twigs, iato 
which they put men alive, and setting fire to them, those within 
expire amongst the flames. They prefer for victims such as have 
been convicted of theft, robbery, or other crimes, believing them 
the most acceptable to the gods : but when such are wanting, the 
innocent are made to Bufler. 

" The Gauls fancy themselves to he descended from the god 
Pluto, which, it seems, is an established Iradifion amongst the 
Druids j and for this reason they compute time T)y nights, not by 

" The men have power of life and death over their wives and 
families ; and when any father of a family of illnstrioiia rank dies, 
his relations assemble, and upon the least ground of suspicion, 
put even liis wives to the torture, like slaves. Their funerals are 
magnificent and sumptuous, according to their quality. Every 
thing that was dear to the deceased, even animals, are thrown 
into the fire; and formerly, such of tlieir slaves and clients as 
they loved most, sacrificed themselves at the funeral of their 

In this valuable account, the striking resemblance of the Druids 
to the Brahmins, must impress every one,— not the least their 
funeral rites, and doctrine of metempsychosis. But there are some 
other things equally curious. We have here the BAW,^hat tre- 
mendous ecclesiastical engine, which the Romish church moat pro- 
bably borrowed of the Goths ; and which we shall find it hereafter 
wielding to such appalUng purjwBe. The tradition of the Druids, 
that they are descended of Ruto, is, too, a most remarkable cireum- 
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stance ; agreeing bo perfectly with the theory of Bryant, that thej* 
were Culhs, the descendanta of Ham, the Pluto of mythology. 

Cffisar proceeds to give Roman names to Gallic gods, Thia was 
the common practice of the Bomans ; a fact, which, as it is known 
from other sources that the Druids never save them such names, 
only proves that the Romans named them from their obvious attri- 
butes; again contirming Brjant's theory, that however the ethnic 
gods be named, they are essentially identical. Cesar also adds, 
thai the Germans diflered widely from the Ganls, having no Druids, 
nnd troubling not themselves about sacrifices ; but Tacitui^, who- 
is better evidence than Ctesar, where tile Germans are concerned, 
assures us that they had priests and tiards. That "jurisdiction is 
vested in the priests ; it is theirs to sit in judgment on all offences. 
By them delinquents are put in irons, and chastised witti stripes ; 
the power of punishing is in no other hands." He adds, " to im- 
press on their minds the idea of a tutelar deity, they carry with them 
to the field of battle certain images and banners, taken from iheir 
usual depositories, the groves ; and that one of these symbols w" 
a ship — the emblem or lais." Thia, from what we now know 
mythologies, is a certain evidence of the eastern origin of 
rd^on : — the ship being the ark, or ship of the world ; and 
the great mother of all things, the earth. He assures us, that 
had also human sacrifices. 

The last European country we will now notice, shall be 
dinavia. M. Mallet's most interestine antiquities of those regions 
were written before our eastern knowledge was bo much enlarged, 
and before Mr. Bryant had promulgatea his theory of the origin 
of paganism ; and, therefore, when we come to open his volumes, 
we are proportion ably astonished and delighted to find all the 
curious particulars he has collected of the Scandinavian gods and 
religious rites so absolutely confirmatory of that theory. Here, 
again, we have the same gods, under the dilFerent names of Odin, 
Thor, Loke, with Fri^a or Frea, the goddess of the earlh, the 
great mother. Here, again, we have the same dominant caste of 
priests reigning amid the same assemblage of horrors and pollution. 

The priests, tie says, of these inhuman gods were called Drottes, 
a naxoe equivalent to Druids. They were frequently styled pro- 
phets, wise men, divine men. At Upsal, each of the ttjree superior 
deities had their respective priests, the principal of whom, to the 
number of twelve, presided over the sacrifices, and exercised an 
unlimited authority over every thinff wliich seemed to have con- 
nexion with religion. The respect snown to them was suitable to 
their authority. Sprung, for the most pB.rt,Jrom the earns family, 
like those of the Jews, tney persuaded tlie people that this family 
had God himself for its founder. They often united the priest- 
hood and the sovereignty in their own Mrsons, after the ei " ' 
of Odin their progenitor. The goddess Frigga was usually 
by kings' daughters, whom they called prophetesseB and gwideaseSt- 
TTieBe pronounced oracles, devoted themselves to perpetual — '- ' 
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pnity, and kept up the sncred iire in tlie temple. The power of 
inflicting pains and penalties, of Etriking and binding a criminal, 
was vested in the priests alone', and men so haughty that they 
thought themaelves dishonoured if they did not revenge the slight- 
est offence, would tremljiingly suhmit to blows, and even death 
ilself, from the hand of a pontic whom they took for the instru- 
ment of an angry deity. In short, the creduhty of the people, 
and the craft and presumption of the priests, went so far, that these 
pretended interpreters of the Divine will, dared even to demand, 
in the name of^ Heaven, the blood of kings themselves, and c^ 
[ained it ! To suceeed in this, it was requisite only for them to 
avail themselves of those times of calamity, when the people, dis- 
tracted with fear and sorrow, laid their minds open to the most 
horrid impressions. At these times, while the pnnce was slaugh- 
tered at one of the altsrsof the gods, the others were covered with 
the Dt!crings, which were heapcdup on all sides for their ministers. 
But the general cause which regnlated these sacrifices, was a 
superstitious opinion, which made the northern natives regard tiie 
number threb as sacred, and pccuUarlv dear to tlic gods. Thus 
every ninth month they renewed this bloody ceremony, which, was 
lo last nine days, and every day they ofiered up nine victims, whe- 
ther men or animals. But the most solemn sa<ni£ces were those 
which were offered at Upsal in Sweden, every ninth year. Then 
the king, the senate, and all the principal citizens, were obliged 
to appear in person, and to bring offerings, which were placed in 
the great temple. Those who could not come, sent their presents 
by others, or paid their value in money to priests, whose busineBS 
it was to receive the offerings. Strangers flocked there in crowds 
ftom all parts, and none were excluded except those whose honour 
was stained, and especially such as had been accused of cowardice. 
Then they chose amongst the captives in time of war, and amongst 
the slaves in time of peace, nine persons to be sacrificed. Tae 
choice was partly regulated by the opinion of by-standers, and 
partly by lot The wretches upon whom it fell, were then treated 
with such honours by all the assembly ; they were so overwhelmed 
with caresses for the present, and promises for the life to come, 
that ihey sometimes congratulated themselves on their destiny. 
But they did not always sacrifice such mean persons. In great 
calamities — in a pressing famine, for esample, if the peo^e thought 
they had some pretext to impute the cause of it to the king, they 
sacrificed him without hesitation, as the highest price they could 

Cy for the Divine iavour. In this manner the iirBt king of Venn- 
id was burnt in honour of Odin, to put away a great dearth. 
The kings in their turn did not spare (he blood of their people ; 
and many of them even that of uieir children. Hacon, king of 
Norway, offered his son in sacrifice to obtain a victory over his 
enemy, Harold. Anne, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the blood 
of his nine sons, to prevail on the god to prolong his Ufe. The 
ancient history of the north abounds in similar examples. 
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^ese abominable sacrifices were accompanied with various 
ceremonies. When the victim was chosen, they conducted him 
towards the altar, where the sacred fire was kept burning night 
and day. It was surrounded by all sorts of iron and brazen vessels. 
Among them, one was distinguished by its superior size ; in this 
they received the blood of meir victim. When they offered up 
animals, they speedily killed them at the foot of the altar ; then 
they opened their entrails and drew auguries from them, as among 
the Romans : but when they sacrificed men, those they pitched 
upon were laid upon a large stone, and quickly strangled or knocked 
on the head. Sometimes they let out the blood, for no presage 
was more respected than that which they drew from the greater 
or less degree of impetuosity with which the blood gushed out. 
The bodies were afterwards burnt, or suspended in a sacred grove 
near the temple. Part of the blood was sprinkled upon the peo- 
ple, on the grove, on the idol, altar, benches, and wafl of the tem- 
ple, within and without. 

Sometimes the sacrifices were varied. There was a deep well 
in the neighbourhood of the temple; the chosen person was 
thrown headlong in, commonly in honour of Goya, or the earth. 
If it went at once to the bottom, it had proved agreeable to the 
goddess ; if not, she refused it, and it was hung up in a sacred 
forest Near the temple of Upsal there was a grove of this sort, 
every tree and every leaf of which was regarded as the most sacred 
thing in the world. This, which was named Odin's grove, was full 
of the bodies of men and animals which had been sacrificed. The 
temple at Upsal was as famous for its oracles as its sacrifices. 
There were also celebrated ones in Dalia, a province of Sweden, 
in Norway, and Denmark. It should seem that the idols of the 

fods themselves delivered the oracles viva voce. In an ancient 
celandic chronicle, we read of one Indred, who went from home 
to wait for Thorstein, his enemy. Thorstein, upon his arrival, 
went into the temple. In it was a stone, probably a statue, which 
he had been accustomed to worship. He prostrated himself before 
it, and prayed it to inform him of nis destiny. Indred, who stood 
without, heard the stone chant forth these verses—" It is for t>^ 
last time : it is with feet drawing near to the grave, that thou^t 
come to this place, for it is most certain that before the sun/iseth 
the valiant Indred shall make thee feel his hatred." / 

The people persuaded themselves sometimes that tJ'^se idols 
answered by a gesture, or nod of the head^ Thus, iirlhe history 
of Olave Tryggeson, king of Norway, we see ^/lord, named 
Hacon, who enters into a temple, and prostrates hmiself before an 
idol which held in its hand a great bracelet of s^d. Hacon, adds 
the historian, easily conceiving that so long a* the idol would not 
part with the bracelet, it was not disposed t^e reconciled to him, 
and having made some fruitless efforts to /ake the bracelet away, 
beg^ to pray afresh, and to offer it presents ; then getting up a 
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second time, the idol loosed the bracelet, and he went away very 
well pleased. 

But they had not only their bloody sacrifices, and their oracles, 
but their orgies of licentiousness. These occurred on the occasion 
of the feast of Fn^a, the goddess of love and pleasure ; and at 
Uulel, the feast of Tnor, in which the licence was carried to such 
a pitch as to become merely bacchanalian meetings, where, amidst 
shouts, dancin?, and indecent sestiu*es, so many unseemly actions 
were committed, as to disgust uie wiser part of the community. 



CHAPTER V. 

i, MEXICANS, AND PEBOTIANS. 



"We have just seen that the same baleful superstitions extended 
themselves from the east to the very estremitieB of Europe ; hut 
wc must now share in the astonishment of the discoverers of 
America, to find them equally reigning and rendering miserable 
the people there. A new world was found, which had been hidden 
from the day of creation to the fifteenth Christian age ; jet there, 
through that long lapse of time, it was discovered, the same domi- 
nant spirit, and the same terrible system of paganism had been 
existing. The learned of Europe, on this great event, were es- 
tremely puzzled for a time, to conceive how and whence this distant 
continent had been peopled. The proven proximity of Asia at 
Behring's Strwts, solved the mystery. But had not this become 
apparent, so identical are the superEtitions, the traditions, and 
practices of the Americans, with mose of ancient Asia, that we 
might have confidently pronounced them to have come from that 
great seminary of the human race. 

The North-American Indians, who preserved both most of theiv 
Uberty, their simplicity of life and of sentimeat, worshipping only 
the Great Spirit, and refusing to have any image of deity, having 
in general no priests, yet retained many, and very clear, traditions 
of the primeval world. So striking were these facts, combined 
with the Asiatic aspects of the Indians in their better days, before 
European oppressions and European vices had wasted and de- 
graded them, that the early missionaries and visitants of America, 
Adair, Brainerd, Charlevoix, nay, William Penn himself, were 
strongly persuaded that they had round the lost ten tribes of Israel, 
"When they saw them carrying before them to battle an ark ; saw 
them celebrating feasts of new moons, and heard them talk of the 
limes when the angels of God walked upon earth with their an- 
cestors ; talk of the two tirst people ; of the two first brothers, one 
of whom slew the other ; of the flood, and similar traditionary facts; 
it ia not wonderful that they should have adopted such a notion, — 
not perceiving, as we do now, that these are famihar features of the 
Asiatic nations ; and that, though they did not prove them to be 
Hebrews, they did, to a certainty, prove them to be Asiatics. 

I must here passingly notice one inference, which seems unac- 
coimtably to have escaped the minds of antiquarians, connected 
with the peopling of this continent. In the North- American wilds. 
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exist BtmngG mounds and foundations of old fortifications, caints, 
or burying-places, in which earthen vessels and other artilicial 
remaina are found, which prove that some people occupied these 
forests long before the present race of Indians ; a people who had 
more of the arts of civilized Ufe amongst them than these ever pos- 
sessed. In certain caves of Kentucky, mununiea have even been 
found. Now, connecting these facts with the universal traditions 
of the Mexicans and South Americana, that they came origindly 
from a country far to the north-west, does it not seem'clear enough 
that these remains were the traces of the earlier Asiatics who en- 
tered America, and who, if the same as the Mexicans and Pent- 
vians, imquesttonablr posseased more of civilization and its arts 
than the northern trfljes ? — that! 
like followed liem 
fresh settlements, it 
simple theory seems lo solve the jjroblem which has so long poa- 
zled both the European and American antiquarians. 

The Natchez, who had advanced far before other tribes in ttieir 
civil institutions, worEhipped the sun, and maintained, like the 
Persians, the perpetual fire, his symbol, in their temples. They 
burnt, on Ihe funeral ^e of their chiefs, human victims ; giving 
them, according to M. Dumont, large piles of tobacco to atupi^ 
them, as the Brahmins intoxicate their victims to the same hideous 
custom. Ministers were appointed to watch and maintain the 
sacred fire: the first function of the great chief, every morning, 
was an act of obeisance to the sun ; ana festivals, at staled periods, 
were held in his honour. Amongst ihe people of Bogota, the ann 
and moon were likewise the great objects of adoration. Their 
system of religion was more regular and eomplele, though less 
pure than that of the Natchez. They had temples, altars, priests, 
sacrifices, and that lou" train of ceremonies which superstition in- 
troduces, wherever she lias fully established her influence over the 
hnnian mind. But the rites of their worship were bloody and 
cruel ; they offered human victims to their deities, and nearly re- 
sembled the Mexicans in the genius of their religion. 

To the Mexicans and Peruviana we shall, indeed, principally 
confine our observations. These nations had grown to compara- 
tive greatness, and assumed a decided form of civil polity, and 
many of the rites of what is called civilized life ; and in such na- 
rions, the combined power of kingcraft and priestcraft has been 
always fomid to be propcotionably strong. In those conspicuous 
nations there were found all the great features of that superstition 
which liey had brought with them fi'om Asia, and which, we have 
already seen, spread and tyrannized over every quarter of the old 
world. They had their triads of gods ; flieir worship of the sua ; 
their worship of the evil and vindictive principle ; and worship of 
serpents. They had the same dominant caste of priests and no- 
blts; the same- abject one of the common people; hmnan sacri-' 



fices; the bmnmg of slaves imd dependants on Ihe funeral pils^j 
they bad the ark ; the doctrine of succeEsire worlds ; and th^^ 
patriarchal traditioiis. 

In the first place, their castes. — Robertson, on the authority of 
Herrera, says, — " In tracing the great lines of the Mexican con- 
stitation, an image of feudal policy rises to our view, in its most 
rigid form; and we discern, in their distingaishing characters, a 
nobility jMJssessing almost independent authority ; a people de- 
pressed into the lowest state ol dejection; and a king intrusted 
with the executive power of the state. Ita spirit and principles 
aeem to have operated in the new world in the same manner as in 
the ancient. The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely limiled; 
all real and effictive authority was retained by the nobles. In 
order to secure full effect to these constitutional restraints, the 



it humiliating alate. A considerable number, unown 
b; the name of Mayeques, could not change their place of resi- 
dence without pemnssion of the superior to whom txiey belonged. 
"^ were conveyed, together with the lands on which they were 
^_ ], from one proprietor to another ; and were bound to culti- 
|i the ground, and perform several kinds of servile work. Others 
K reduced to the lowest form of subjection, that of domestic 

Titude, and felt the utmoat rigour of that wretched Btate, Their 

condition was held to be so vile, and tlieir lives deemed of so little 
vaJite, that a person who killed one of them was not subjected to 
any punishment. Even those considered as freemen were treated 
by their haughty lords as bein^ of an inferior species. The no- 
bles, possessed of amiile territories, were divided into various 
classes, to each of whicii peculiar titles of honour belonged. The 
people, not allowed to wear a dress of the same iashion, or to 
dwell in houses of a form, similar to those of the nobles, accosted 
Ibfra with the most submissive reverence. In the presence of 
their itovereign they duiflt not lift their eyes from the ground, or 
look him in the face. The nobles themselves, when admitted to 
an audience, entered barefooted, in mean garments, and, as slaves, 

Cd him homage approaching to adoration. The respect due 
[u inferiors to those above tbem in rank, was prescribed with 
such ceremonious accuracy, that it incorporated with the language, 
and influenced its genius and idiom. The style and appellations 
used in the intercourse between equals, would have ijeen so imbe- 
coming in the mouth of an inferior to one of higher rank, that it 
woold nave been deemed an insult." 

What a lively picture of that system of domination in the few, 
and slavery in the multitude, which we have seen, or soon shall 
Bi to have prevailed in all regions; iu the feudal lands of Europe; 
"syp*-' ^^^ ^"^ perfect is the resemblance, when 

, __ . . shall, that at the head of all these were the priests, 

a. Bays Faber, formed a regular hierarchy, and dwelt together 
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in cloisters attached to their lemplea. So likewise in Peru, the 
royal family, that which constituted the nobihty, were viewed as 
an entirely distinct race by the abject plebeians: a-nd they stn- 
diously preserved the purity of their high blood, by intermarrying 
solely amongst themselves. With these in the eovemment of the 
commonalty were associated the priesthood, who, as in Mesicoi 
were no straggling body, but a well-organized fraternity. 

With respect to tbeir triads, the same author says, the Peruvi- 
ans supposed Viracocha to be the creator of the gods : subordinate 
to him, they believed two triads ; connecting, like the natives of the 
eastern continent, the triple oflspring of the great father with the 
sun ; and, as in the case of Jupiter, with the thunder. The tirst 
consisted of Chuquilla, Catuilla, and Intyllapa;' or the fathet- 
thunder, the son-thuader, and the brother- thunder ; the second, of 
ApomCi, Churunti, and Inti-quaoqni ; as the father-sun, the son- 
sun, and the brother-sun. Nor were the^ satisfied with these two 
principal triads. So strongly were they unpressed with the notion 
of three deities inferior to that primeval god who sprung 6om the 
sea, that they had hkewise three images uf Chuquilla, himself a 
person of the first triad ; as the Persian Mythras was not only one 
with Oromasdes and Ahriman, hut was also said to have mpU- 
cated himself. They had also an idol Tanga-langa, which they 
said was one-in-three and three-in-one. Added to these, they ve- 
nerated, Uke the pagans of the eastern hemisphere, a great uni- 
versal mother; and what shows further the genuine character of 
this ereat demiurgic man of the sea, Noah, the superior of th^ 
multiplied triad, flie badge of the Inca, was a rainbow and two 
snakes i the one allusive to the deluge, the other the symbols of 
the two great parents of both gods and men, Porchas, m his Pil- 
grimage, quaintly calls this triad, an apish imitation of the Trinity 
brought in by the devil. Their worship was sufficiently diaboli- 
cal, being debased with all the ahominalile impurities of the Ark- 
ite superstitions. 

Remarks not dissimilar might he made on the deity of the 
Mexicans, believed to he the creator of the world. They call him 
Meiritli, or Yitzliputzli. His ima^ was seated on an asure-eu- 
loured stool, placed in a litter ; his complexion was also azm'e; 
and in his hand he held an azure sfaf^ fashioned in the shape of 
awavingseqient. Theirnextdeity theynamcdTlaloc; theirthird, 
Tezcallipuca. Him they esieemed the god of repentance. As for 
the superior divinily of this triad, lie was placed on a high altar, 
in a small box, decked with feathers and ornaments of gmd ; and 
the tradition of the Mexicans was, that when they journeyed by 
different stations, from a remote country to the north-west, tiiey 
bore this oracular ima^e along with them, seated in a coffer made 
of reeds. Whenever they rested they placed the ark of their deiRr 
on an altar; and at length, by his special direction, they built their 
principal city in the midst of a lake. 

They went forwards, says Furchas, " bearing their idol with 



He likewise gave them laws, and taught them ihe Bacriliccfi and 
ceremonies the; still abserve. And even as the pillar of cloud and 
of fire conducted the Israelites in their passage through the wil- 
derness, so this apish djvil gave them notice when to advance and 
when to stay." 

Every particular of this superstition shows its dituvian origin ; 
and proves the supposed denuurge to he no other than the great 
father. The ark of Mexltli is the same machine as that in which 
the Uammou, or Osiris, of Egypt was home in his procession ; the 
same as the ark of Bacchus, the ship of Isie, and the A^ha of 
Iswara. His dark coraplesion is thatof the Vishnu of the Indian, 
and Cneph of the Egyptian triads. He was oracular, like the ship 
Argo of the Greeks ; the Bans of Hamnion ; the chief Arkite gods 
of all Gentile natiouB. He connects hia city with a lake, like the 
ancient Cabin, like that of Buto on the lake Chemmis in Egypt ; 
and has evident conneidon with the lake and floating islands of aU 
the pagan mythologies. 

It is a curious circumstance, that we find the doctrine of the 
succession of worlds, and of the death and revival of the hero-gods, 
aJso amongst the Mexicans. They doubtless brought it out of 
eastern Asia, with a mythology which is substantially the same as 
that of the larger continent, agreeably to their standing tradition 
Inspecting the route of their ancestors. They supposed the world 
to nave been made by the gods, but imagined' that, since the crea- 
tion, four suns have successively appeared and disappeared. The 
first sun perished by a deluge; the second fell fiom Deaven when 
there were many giants in the country ; the third was consumed 
by fire ; the fourth was dissipated by a tempest of wind. Three 
days after the last sun became visible, all the former gods died : 
then, in process of time, were produced those whom they nave since 
■worshipped. This resemblance to the tradition of the Hindoos, is 
striking enough, as well as to that of the Egyptians, who told He- 
rodotus that the same sun had four times deviated from his course, 
having twice risen in the west, and twice set in the east. 

"When the Mexicans brought their Arkite god out of Asia, they 
also brought with him the ancient mysteries of that deity. Like 
the idolaters whom they had left behind, they sacrificed on the 
tops of mountains, in traditional commemoration of the sacrifice 
on Ararat ; and adored their bloody gods in dark caverns, similar 
to those of the worship of Mythraa. Their orgies, like all the other 
orpes of the Gentiles, appear to have been of a peculiarly gloomy 
and terrific nature ; sufficient to strike with terror even the most 
undaunted hearts. Hence their priests, in order that they might 
StcnB'hled to go through the dreadful rites without shuddering, 
iwinted themselves with a peculiar ointment, and used various 
Silastic ceremonies to banian fear. Thus prepared, Ihcy boldly 
Tlied forth to celebrate theh nocturnal rites in wild mountains 
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and the deep recesses of obscure caveB, much ia the same ma&nei 
as the nightly orgies of Bacehiis, Cerea, and Ceridwen were cele- 
brated by their respective nations. A similar process enabled 
them to o&r up those hecatombs of human victims, h^ which 
their blood-stained superstition was more eminently distdnguished 
than even those of Moloch, Cali.'Cronus, or Jaggetnath. They 
had also their vestal virgins; and both those women and the 
priests were wont frantically to cut themselves with knives while 
engaged in the worship of their idols, like the votaries of Baal and 
Bellona. 

Of their bloody sacrifices, the Spanish writers are full ; particu- 
larly Herrera, Acosta, and Bemal Diaz. Fear, says those authore, 
was the soul of the Mexican worship. They never approached 
their altars without sprinkling them nith blood, drawn from their 
own bodies. But of all ofienngs, human sacrifices were deemed 
the most acceptable. This bdief, mingUng with the spirit af 
vengeance, added more force to it ; erery captive taken in war was 
brought to the temple, and sacrificed with horrid cmeltieB, The 
head and the heart were devoted to the gods : the body was carried 
off by the warrior who took the captive, to feast himself and his 
friends. Hence, the spirit of the Mexicans became proportionaUy 
unfeehng ; and the genius of their reUgion so far counteracted the 
influence of pohcy and arts, that, notwithstanding their progress 
in both, their manners, instead of softening, became more fierce. 
Those nations in the New World, who had made the greatest pro- 
gress in the arts of social life, were, in several respects, tile most 
ferocious ; and the barbarity of their actions exceeded even those 
of the savage state. 

The Spanish writers have been charged with exaggerating the 
number of human victims annually sacrificed by the Mexicans. 
Gomara says, there was no year in which twenty thousand were 
not immolated. The skulls of those unhappy persons were ranged 
in order, in a building erected for that purpose ; and two of 
Cortes's officers who had counted them, told Gomara they amounted 
to a hundred and thirty-six thousand. Herrera declares that five 
and twenty thousand have been sacrificed in one day. The first 
bishop of Mexico, in a letter to the chapter-general of his order, 
states tlie annual average at twenty thousand. On the other 
hand, Bemal Diaz asserts that the Franciscan monks, who were 
sent into New Spain, immediately after the conquest, found, on 
particular inquiry, that they did not exceed annually two thousand 
five hundred. Probably the numbers varied with the varying 
nstanccs of war and other occurrences ; but from all authori- 
t appears that their bloody rites were carried to an enormous 
t. 
enough of these terrible and revolting trophies of prieat- 
craft We might follow the course of this pestilence into Africa 
and the South-sea Isles; but I sliall rather choose to refer all 
those who may be curious on the subject, to the narratives of our 
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travellers and missionaries, in which they will see the same causes 

operating the same effects. I prefer to give a concluding page or 

two in this chapter, to the vivid pictiu^ of priestcraft which Mr. 

Southey has drawn in his nohle poem of Madoc. No man has 

felt and described the true spirit of this terrible race of men more 

forcibly than Mr. Southey. His Madoc was a Welsh prince, 

wh(^ according to Cambrian tradition, first discovered America, 

and there setUed with a colony of his countrymen. On this 

foundation Mr. Southey has formed one of his most dehghtfol 

poems ; full of nature, of the working of strong affections, and of 

the spirit of the subject. 

Madoc discovers land, and falls in with a native who had fled 
fiom his country to avoid being sacrificed by the priests. This 
youth, Lincoya, leads Madoc to his native land, where he is soon 
mtrodaced to Erillyab, the widowed queen, who sits before her 
door, neai' the war-pole of her deceased husband ; — a truly noble 
woman. Madoc, in his own narrative, says, — 

She welcomed us 
"With a proud sorrow in her mien ; fresh fruits 
Were spread before ib, and her gestures said 
That when he lived whose hand was wont to wield 
Those weapons, — that in better days, — that ere 
She let the tresses of her widowhood 
Grow wild, she could have given to guests like us 
A worthier welcome. Soon a man approached. 
Hooded with sable ; his half-naked limbs 
Smeared black : the people at his sight drew round ; 
The women wailed and wept ; the children turned 
And hid their faces in their mothers' knees. 
He to the queen addressed his speech, then looked 
Around the children, and laid hands on two / 
Of different sexes, but of age alike, 
Some six years old, who at his touch shrieked out. 
But then Lincoya rose, and to my feet 
Led them, and told me thai the conqueror claimed 
These innocents for tribute ; that the priest 
Would lay them on the altar of his god, — 
Tear out their little hearts in sacrifice. 
Yea, with more ciursed wickedness, himself 
Feast on their flesh. 

Madoc defends the children ; sends away the disappointed priest, 
and, in consequence, gets into war with the Azticas, the powerful 
• tribe which has seized upon Aztlan, the city of the Hoamen, the 
people of queen Erillyab. He soon, however, obliges them to come 
to terms ; to renounce their bloody rites j and, having put things 
into a fair train, return8''to Europe for fresh stores and emigrants. 
In his absence, the priests of Aztlan, according to the wont of all 
priests, stir up the king of Aztlan again to war. They cry, if 
not exactly " Great is Diana of the Ephesians,'* Great is Mexitli 



of the Aflieaa. They pretpinl to hear voices and see prodigies. 
they pretend the gods cry out for the blood of their enemieB, and 
forebode all manner of destruction from them, if they be not 
appeased. Madoc does but just arrive in time to save hia colmiT. 
A desperate war is commenced ; an occasion is given for the fiul 
display of the reckless atrocity, the perfidy, and vile arts of the 
priests, and for many noble and toucning incidents arising ont of 
the contact of better natures with the casualties of battle and 
stratagem. Hoel, a child, the nephew of Madoc, is carried oS, at 
the instigation of the priests, to be sacrificed. Madoc, in follow- 
ing his captives, falls himself into an ambush, and is doomed 3 
victim to Mexitli ; but escapes through a national custom of 
allowing a great warrior to fignt for his life at the altar-stone, by 
the timety arrival of his friends, and by the assistance of a native 
maiden, to whom also Hoel owes his rescue from the den of Tlaloc, 
where he was left to starve. The Azticas are defi;ated, and finally 
abandon their territory, going onward and founding Mexico : call- 
ing it after the name of their chief deity. 
To* 
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On « hufe throne, witli fouT huge silver snttkea, 
Aa if tie keeper of the sanetaary. 
Circled, with stretching neck and f^ga displayed, 
HexiUi sal ; another graven snake 
Belted witb scales of gnld his monstrous bulk. 
Around his neck a loathsome collar hung 
Of hitman hearts ; the face was masked with gold ; 
His specular eyoa seemed fire ; one hand uprcared 
A club, tho other, as in battle, hold 
The shield ; and over all suspended hung 
The banner of the nation. 
The chief priest, Tezozomoc, when about to present little HiK 
to the idol, and the child, terrified at his hideous apj 
shrieks and recoils &om him, is thus described ; — 
His dark aspect. 
Which nature with her harshest characters 
Had fealuied, art made worse. His cowl was white 
Hia unliimmed hair, a long and loathsome mass. 
With cotton cords entwisted, cinng with gum, 
And matled with the blood which every mom 
He from his temples drow hefore the god. 
In sacriilce ; bare were his arms, and smeared 
Black ; but hia countenance a stronger dread 
Than all the horiDra of that outward garb 
Struck, with quick instiDct, to young Hoel's heart. 
It was a face whose settled sullenneaa 
So gentle feeling ever had disturbed : 
Which when he probed a victim's living breast. 
Retained its hard composure. 
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The whole work is alive with the machinations, arts, and fanatic 
deeds of the priesthood. The king of the Azticas, in an early 
conference with Madoc, says, speakmg of the priests, — 

Awe them, for they awe me : 

and his queen, after he has been killed in battle, and she is about 
to perish on his funeral pile, calls out to his brother and suc- 
cessor, — 

Take heed, O king ! 
Beware these wicked men ! They to the war 
Forced my dead lord. . . Thou knowest, and I know, 
He loyed the strangers ; that his noble mind, 
Enlightened by their lore, had willingly 
Put down these cursed altars ! As she spake. 
They dragged her to the stone. . . . Nay ! nay ! she cried. 
There needs not force ! I go to join my lord ! 
His blood and mine be on you ! Ere she ceased, 
The knife was in her breast. Tezozomoc, 
Trembling with wrath, held up toward the sun 
The reeking heart. 

When the war is terminated, Madoc declares, 

No priest must dwell among us, — that hath been 
The cause of all this misery ! 

And that, indeed, has been the cause of at least half the miseries 
in the world, as I shall hereafter show. With this sentiment let 
ns close this chapter. 




We have now traversed an immenae space of country, and of time; 
and found one great uniform spirit of priestciaft, one uniform 
Bystem of jiaganiam, presiding over and oppressing the semi-bar- 
barous nations of the esrth ; it remains for us to inquire whether 
the three great nations of antiquity, Greece, Egypt, and India, so 
early eelebrated for their science, pMlosophy, and poUtical im- 
portance, were affectedby the same mighty and singular influence; 
and here we shall find it triumphing in its clearest form, and ex- 
iating in its highest perfeclion. 

TEe priest ndden condition of Egypt is notorious to all readers 
of history. Lord Shaftesbury calls itr"the mother-land of super- 
atitions." So completely had the lorfly and cunnin" priesthood 
here contrived to fix themselves on the shoulders of the people, so 
completely to debase and stupify them with an ovcrwhelrmng 
abundance of foolish veneration, that the country swarmed witfi 
temples, gijds, and creatures, which, in themselves most noxious, 
or loathsome, were objects of adoration. Juvenal laughs at them, 
as making gods of their onions ; growing gods in their garden- 
beds by thousands — 



Niuninn ! 
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and dogs, cats, lizai^, and other creatures, were cherished with 
extraordinary veneration. Diodorus Siculus says, that a Roman 
soldier having by accident killed a cat, the common people in- 
stantly surrounded his house, with every demonstration of fhry. 
The king's guards were immediately despaiched to save him from 
their rage, but in vain ; his authority and the Roman name were 
eijually unavailing. 

The accounts we possess, of the extreme populousness of ancient 
Egypt ; of the number and splendour of their temples ; of the 
knowledge and authority of their priests ; and the mighty remains 
of some of their sacred buildings ; sufficiently testify to the splen- 
dour and absolute dominance of this order in this great kingoom. 

To show that the priestcraft of this ancient reahn was part of 
the same system that we have been tracing, a part of that still 
esistiiig in India, will require but little labour, we shall see that 
the Greek phiiosophers themselves assert the derivation of their 
mythology from Egypt; and so strikingly similar are those of 
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India and Egypt, that it has been a matter of debate 
learned men, which nation borrowed ils religion from the other. 
The fact appeaTs to be, that neither borrowed from the other, but 
tJiat both arew from one common source, a source we have aheady 
pointed out — that of tlie Cuthic tribes. Egypt was peopled by the 
children of Ham: and by whomsoever India waa peopled, the 
great priestly and military caste early found its way there, and in- 
troduced the very same superatitions, founded on the worship of 
Noah acd his sons ; and snadowed out with emblems and cere- 
monies derived from the memory of the flood. Both nations are 
of the highest antiqiiitjf ; both arrived at extraordinary knowledge 
of astronomy, of architecture, of many of the mechanic arts, of 
government, and of a certain moral and theologic philosophy, 
which the priests retained to themselves, and made use of as s 
mighty engine to enslave the people. Their knowledge was care- 
fulTy shrouded from the multitude ; the populace were crammed 
with all sorts of fabulous puerilities ; and were made to feel the 
display of science in the hands of the priesthood, as evidence of 
supernatural powers. 

Dr. Robertson, in his Disquisition on Ancient India, and in 
his History of America, has endeavoured to explain the nniformity 
of pagnn belief, by supposing that rude nations would every where 
be inlhienced by the same great powers and appearances of na- 
tOTB; — by the beneficial influence of the sun and moon; of the 
fridtiiil earth i by the contemplation of the awfulness of the ocean, 
of tempests, and thnnder ; and would come to adore those great 
objects as gods. But this will, by no means, account for the strik- 
ing identity of the great principles and pracHces of paganism, as 
we have seen them existing. Different nations, especially under 
the different afipecls of widely divided climates, would have ima- 
gined widely different deities ; and the ceremonies in which they 
would have adored them, would have been as infinite as the va- 
garies of the human fancy. But would they have all produced 
gods BO positively of the pame family, that whoever went Irom one 
nation to another, however distant, amongst people of totally dif- 
ferent habits and genius, would have immediately recognised their 
own Bods, and have given them their own names ? Would Cffisar 
and Tacitus have beheld Roman gods in Germany and Gaul ? Hero- 
dotus, Plato, and Pythagoras, have found those of Greece in Egypt ? 
Would these gods be, in every country, attended by the same tra- 
ditionary theory of origin, — the three sons of one great father, 
multiplying themselves into the eight persons of the ori™ial gods 
—the precise number of those enclosed in the ark? would tra- 
ditions of the flood in all countries, most full and remarkable, and, 
in the oldest Hindoo writings, almost word for word with the 
in the Bible, have existed, as may be seen in the histories of 
voriotu countries ; and as may be found carefully collected ^ 
Faber and Bryant in their woriis on the pagan mythologies ? This 
wnld not be ;— nor would so many nations, in different parts "^ 
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IS rational as to suppose the syste 
the work of chance: and the farliier 
we see this demonstrated. 

The Egyptians, like all other nations, had their triad of gods t — 
Horns, Osiris, and Typhon. This was ihe popular one ; out the 
priests bad another of a more intelleclual nature, Emepb, Eictoti, 
and Phtha. They had also their great mother, Isis, Ceres, or the 
earth ; but they had besides many inferior deities, which we need 
not enumerate. Every god had bis shrine ; every shrine its train 
of priests ; besides which there were the shrines of the oracles, so 
that there was plenty of influence and profit for (he priesthood- 
They bore the ark of Osiris once a year in procession ; settin^it 
afloat on the Nile at a cerlain place, and lamenting it for a time as 
lost. It was taken up at another place, with great rejoicings that 
the godwas found again. It was said tebe pursuedby the great evil 
serpent Typhon in flie ocean ; but in time was triumphant over him 
—a direct allusion to the going of Noah into the ark, and being 
driven by the great power of waters for a lime ; when he returned, 
to land, and peopled the world anew. 

Their doctrine of transmigration, Herodotus tells us, some of his 
countrymen, whom he could name, but does not choose, (meaning, 
however, Pytliagoras and others,) carried thenceinto Greece. ITie 
Egyptians, says the venerable Greek, believe that, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the soul immediately enters into some other ani- 
mal ; and tliat, after using as vehicles every species of terrestrial, 
aquatic, and winged creatures, it finally enters a second time into 
a human body. They affirm that it undergoes all these changes in 
the s^ce of three thousand years. 

This is precisely the doctrine of (he Hindoos, and of those na- 
tions we have already noticed ; and hence proceeded tliat excessive 
veneration of the people for every species of animal ; fearing to 
hurt or destroy them, lest they shoula dislodge (he soul of a rela- 
tive or friend. We have noticed their furv about a cat: their 
\ equally extreme, till after the celebrated 
n of Canibyses the Persian, who, with the zeal of hia 
- - intry against all images of deity, threw down their idols. Mid 
slew their sacred animds, which the dogs devoured, and thereby 
became objects of abhorrence to the Egyptians. 

Their laws, says Herodotus, compel them to cherish aninjals. 
A certain number of men and women are appointed lo this office, 
which is esteemed so honourable that it descends in succession 
from father to son. In the presence of these animals the inhabit- 
ants of the cities perform their vows. They address themselyes 
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as soppHcants to the divinity which is supposed to be represented 
by the animal in whose presence they are. They then cut off their 
children's hair; sometimes the whole; sometimes the half; at 
others a third. This they weigh in a balance against a piece of 
silver. As soon as the silver preponderates, they give it to the 
woman who keeps the beast. It is a capital offence to kill one of 
these animals. To destroy one accidentally is punishable by a fine 
paid to the priests ; but he who kills an ibis or a hawk, however 
involuntarily, cannot by any means escape death. Whenever a 
cat dies, there is universal mourning in a family, and every mem- 
ber of it cuts off his eyebrows ; but when a dog dies, they shave 
their heads and every part of their bodies. This, after the days of 
Cambyses, would, of course, be somewhat altered. The cats, when 
dead, are carried to sacred buildings, salted, and afterwards buried 
in the city of Bubastes. Female do^ are buried in sacred chests, 
wherever they happen to die, as are ichneumons ; shrew-mice and 
hawlu are buried at Butos ; bears and wolves, where they die. 
Otters and eels also excited great veneration. The crocodile was 
held to be divine by one part of the kingdom ; by another, it was 
execrated. Where it was reverenced, it had temples, a large train 
of attendants, and, after death, was embalmed. Maximus Tyrius 
says, a woman reared a young crocodile, and the Egyptians 
esteemed her highly fortunate, as the nurse of a deity. The woman 
had a child which used to play with the crocodile, till the animal 
one day turned fierce, and ate it up: the woman exulted, and 
counted the child's fate blessed in the extreme, to have been the 
victim of her domestic god. Such is the melancholy stupidity into 
which priestcraft can plunge the human mind ! 

I shaU not pursue the superstitions of this people further, but 
refer my readers to Herodotus, Plutarch, Diodorus, and Porphy- 
rins, for all further particulars ; except to state that the Egyptians, 
were we to credit Iierodotus, were singular in one respect — having 
no human sacrifices, save, perhaps, in the very earliest ages. This, 
however, is so remarkable an exception to the universality of the 
system, tiiat we find it difficult of belief; and, on turning to Strabo, 
we are assured that they annually sacrificed to the Nile a noble 
virgin; a statement confirmed by the Arabian writer, Murtadi, 
who relates that they arrayed her in rich robes, and hurled her 
into the stream. Diodorus aflirms, that they sacrificed red-haired 
men at the tomb of Osiris, because his mortal enemy, Typhon, was 
of that colour. Busiris sacrificed Thracians to appease the angry 
Nile ; and three men were daily sacrificed to Lucma at Heliopo- 
Hs; instead of which Amasis afterwards humanely substituted 
waxen images. 

They not only practised these horrors, but the Phallic rites in 
all their loathsomeness ; and ingrafted a vulgar and indecent cha- 
racter on the national manners. They propagated the abomin- 
ations of Priapis, and the Bacchanalian and Saturnalian orgies 
amongst the Greeks. The priests had so fast bound the people 
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n the strongest bonds — knowli'dge in their own order, and ignor- 
ance in the multitude; in puerile forniB and ceremonies, ana the 
ierpent-folds of sensuality j that they had established themselves 
in. the most absolute manner on their shoulders. Rome and India 
can alone present similar examples. 

As we have seen in ail other countries, so here they were the 
lordly caste. The nation, say the authorilies I have above quoted, 
is divided into three castes — priests, nobles, and people ; the latter 
df whom are confined to mechanic or rural employments, utterly 
excluded from knowledge, advancement, and power. As in India, 
to this day, the son must succeed his father in ois trade. " I know 
not," says Herodotus, " whetiier the Greeks have borrowed this 
custom from them, hut I have seen the same thing in various parts 
of Thrace, Scythia, Persia, and Lydia, It seems, indeed, to be an 
established prejudice amongst nations, even the least refined, to 
consider mechanics and their descendants as the lowest sort o£ 
citizens, and to esteem those most noble who are of no profession. 
The soldiers and the priests are the only ranks in Egypt which are 
honourably distinguished; these, each of them, receive from the 
pubUc a portion of land of twelve acres, free from all taxes : be- 
sides this, the military enjoy, in their turn, other advanti^s ; one 
thousand are every year, m turn, on the king's guard, and receive, 
besides their land, a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two 
of beef, and four austeres of wine." 

Plato, Plutarch, and Diodoras agree with him in this particular. 
A prince, say they, cannot reign in Egypt if he be ignorant of 
sacred aJ&irs. The king must be either of the race or priests or 
soldiers; these two classes being distinguished, the one by their 
wisdom, the other hj their valour. When they have chosen a 
warrior for king, he is immediately admitted into the ordn' of 
priests, who instruct him in their mysterious philosophy. The 
priests may censure the king; ^ve him advice; and regulate hia 
actions. By them is fixed the tune when he shall walk, bathe, or 
even visit his wife. The sacred ministers possess, in return, many 
and great advant^es. They are not ohhged to consume any part 
of theu? domestic property ; each has a moiety of sacred vutnda, 
ready dressed, assigned him, besides a large daily allowance of 
beef, and geese, and wine. 

What a striking illustration is this of what we find in Genesis, 
chap, xlvii. 22, of the doings of Joseph, who adopted a policy 
towai'ds the, Egyptians more despotic than one would have ex- 
pected from his patriarchal character, or from a simple Canaan- 
itish shepherd — first, of gathering up the com from all the land of 
Egypt, and then selling it out, in the horrors of famine, to the 
]ieople for their possessions, whereby the whole kingdom becamie 
the purchased property of Pharaoh, except that of the priests — 
" only the land of the priests bought he not, for the priests had a 
portion assigned them of Pharaoh." 

The priests^ indeed, were too powerful for Joseph, oi 
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Pharaoh himsell Darius wished only to place a statue of him* 
self in a temple; the priests violently resisted it, and Darius was 
obliged to submit Herodotus tells us that the priests showed 
bizn the images of their predecessors for three hundred and forty- 
one descents : and M. Larcher even supposes that these priests 
were, for many ages, the sole princes of this strange country; 
a most triumphant reign of priestcraft indeed ! Let us now turn 
to Greece. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



GREECE. 



The popular theology of this noble and celebrated nation, as it 
existed during its most enlightened ages, has been made familiar 
to every mind, by its literature being taught in all schools, and 
furnishing perpetual allusions and embellishments to all writers. 
Herodotus says that Hesiod and Homer invented the theogony of 
Greece; that is, they, no doubt, methodized the confused traditions 
of their ancestors, and organized them into that very beautiful sys- 
tem, which we still admire, when it has become the most fabulous 
of fables, more than the kindred creations of all other people. 
Though it had the same origin as all other mythologies, yet, pass- 
ing thi'ough the glorious minds of these poets, it assimied all those 
characters of grace and beauty which they conferred on their litera- 
ture, their philosophy, and on all the arts and embellishments of 
life. Familiar as Homer has made us all with that hierarchy of 
gods which figures so conspicously in his writings, we are con- 
tinually furnished by him with glimpses of a more ancient dynasty, 
and with theories of their origin, which clash with his more ge- 
neral one, and at first puzzle and confound us. When we come, 
however, to trace up these casual reveaUngs, we soon find our- 
selves in a new world. These gods, which he at first taught us 
were all the ofl&pring of Saturn, and of his three sons, Jupiter, 
Neptune, and rluto, we discover, to our astonishment, are the 
gods of all other nations, — ^^ods assuming all the character of the 
highest antiquity, and deriving their being in a manner totally at 
variance with tne more modem system. His Hercules, Baccnus, 
Apollo, Ceres, Venus, &c., instead of being the comparatively re- 
cent children of Jove, are found to blend and become sjmonymous 
with him or the great mother. Surprised at this strange discovery, 
we pursue the inquiry, and are led into those very regions where 
we nave lately been— into central Asia, and to the period of the 
Flood. The tombs of the gods were existing in Greece; they 
were, therefore, but deified men, — and whence came these men ? 
From the Flood. Traditions of floods were the most familiar of 
things in Greece ; and they agreed, both that of Deucalion and 
others, with all the particulars of the real one. Herodotus tells 
us that the Egyptians, into whose religion he was initiated, in- 
vented the names of the twelve great gods ; but we have already 
seen whence the Egyptians drew their deities. Plutarch contends 
that they came from rhoenicia. And who were the gods of the 
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'Phoenicians? Ilus, or Ark-Ilus, or Hercules, i.e. Noah; and 
Dagon ; the old man, On, or Oannes, who, according to Sanco- 
niathon, came out of the sea, and taught them to plant com and the 
vine. Others say, that the gods came into Greece from Samo- 
thrace, with the Pelasgi, an ancient wandering people, who bore 
in an ark with them, the Cabiri, or mighty ones. These Cabin 
have been the subject of much contention ; but all writers admit 
that they were three, or eight ; that is, the three sons of Noah, or 
the eight people of the ark. It is most hkely that from all these 
sources portions of the same ^eat system of corrupted worship 
were denved. So conspicuous is the real origin of all Ae Grecian 
traditions, that I shall not dwell upon it ft is enough to state, 
that they celebrated the same mysteries, practised the same human 
sacrifices, were contaminated with the same Phallic abominations, 
as all the other nations of paganism ; in fact, all the characters of 
the great Noachic superstitions were ingrafted upon them. The 
bold and free genius of the nation ; that splendid and extraor- 
dinary emanation of intellect, which not only made it the wonder 
of the ancient world, but has constituted it the well-spring of 
knowledge to all ages, and almost the creator of the universal 
modem mind, saved it from the utmost horrors and degradations 
of priestcraft. The national spirit operating in the soul of Homer, 
a^ain, through him, operated with tenfold force on the minds of 
his countrymen. In all other countries the priests were the mo- 
nopolists of knowledge. *^Immured," says Maurice, in his Indian 
Antiquities, " in the errors of polytheism, as was the great body 
of the Egyptian nation, it has been incontestably proved by the 
immortal Cudworth, that the hierophant, or arch-priest, in the 
secret rites of their religion, taught the doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead ; but this noble sentiment, though they had the mag- 
nanimity to conceive, they wanted the generosity to impart to the 
deluded populace; for it was thought dangerous both to the 
church and state, to shake the foundations of the reigning super- 
stitions.*' This, if I have not already shown, it would be easy to 
show, was the practice the world over ; but this knowledge falling 
on the mind of Homer, he disdained to make it an instrument of 
slavery, but poured it abroad hke light through the earth ; and 
his countrymen, listening to his glorious poems with enthusiasm, 
became imbued with the same dauntless, untameable spirit, alike 
intolerant of the despotism of the throne or the altar. Many of 
his more timid compatriots, indeed, were terrified at the freedom 
of his treatment of the gods. Every where we perceive that he 
regarded them but as convenient poetical machineiy. Ever and 
anon we find him rising into such sublime notions of Deity and 
the Divine government, that we feel that he possessed that true 
knowledge of the Creator, which Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero, 
in Rome, afterwards displayed. So strikingly, indeed, does he 
evince this, that many have thought that in his wanderings he had 
come in contact with the Hebrew doctrines. I doubt this. I be- 
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lieve, rather, it came to him from the earliest ages, by otiber 
sources ; but be it as it may, his description of the gods exerting 
their power is ahnost worthy of Isaiah. 

Mars shouts to Simois firom his beauteous hill : 
The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood sUIl. 
Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stem Neptune shakies the solid ground ; 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around : 
Through all their summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from their sources boil her himdred floods. 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the tossed navies beat the heaving main. 

Pope^a TranalaiioH. B. zx. 

The sentiments that abound in the Odyssey are worthy, not 
merely of a Hebrew, but of a Christian ; — as this fine and just 
opinion of slavery : — 

Jove fixed it certain, that "vrliatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his vrordi away. — B. xviii. 

This noble description of the power of conscience :— 

Pirates and conquerors of hardened mind, 
The foes of peace, and scourges of mankind. 
To whom offending men are made a prey, 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away : 
Even these, — ^when of their ill-got spoils possessed, 
Find sure tormentors in the guilty breast ; 
Some voice of God, close whispering within — 
" Wretch I this is villany ; and this is sin ! " 

And those many declarations of Gad's guardianship of the poor 
and the stranger : — 

*Tis Jove unfolds our hospitable door ; 

Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor. — ^B. xiv. 

Let first the herald due libations pay 

To Jove, who guides the wanderer on his way, — ^B. yii. 

By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent. 
And what to them we give, to Jove is lent. 

Low at thy knee, thy succour we implore ; 

Respect us human, and relieve us poor ; 

At least some hospitable gifts bestow, 

'Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe, 

'Tis what the gods require : — those gods revere, — 

The poor and stranger are their constant care. 

To Jove their cause, and their revenge belongs — ' 

He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. — ^B. ix« 
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Vrata Homer's mind, Inith glanned nbroad with a diyine and 
jbcadless honesty ; unlike that of poor Herodotus, who, at the 
- nttecance of a bolder seutiraent, hopes he has not given offence to 
gods or men. 

We see in liis writings not only continual indicationB of gjeat 
moral truths, but the same integrily evinced in sketching the man- 
ners of the early ages of his country. We see his tavourile hero 
dragging his noble foe at Ids chariot, and immolating men at the 
ftmeral of his friend — traits of savage character vith which he 
-wonld not have invested him, but from rtgard to a genuine rente- 
-■ - -' " ■ ■-' - ' ■ " ■ ■ Vrtiat 



a of Grecian mind and manners at that epoch. 
Greece would have been in the hands of priests, but for its own 
elastic spirit, and for the mighty influence of its poetii aud aages, 
we have seen pictured in othernadons ; what it wa£, we have now 
to see. Priestcraft here did aot rule with the same unmasked 
mien and unrestrained hand, as in other countries ; — it adapted its 
■policy to the spirit of the people. It gratified their curiosity after 
. philosophic knowledge, and after the future, by mysteries and 
oracles ; their love ofgrace and festivity, by beauteous processions 
and joyous festivals ; it captivated and awed thdr sensitive ima- 
sin&doiis, by calling to its aid the fine arts, as the papal chorch 
did afterwards b^ its adherents, — erecting the most magnificenl 
temples, and setting before their eyes those miracles of paintings, 
now lost, except in the eulogiums of Antiquity ; and of sculpture, 
Bome of which remain to command the admiration, if not the wor- 
ahip of the world. By these means they attained their end,— im- 
mense wealth and influence, — an induence, liie strength of which, 
on the common mind, may be estimated by facts about to be given, 
bat perlmps more by the circumstance of Socrates, the most saga- 
cious of their philosophers, at the hour of his death, and whenlie 
was delivering the most sublime sentiments, enjoining his friends 
to sacrifice on his behalf a cock to ^sculapius. This influence 
tiia witty enemy of Socrates, Aristophanes, shook not a little by 
liis free and resistless ridicule of the popular gods in his comedies. 
Let us now briefly run over the great features of piesteraft in 
Greece; and first, of human sacrifices. Archbishop Potter, in his 
Antiquities of Greece, chap, iv., says, " Neither was it lawful to 

t«Bcri&ce oxen only, but also men. Examples of this sori; of in- 
^tunanity were very common in most of the barbarous nations. 
Among the primitive Grecians it was acconnted an act of so nn- 
-coDHUon cruelty and impiety, that Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was 
feigned by the poets to cave been turned into a wotf, because he 
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1 a human sacrifice to Jupiter. In latter days it was un- 
idly more common and familiar. Aristomenes, the Messinian, 
■acrificed three hundred men, among whom was Theopompua, 
one of the kings of Sparta, to Jupiter of Ithomc. Themistocles, 
in order to procure the assistance of the gods against the Persians, 
sacrificed some captives of that nation, as we find in Plutarch. 
Baoehoe had an altar in Arcadia, upon which young damsels were 
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beaten to death with bundles of rods; something like b 
was practised by the LaeedemonianB, who scourged the children, 
.sometimes to death, in honour of Diana Orthia. To the Manes 
and infemalgods, such saeriScea were very often ofiered. Hence 
we read of Folyxena's being sacrificed to Achillea ; and Homer 
relates how that hero butchered twelve Trojan captives at ti 
fimeral of Patroclns, .^neas, whom Virgil celebrates fi)r_i 
piety, 18 an example of the same practice : — " 

Sulmone creates 
Quatuor Uc juvenes, totidem, quos ediicat Dfens, 
Vivcntes rapit ; inferias qnoa immDlct umljria, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat snnBuine flammas. — Lib. 
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" Whoever desires to see more instances of human, sacrifices, 
may consnlt Clemens of Alexandria, Eusebius, and other Chris- 
tian apologists." 

To this we may add, the well-known sacrifice of Iphygenia, by 
the assembled Grecian powers on their way lo Troyi the sacrifice 
of two children by Menelaus, related by Herodotus ; and wbat- 
Plutarch says, that the Greeks sacrificed many children annually 
to Saturn: so that we sec this famous people was sufficiently in- 
fected by this bloody superstition. 

Of their Phallic rites we shall, for decency's sake, say no more 
than refer to their own writers, whose descriptions of the Bacchic 
and'Priapic oi^ee are astoaiahing. 

For their reugious festivals and processions, we refer to Potter ; 
and shall only say liiat, in these, every charm of grace, every in- 
toxication of festivity was exhausted, to fascinate a people so alive 
to such influences ; and they were made to contribute abundantly 
to the coffers of the priests. 

Another potential source of power and wealth wa.^ augury. 
Augurs were a class of men frequently priests, but always bearing 
mtu^h the same relation to the pagan priesthood, that the monks 
did to those of the papal hierarchy. They were but varieties of 
the same class of ammals of prev. They pretended to discern and 
declare the will of the gods, by the flight of birds, by the intestineB 
of animals, and by various other s^s; bnt it was through the 
medium of the oracjes that priestcraft awed, and practised on, the 
public mind most effectually. These were situated in solemn tem- 
ples, or fearful, sacred groves ; were gurrounded by every thing 
which could terrify and confound the imagination ; and, accom- 
panied by dread and mysterious sounds, and by the cries and con- 
tortions of the priest or priestess, were supposed to proelsim the 
dicta of the gods. Tbey were, consequenOy, a mine of wealth 
and power to the priests. " Of all sorts of (Uvination," says Pot- 
ter, " oracles had always the greatest repute, as being thought to 
proceed in an immediate manner from the gods \ whereas, others 
were delivered by men, and had a greater dependence on them, 
who might, either out of ignorance, mistake, or out of fear, hope, 
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or other rnilawfol and base ends, conceal or betray the truth.; 
whereas, they thought the gods, who were neither obnoxious to 
the anger, nor stood in need of the rewards, nor cared for the pro- 
mises of mortal, could not be prevailed upon to do either of them. 
Upon this account, oracles obtained so great credit and esteem, 
that, in all doubts and disputes, their determinations were held 
sacred and inviolable. Whence, as Strabo reports, vast numbers 
flocked to them to be resolved in all manner of doubts, and to ask 
counsel about the management of their affairs ; insomuch, that no 
business of great consequence was undertaken, scarce any war 
waged, peace concluded, new form of government instituted, or 
new laws enacted, without the advice ^nd approbation of an oracle. 
Croesus, before he durst venture to declare war against the Per- 
sians, consulted not only all the most famous oracles of Greece, 
but sent ambassadors to Libya, to ask advice of Jupiter Hammon. 
Minos, the Cretan lawgiver, conversed with Jupiter, and received 
instructions from him, now he might new-model his government. 
•Lycurgus also made visits to the Delphian Apollo, and received 
from mm that platform which he afterwards communicated to the 
Lacedemonians. Nor does it matter whether these things were 
true or not, when lawgivers, and men of the greatest authority, 
were forced to make use of these methods to win them into com- 
pliance. My author also goes higher, and tells us, that inspired 
persons were thought worthy of the greatest honour and trusts : 
msomuch, that we sometimes find them advanced to the throne, 
and invested with the royal power ; — for that, being admitted to 
the councils of the gods, they were best able to provide for the 
welfare of men. 

" This representation Stood the priests, who had their dependence 
on the oracle, in no small stead; for finding their credit thus 
thoroughly established, they allowed no man to consult their gods 
before he had offered costly sacrifices, and made rich presents to 
them. Whereby it came to pass, that few besides great and wealthy 
men were admitted to ask their advice, the rest being unable to 
pay the charges required on that account, which contnbuted very 
much to raise the esteem of oracles among the common people ; 
men being generally apt to admire the things they are kept at some 
distance from, and, on the other hand, to contemn what they are 
£9uniliarly acquainted with. Wherefore, to keep up their esteem 
with the better sort, even they were only admitted on a few stated 
days : at other times, neither the greatest prince could purchase, 
nor persons of the greatest quahty any way obtain an answer. 
Alexander himself was peremptorily denied by the Pythia, till she 
was by downright force compelled to ascend the tripos, when, 
finding herself unable to resist any longer, she cried out, * Thou 
art invincible!* which words were thought a very lucky omen, 
and accepted instead of a further oracle." 

Thus we see how artfully and triumphantlv the priests had 
managed to enslave this great and most intelligent of people. 
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holding them in abject and utter thraldom even while thejr i 
themsnves free. To the priests they were obliged to come ftw 
their original civil constitutions, and these they look care so to 
frame hs Co make themselves neceasary in every act and hour of 
existence, as they have done through the universal world. Oar 
author might have told us, however, what tricks statesmen wae 
suffered to play with the oracles when it suited them so to do; iiB 
might have added what prodigies and portents Themistocles ctHued 
to appear in these oracular temples, when he wished to rouse t^ 
Greeks against Persia. The arms of the temple at Delphi vtn 
shifted from the interior to the front of the fane in the niglUiSS 
if done by Divine hands; they were heard to clash ae if by in- 
vincible power; rocks fell, and thundered down in the faces of the 
enemy as they approached these sacred deJiles, and friends and 
foes were impre^ed with an idea that the gods were present to 
defend, their sanctuaries. These and similar facts lie might h&ve 
told us i — but let us proceed. 

Their sacred festivals, games, and celebration of mysteries, we 
have already heard were almost innumerable ; some occurring- 
yearly, others monthly, so that they were seldom without some- 
thing of the kind to occupy their attention, and bind them to the 
national religion. To iheir mysteries only can we devote a few 
passages. 

These have occupied much of the curiosity of the learned ; and 
their researehes have shown incontcstably, that the mysteries cele- 
brated in all ages and nations were substantially the same. Whe- 
ther they were celebrated in Egypt, in honour of Isis and Osiris; 
in Syria, of Baal i in Phrygia, in Crete, in Phenicia, in Lemnos,in 
Samothrace, in Cyprus, in India, or the British Isles, or in the 
Mythratic caves of Persia ; they had all the same object, and were 
attended by the same ceremonies. In Greeee'there might be dit 
feriag particulars in the orgies of Bacchus, Ceres, Jupiter, Pan, 
Silenus, Bhea, Venus, or Diana, yet their leading traits were the 
game. Their objects have been stated variously ) but they ap- 
pear, in fact, to have been various, yet all subservient to one great 
object,— which was, to teach the primal unity of the Deity, not- 
wilhstanding the popular multitude of gods, and to shadow oi^ 
the grand doctrine of the fall and repurification of the human 
BouL They appear evidently derived from, the Hood; representing 
a descent into the darkness of that death which Noah's entrance 
into the ark indicated to the world, and his subsequent return to 
life. In all, there was a person lost, and sought after with la- 
mentation; whether Isis was seeking Osiris, Ceres seeking Pro- 
serpine ; or Thammuz, Bacchus, Pan, Jupiter, or some other, was 
lamented with tears, and sought through terrors; and afterwards 
rejoiced in as found. In all, the aspirantij descended to darkness 
Bs of death, passed over a water in an ark or boat, and came into 
Elysium. l%e accounts in Homer and Virgil of the descent of 
Heruules, Ulysses, and .^neas into bell, are considered to be but 
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details of what is represented in the mysteries. In whatever mode 
they were celebrated, we invariably find a certain door or gate, 
viewed as of primary importance. Sometimes it was the door of 
tiie temple ; sometimes the door of the consecrated grotto ; some- 
tbnes it was the hatchway of the boat within which the aspirant 
was enclosed ; sometimes a hole, either natural or artificial, be- 
tween rocks ; and sometimes a gate in the sim, moon, or planets. 
Through this the initiated were bom again ; and from this the 
profone were excluded. The notion evidently originated from the 
aoor in the side of the ark through which the primary epopts were 
admitted, while 'the profane antediluvians were shut out. So 
sacred and secret were these mysteries in all countries, that who* 
€Fer revealed any portion of them was instantly put to death. 
The scrupulosity of the Romans with regard to the orgies of the 
Bona Dea, at which women onlv were admitted, is familiar to 
every reader of Cicero, by his harangue against Clodius, who 
violated this custom. Those who consulted the oracle of Tro- 
phonius had to pass through darkness, and descend, by a ladder 
mto the cave, with offerings of cakes of honey j and drank of the 
waters of oblivion, to forget all past cares, and of the waters of re- 
membrance, to recollect what they were about to see. 

They who had been initiated into the mysteries were held to be 
extremely wise, and to be possessed of motives to the highest 
honour and purity of life ; yet it cannot be denied that they were 
made, by the introduction of the Phallic obscenities, a means as 
much of debauchery as of refining the people. A little reflection, 
says Mr. Maurice, will soon convince us, that as persons of either 
sex were promiscuously allowed to be initiated, when the original 
physical cause came to be forgotten, what a general dissipation — 
wliat a boimdless immorality, would be promoted by so scandalous 
an exhibition as awaited them. The season of nocturnal gloom in 
which these mysteries were performed, and the inviolable secrecy 
which accompanied the celebration of them, added to the inviting 
solitude of the scene, conspired at once to break down all the bar- 
riers of restraint, to overturn all the fortitude of manly virtue, and 
to rend the veil of modesty from the blushing face of virgin inno- 
cence. At length licentious passion trampled upon the most 
sacred obstacles which law and religion united to raise against it. 
The bacchanal, frantic with midnight intemperance, polluted the 
secret sanctuaiy, and prosdtution sat throned upon the very altars 
of the gods. 

The effect upon the vulgar multitude cannot be doubted, how- 
ever different it miffht be upon the few of higher intellect and 
higher pursuit. By them the most sublime portions of the ancient 
mystenes would be awfully felt. Nothing can be conceived more 
solemn than the rites of initiation into the greater mysteries, as 
described by Apuleius and Dion Chrysostome, who had both gone 
through the awful ceremony, — ^nothing more tremendous than the 
scenery exhibited before the eyes of me terrified aspirant. After 
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entering the grand vestibule of the mystic shrine, he was led by 
the hierophaiit, amid surrounding darkness and incumbent hot- 
rora, through all those extended aisles, winding avenues, and 

§loomy adyta, equally belonging to the mystic temples of Egypt, 
lleusis, and India. " It was," says Stobius, as iinoted by War- 
burton, in his Divine Legation of Moses, " a wide and fearful 
march through night and darkness. Presently the ground began, 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple trembled, and strange 
and dreadful voices were heard through the midnight silence. To 
these succeeded other louder and more terrific noises, rcsembliiw 
thunder ; while quick and vivid flashes of lightning darted throngb 
the cavern, displaying to his view many ghastly sights and bis- 
ons spectres, emblematjcal of the various vices, diseases, infirm- 
ities, and calamities, incident to that state of terrestrial bondage 
from which his struggling soul was now going to emerge, as w3l 
as of die horrors and penal torments of the guilty in a future state. 
The temnle of !he Cecropian goddtss roared from its inmost re- 
cesses i the holy torches of Eleusis were waved on high by mimic 
furies i the sn^es of Triploleraus hissed a loud defiance, and ttie 
howling of the infernal dogs resounded through the awful glo<HB, 
which resembled the mahgnant and imperiect light of the mOOQ 
when partially obscured by elonde. At this period, all the pa- 
geants of vulear idolatry — all the train of gods, supernal and 
infernal, passed in awful succession before him ; and a hymn, called 
the Theology of Idols, recounting the genealogy and ftinctions of 
each, was snog : afterwards the whole fabulous detail was so- 
lemnly recanted by tiie mystagogue; a divine hymn, in honour of 
Eternal and Imaidtable Truth, was chanted, and the prafound- 
er mysteries commenced. And now, arrived on the verge of death 
and initiation, every thing wears a dreadful aspect : it is all hor- 
ror, trembling, and astonishment. An icy enilness sdzes his 
limbs ; a copious dew, like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 
ples : he staggers, and his senses b?gin to fail, when the scene is 
of a sudden changed, and the doors of the interior and splendidly 
illumined temple are thrown wide open. A miraculous and divine 
light discloses itself, and shining plains and flowering meadows 
open on all hands before him. ' Accesat confinium mortis,' aays 
Apuleins, ' et calcato Proserpina limine, per omnia vcctus ele- 
menta remeavi ; nocte medio soleh candido coruseantem lumine.' 
Arrived at the bourn of mortaUty, after having trod the gloomy 
threshold of Proserpine, I passed rapidly through all the sur- 
rounding elements, and, at deep midnight, beheld the sun shining 
in meridian splendour. The clouds of mental error and the shades 
of real darkness being now alike dissipated, both the soul and the 
body of the initiated esperienced a delightful vicissitude; and 
while the latter, purified i*ith lustrations, bounded in a blaze of 

_!__. .i__ c j:_..i^,jj|J jjj ^ tide of overwhelming transport. 

IS and triumphant exaltation, according to 
iw celestial beauty in all the dazzling mdi- 
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ance of its perfection ; when, joining with the glorified chorus, 
they were admitted to the beatj/lc visiorif and were initiated into the 
most blessed of all mysteries. 

The author of the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon has pre- 
served a most curious Jewish tradition, relative to the nature of 
the E^i^rptian plaj^e of darkness, which intimates that the votaries 
of Osins were visited with the very terrors w^hich they employed 
in his mysteries. The passage is not only strikingly illustrative 
of what is gone before, but is extremely sublime : — 

"When unrighteous men thought to oppress the holy nation, 
they, bein^ shut up in their houses, the pnsoners of darkness, and 
fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there, fugitives from 
the Eternal Providence. For, while they were supposed to lie hid 
in their secret sins, they were scattered under a dart veil of forget- 
fulness, being horridly astonished, and troubled with strange ap- 
paritions. For, neither might the comer that held them keep them 
from fear, but noises, as of waters falling down, sounded about 
them, and sad \dsions appeared unto them with heavy counte- 
nances. No power of the fire might give them light, neither could 
the bright fiames of the stars endure to lighten that horrible night. 
Only there appeared unto them a fire kindled of itself, very dread- 
ful; for being much terrified, they thought the things they saw/ to 
be worse than the sight they saw not. As for the iflusions of art- 
magic, they were put down, and their vaunting in wisdom was re- 
proved wim disgrace : for they who promised to drive away ter- 
rors and . troubles from a sick soul, were sick themselves oi fear, 
worthy to be laughed at. For though no terrible thin? tlid fear 
them, yet being scared with beasts that passed by, and liissing of 
serpents, they died for fear, refusing to look upon the air, which 
comd on no side be avoided ; they, sleeping the same sleep that ^ 
night, wherein they could do nothing, and which came upon* 
them out of the bottoms of inevitable hell, were partly vexed with 
monstrous apparitions, and partly fainted, their heart failing them, 
— ^for sudden fear, and unlooked-for, came upon them. So, then, 
whosoever fell down, was straitly kept, shut up in a prison without 
iron bars. Whether it were a wnistling wind, or a melodious noise 
of birds among the spreading branches, or a pleasing fall of water 
running violently, or a hideous noise of stones cast down, or a 
running that could not be seen of skipping beasts, or a roaring 
voice of most savage wild beasts, or a rebounding echo from the 
hollow mountains ; these things made them to swoon for fear. For 
the whole world shined with light, and none were hindered in their 
labour ; over them only was spread a heavy night, an image of 
that darkness which should afterwards receive them.** 

On this interesting subject it would be easy to follow through 
the mysteries of ali nations, and write a volume ; but after 
stating that the initiatory ceremonies of Freemasons, and those of 
the Vehme Gericht, or secret tribunal, once existing in Germany, 
seem to derive their origin from this source, I shall merely give a 



few words of Taliesin, relative to their celebration in Britain, and 
return to the regular order of my subject- 

Among the apparatus of the ort-mi^ which the Druids used in 
this andent ceremuiif of being bora again, whs a caulilron ; and, 
as in all other mysterieG, and in the initiation of a Freeniason, men 
with naked swords stood wilhin the portal to cut do«Ti every cow- 
ard who would faia turn back before he had passed throngh the 
terrors of inauguration j the Druids also, it appears, had to sail 
over the water in this ceremony. 

"Tiirice the number," says Taliesin, "that would have filled 
l^dwen, (the magic shield of Arthur, in whieh he sailed with seven 
champions,) we entered upon the deep, — excepting seven, none 
have returnedfromCaer SidL Am I not contending for thepraise 
of that lore which was four times reviewed in the quadrangular 
enclosure? As the first sentence, was it not uttered from the 
cauldron P Is not this the cauldron of the ruler of the deep ? With 
the ridge of pearls around its border, it will not boil the food of a 
coward who is not bound by his oath. Against him will be lifted 
the bright gleaming sword, and in the hand of the Eword-heaier 
shall he be left ; and before the grates of hell shall the horns of light 
be burning. When we went with Arthur iu his splendid labours, 
excepting seven, none returned from Caer Vediwid. Am I not 
contending for the honour of a lore which deserves attention? In 
the (juadrangular enclosure, in the island with the strong door, the 
twilight and the pitchy darkness were mixed together, while farieht 
wine was the beverage placed before the narrow circle. Thnce 
the number that would nave filled Prydwen we embarked upoa 
the seaj — excepting seven, none returned from Caer Higor, I 
wiU not redeem the multitudes with the ensign of the governor. 
Beyond the enclosure of glass they beheld not the prowess of 
Arthur. They knew not on what day the stroke would be given, 
nor at what hour in the serene day the agitated person woiSd he 
bom, or who preserved his going into the dales of the possession 
of the waters. They knew not the brindled os with the thick 
headband. When we went with Arthur of mournful memory, 
escepting- seven, none returned from Caer "Vandwy." 

Caer Rigor, Sidi, Vediwid, etc., are but different names for the 
Dniidical enclosure of Stonehenge, or, as they styied it, the Ark of 
the World. The numbers seven have evidently reference to the 
seven persons of the ark; Noah himself being represented, ac- 
cording to custom, by Arthur, 

In another place, Taliesin alludes to the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis, which was taught in those mysteries. " 1 waa 
first modelled in the form of a pure man, in the hall of Ceridwen, 
(the ship goddess,) who subjected me to penance. Though sotall 
within my aii and modest in my deportment, I was great. A 
sanctuary carried me above the surface of the earth. Whilst I 
was enclosed within its ribs the sweet awen rendered me complete ; 
and my law, without audible language, was imparted to mebyliie 
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flUgiaiiteBB daildy smiling in her wrath ; bnt her claim was not 

ngretted when she set saiL I fled in the form of a fair grain of 
pvne wheat; npon the edge of a covering cloth she caught me in 
het &ng8. In appearance she was as large as a proud mare, 
viiich me also resembled (the Ceres-Hippa of the Greeks, who 
sbnilaily received Bacchus into her womb) ; then was she swelling- 
onty'like a ship upon the waters. Into a dark receptacle she cast 
me. She carried me back into the sea of Dylan. It was an 
auspicious omen to me when she happily sufi^ated me ; God, the 
Xfora, freely set me at large.** 

' To a timid aspirant, the hierophant says, " Thy comingwithout 
external purity, is a pledge that I will not receive thee. ^ Take out 
the gloomy one. Out of the receptacle which is thy aversion, did 
I omain the rainbow." — See Davis's Celtic Mythology, 

It may seem widely wandering from Greece to Britain; but it 
only shows more strikingly the oneness of the pagan faith. — And 
now to return. 

The priests thus providing for the tastes of all parties, wealth, 
power, and unlimited influence became their own. All these 
things were sources of gain ; and whoever would form some idea 
of the wealth of the Grecian priesthood, let him read in Herodotus 
of the immense riches conferred on the oracular temples by Croesus 
and other monarchs. Let him also learn the following particulars 
£rom Diodorus Siculus : " The principal hoards of treasure, both 
in bullion and coined money, were in their temples, which were 
crowded with presents of immense value, brought by the super- 
stitious from every part of Greece. These temples were considered 
as national banks; and the priests ofliciated as bankers, — not 
always, indeed, the most honest, as was once proved at Athens, 
where the state treasurers, having expended or embezzled the 
public money, had the audacity to set ,fire to that part of the 
temple of Minerva where the treasure was contained ; by which 
sacrilegious act that magnificent fane was near being wholly con- 
sumed. Their purpose, however, was fully answered, since the 
registers of the temple were reported to have perished with the 
tr^ures, and all responsibility precluded.'* 

The temple just mentioned, the superb fane of Jupiter Olympius 
at Elis, and that of Apollo at Delphi, were the principal of the 
three sacred depositories. The pnests at all times concealed the 
total sum of 1ihi& treasures lodged in them with too much caution 
for us to know the amount ; yet, when the Phocenses, urged to 
despair by the exactions of the Thebans, seized on the treasures 
of Delphi, they amounted to 10,000 talents— above 2,250,000/. 
sterling — and probably that was but a small portion of what holy 
perfidy had previously secured. The deposits at the great temple 
of Ephesus, considered through all ages as inviolable, probably 
fer exceeded those of the three last mentioned. 

The spirit of avarice, which in all times characterized the priest- 
hood, and prompted them to such immense accumulation, is not 
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more detestable than dangerous; for, let any one reflect what 
must be the consequence to a nation where the monarch and the 
priest are in coalition, as is usually the case, and the monarchy 
as is usually the case too, is watching to extinguish every spark 
of popular freedom ; — ^what, I say, must be the consequence when 
such overwhelming resources are within his reach ? The fate of 
Greece is a melancholy warning on the subject These immense 
treasures were eventually seized upon by rapacious conquerors^ 
and their soldiers paid by them to enslave these renowned states ; 
and thus the coin drained from the people by the hands of priest-, 
craft, became in the hands of kingcraft the means of their de- 
struction. So has it been in every country. So was it in Pales- 
tine — ^so in ancient Rome — ^in Constantinople; and so pre-emi- 
nently in India. To that country let us now proceed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIA. 

The ancient and venerable Hindostan furnishes our last and 
most triumphant demonstration of the nature oipaaan priestcraft. 
•In Greece we have seen that, notwithstanding the daring, restless, 
and intellectual character of the people, it contrived to obtain a 
-most signal influence ; but in India, with a people of a gentler 
temperament, and where no bold spirits, like Homer and the 
philosophers of Greece, had ventured to make the national 
theology popularly familiar, priestcraft assumed its most fearless 
and determined air. In all other lands it did not fail to place 
itself in the first rank of honour and power ; in this it went a step 
further, — and promulgating a dogma diametrically opposite to the 
humanizing doctrine of the Bible, that, " God made of one blood 
rail the nations of the earth ;" it riveted its chains indissolubly on 
the mind of that mighty empire. Priestcraft here exhibits a mar- 
vellous spectacle.. The perrection of its craft, and the utter self- 
ishness of its spirit, are proclaimed by the fact of millions on 
millions bound, from the earliest ages to the present hour, in the 
chains of the most slavish and soul-anelling castes, and in the 
servility of a religious creed so subtilly framed, that it almost 
makes nopeless the moral regeneration of the swarming mvriads 
of these vastregions. I have already repeate^y stated that it par- 
takes, in common with the whole pagan world, in one general 
mythological system, and I shall not dwell on its features more 
particularly. In Maurice's copious Indian Antiquities, whence I 
shall chiefly draw what I have to say, may be found ample details 
of the Hindoo religion. It is well known, from a variety of works, 
that this venerable empire claims the highest antiquity, not merely 
of national existence, but of the possession of knowledge in 
philosophy, literature, and the arts; it is ec[ually known, too, 
since Sir William *Jones laid open the antique stores of the 
Sanscrit lan^age, that this religion has all the common features 
of those mytnologies, on which I have already dwelt. It has its 
triad of ^ds, its doctrine of metempsychosis, its practice of the 
Phallic bcentiousness, and the horrors of human sacrifice and 
self-immolation. Who ha;s not heard of the burning of Indian 
widows — oC the bloody and wholesale self-slaughter at the temple 
of Jaggemath — of the destruction of children, now restrained by 
Briti^ interference— and of the absolute dominance of the 
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Brfthmins? I shall pass, therefore, hastily over these matteis.. 
and confine myself principally to the tusk of displaying, in th^ 
Brahminical hierarchy, an example of priestcraft in its most de- 
cided, undisgnjsed, subtle, and triumphant character, — priestOTaft, 
ut once in full flower and full fruit; in that state at which it has 
always aimed, hut never, not even in the hloody reign of the papal 
church, ever attained elsewhere, — stamping itself on the heait of 
a ^eat nation in its broadest and must imperishable style, ia bXI 
its avowed despotism, icy selhshness, impertiu'bahle pride, and cool 
arrogance of fanaticaj power. 

Two great sects once existed here, — those of Buddh and BrsLbniK 
which preserved an inviolable Beparatibo, except in the temple of 
Jaggernath, where, seeming to forget all their former prejudices, 
they united in the commission of hist and cruelty. 

It is the Brahminicai sect only which will now demand notice. 
These profess the mildest of doctrines, refuse to kill any livuig 
creature for food, and subsist on milli, fruit, and regelahles. Yet, 
what is at first sight most remarkable, and which cannot be ac- 
counted for by any other means than that of the immutable nature 
of corrupted religion, they not only inflict on themselves, under 
the character of Yogees, Ule most horrible austerities; but ibare 
for ages encouraged the destruction of female children j did lillTft- 
strained by_ British power, and that but recently, encourage, attd, 
under the influence of tne most powerful social causes, render 
ahnost necessary, the immolation of widows ; sanction and stimo- 
lal£, annually, thousands of simple victims to destroy themselva 
at the shrine of the monstrous Jaggernath; and, till recently, 
sacriRced not only animals but men. In fact, the ambitious Brsh^ 
mins, by tlie greatest cruelties, crushed, before a. d. 1000, the rival 
sect of Buddh, which now exists chiefly in Burmah and China. 

Of human sacrifices, the express ordination of the Budhhadhy- 
aya, or sanguinary chapter of the Calica Piirana, in the fifih volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, is sufficient testimony. No precepts 
can be conceived more express, nor, indeed, more homble, than 
those which this tremendous chapter enjoins. 

" By a human sacrifice, attended with the forms here laid down, 
Deva, the goddess Cah, the black goddess of destruction, is pleased 
IfXB years. 

" By a human sacrifice, Camachya, Chandica, and Bhairava, 
who assume any shape, are pleased 1000 years. An oblation of 
blood which has been rendered pure by holy texts, is equn,l to am- 
brosia ! the head and flesh also afford much delight to Chandica. 
Let, therefore, the learned, when paying adoratign to the goddess, 
ofier blood and the head ; and when performing the sacrifice to 
fire, make oblafions of flesh." 

Here follow numeroua minute directions, none of which I shall 
quote, except one ; — itself sufficiently horrid. 

" Let the sacrificer say, Hrang, bring ! Call, Cah ! 0, horrid- 
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tooQted. goddess ! eat, cat, destroy all the malignant ; cut with this 

axe; bind, bind ; seize, seize ; drink blood ! spheng, spheng ! se- 

eare, secure ! salutations to Cali \" 

For the Phallic contaminations, let this passage from Maurice 

•office* Abundant matter of the like nature might be added ; but 

the less said on this subject the better. Of the recent existence of 

aneh things, Buchanan's account of the temple of Jaggemath may 

flatisfy the curious reader. 

" What I shall offer on this head will be taken from two au- 
thentic books, written at veiy different periods, and therefore fully 
decisive as to the general prevalence of the institution from age to 
age, — the Anciennes Relations, and Les Voyages de M. Tavemier, 
—the former written in the 9th, the latter in trie 17th century. 

** Incited, imquestionably, by the hieroglyphic emblems of vice 
80 conspicuously elevated and strikingly painted in the temple of 
Mahadeo, the priests of that deity industriously selected the most 
beautiful females that could be found, and, in their tenderest years, 
with great pomp and solemnity, consecrated them, as it is im- 
piously called, to the service of the divinity of the pagoda. They 
were trained in every art to delude and delight ; and, to the fascin- 
ation of external beauty, their artful betrayers added the attractions 
arising from mental accomplishments. Thus was an invariable 
rule of the Hindoos, that women have no concern with literature^ 
dispensed with on ^is infamous occasion. The moment these 
hapless creatures reached maturity, they fell victims to the lust of 
the Brahmins. They were early taught to practise the most al- 
luring blandishments, to roll the expressive eye of wanton pleasure, 
and to invite to criminal indulgence by stealing upon the beholder 
the tender look of voluptuous languishing. They were instructed 
to mould their elegant and airy forms into the most enticing atti- 
tudes and the most lascivious gestures, while the rapid and most 
graceful motion of their feet, adorned with golden bells and glit- 
tering with jewels, kept unison with the exquisite melody of their 
voices. Every pagoda has a band of these young s)rrens, whose 
business on great festivals is to dance in public before the idol, to 
sing hymns in his honour, and in private to enrich the treasury of 
the pa^^a by the wages of prostitution. These women are not, 
however, regarded in a dishonourable light ; they are considered 
as wedded to the idol, and they partake the veneration paid to hinl. 
Hhey are forbidden ever to desert the pagoda where they are edu- 
cated, and are never permitted to marry ; but the offspring, if any, 
of their criminal embraces, are considered sacred to the idol : the 
boys are taught to play on the sacred instruments used at the fes- 
tivals ; and the daughters are devoted to the abandoned occupation 
of their mothers. 

" The reader has, doubtless, heard and read frequently of the 
degeneracy and venality of Priests ; and we know from Herod- 
otus what scandalous prostitutions were suffered in honour of My- 
litta; bat a system of corruption, so systematical, so deliberate, 
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and BO nefarious, — and. thnt professedly carried o 
and for the advanlage of relimoa, — stands perhaps unrJTalled in. 
the history of the world, and the annals of infamy. It was by de- 
grees that the Elcusiniaii worship arrived at the point of lis ex- 
treme enormity ; and the obacenitiea, finally prevalent, were eijually 
regretted and disclaimed by the instjtutora; but in India we see 
nn avowed plan of shatneless Geduction and debauchery ; the priest 
himself converted into a base procurer; and the pagoda itself a 
pubhc brolbel. The devout Mahometan traveller, whose journey 
in India, in the ninth century, has been published by M, Renui- 
dot, and from which account this description is partly taken, con- 
olades the article by a solemn thanksgiving to the Almighty, Ihat 
he and his nation were delivered from the errors of infidelity, and 
were unstained by the enormiliea of so criminal a devotion." 

In a country so immensely rich, and so obedient to the dicla.- 
lions of priestcrafi, the avarice of the sacerdotal tribe would accu- 
mulale enormous treasures. We have recently alluded to the 
hoards gatlicred by priestly h&nds into the temples of Greece. In 
the temple of Belus m Assyria, there were three prodigious statoes, 
not of cast, but of beaten gold, of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, That 
of Jupiter was erect, in a walking attitude, fortv feet in height t 
and weighed a thousand Babylonian talents. Ttie Dtatue of ^ea 
was of the same weight, but sitting on a throne of ^Id, with two 
lions standing before her, and two huge serpents in silver, each 
weighing thirtj' talents. Juno was erect ; weighed eight htmdred 
talents; ner nght hand grasped a serpent by the head, and her 
left a golden sceptre, incrusted with gems. Before these statues 
stood an altar of beaten gold, forty feet long, fifteen broad, 
and five himdred talents in weight. On this altar stood two vast 
flagons, each weighing thirty talents ; two censers for incense, 
eaeb. five hundred talents ; and finally, tlu-ee vessels for the con- 
secrated ttine, weighing nine hundred talents. 

The statue of Nebuchadnezzar, in the plain of Dura, formed of 
the eold heaped up by David and Solomon, Ur. Prideaux calcu- 
lated at one thousand talents of gold, in value three millions and 
a half Hteriing, 

Herodotus tells us, that Crcesus frequently sent to Delphi amaz- 
ing presents ; and burnt, in one holocaust, beds of gold and silver, 
ornamental vessels of the same metals, purple robes, silken carpets, 
and other rich furniture, which he consumed in one pile, torender 
that oracle propitious ; while the wealthiest citizens of Sardis 
threw into the fire their most costly furniture : so that out of the 
melted mass, one hundred and seventeen golden tiles were cast ; 
the least, three spans long, the largest six, but all one span in 
tnickness ; which were placed in the temple. 

When Cambj-ses burnt the temple of Thebes in Egypt, there 
were saved from the flames three hundred talents of gold, and two 
thousand three hundred talents of silver; and amongst the spc^ 
of tliat temple was a stujiendous circle of gold, inscribed with the 
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awiiacal characters, and astronomical figures, which encircled the 

tomb of Osymandias. At Memphis ne obtained still greater 

sacred wealtn. 

These seem astounding facts ; but before the sacerdotal wealtli 
and templar splendour of India, they shrink into insignificance. 
The principal use which the Indians seem to have made of the 
immense quantities of bullion, from age to age, imported into their 
empire, was to melt it down into statues of their deities ; if, indeed, 
by tliat title we may denominate the personified attributes of the 
Almighty, and the elements of nature. Their pagodas were 
crowned with these golden and silver statues ; they thought any 
inferior metal must degrade the divinity. Every house, too, was 
crowded with statues of their ancestors ; those ancestors that were 
exalted to the stars for their piety, or valour. The very altars of 
the temples were of massy gold ; the incense flamed in censers of 
gold, and golden chalices bore their sacred oil, honey, and wine. 
The temple of Auruna, the day-star, had its lofty walls of porphyry 
internally covered with broad plates of gold, sculptured in rays, 
that, diverging every way, dazzled the beholder ; while the radiant 
image of the deity burned in gems of infinite variety and unequal- 
led beauty, on the spangled floor. The floor of the great temple 
of Naugracut, even so late as in the time of Mandesloe, was 
covered with plates of gold ; and thus the Hindoo, in his devotion, 
trampled upon the god of half mankind. 

In the processions also, made in honour of their idols, the ut- 
most magnificence prevailed. They then brought forth all the 
wealth of the temple ; and every order of people strove to outvie 
each other in displaying their riches, and adding to the pomp. 
The elephants marched first, richly decorated with gold and silver 
ornaments studded with precious stones ; chariots overlaid with 
those metals, and loaded with them in ingots, advanced next ; then 
followed the sacred steers, coupled together with yokes of gold, 
and a train of the noblest and most beautiful beasts of the forest, 
by nature fierce and sanguinary, but rendered mild and tractable 
by the skill of man : an immense multitude of priests, carr3dng 
vessels, plates, dishes, and other utensils, aU of gold, adorned with 
diamonds, rubies, and sappMres, for the sumptuous feast of which 
the gods were to partake, brought up the rear. During all this 
time, the air was rent ¥dth the sound of various instruments, mar- 
tial and festive ; and the dancing girls displayed in their sumptuous 
apparel, the wealth of whole provinces, exhausted to decorate 
beauty devoted to religion. 

. The Arabians burst upon India like a torrent ; — ^their merciless 
erasp seized the whole prey ! The western provinces first felt their 
fury. The rajah of Lahore, when taken, nad about his neck six- 
teen strings of jewels ; each of which was valued at a hundred and 
eighty thousand rupees; and the whole at three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. A sum, however, comparatively 
trifling* when compared with that of wlUch the sultan of Gazna 
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afterwurds became master in his eruption into that province ; and 
which Mirkhond states at, seven miUianB of coin in gold, seven 
hundred mauiida of gold in ingots, together with an inestimable 
quantity of peails and prccioiw sloneB. The maund is a Persian 
weight, never estimated at less tllan forty ponnds. 

Let lis attend this valiant marauder on another or two of hia 
plundering expedttiona into Hindustan. At the holy fane of 
Ereeshna, at Mathura, he found five great idols of pure gold, with 
eyes of rabies, of immense vahie. He found also three hundred 
idols of silver, which, being melted dow^, loaded as manv cameli 
with bullion ; the usual load of a camel being from seven nundred 
to one thousand two hundred pounds weight At the great temple 
of SumnauC, he fouud many thousands of gold and silver idols of 
smaller roasnitude ; a chain of gold, which was suspended from 
the roof, and wcifihed forty maunds; besides an inestimable hoard 
of jewels of the first water. This prince, a day or two before hiH 
death, ordered his whole treasury to be placed before hirat and 
having for some time, from his throne, feasted his eyes on the in- 
numerable sacks of gold, and caskets of precious stones, burst into 
tears — perhaps from tlie recollection of the hloodshc'd and atrocitieB 
by which they had been accmnidated — but more probably from the 
feeling of the vanity of ail human cupidity and power, — a disnud 
conviction that thev could not save him, but that they must pass 
to other hands, and he to the doom of eternity. 

Immense quantitie§ of the beautiful coins of Greece and Borne 
are supposed to have passed to India in the great trade of the an- 
cients with it, for spices, silks, ^ms, and other precious articles, 
and to have been melted down in the crucible, without the least 
regard to the grandeur of their design, the majesty of the charac- 
ters impressei^ or the beauty of their execution, and went to swell 
liie magnificence of the pagodas. We are well asHured, that all the 
^eat pagodas of India had complete sets, amounting to an immenae 
nmnber, of the avaters and deities, which were deemed d^raded if 
they were of baser metal than silver and gold; except in tiioae 
instances where their religion required their idol to be of stone, aa 
Jaggemathi which had, however, the richest jewels of Grfconda 
for eyes ; and Vishnu, in the great basin of Catmandu, in NraauL 
Such was the wealth gathered by the Tartars in this wonderful 
country, that Mahmoud of Ga:ma made feasts that lasted a month; 
and the officers of hia army rode on saddles of gold, glittering with 

fireciouE stones ; and his descendaut, Timur, made a feast on a de- 
ightful plain, called Oanaugha, or the treasury of roses, at which 
was exhibited such a display of gold and jewels, that, in compari- 
son, the riches of Xerxes and Darius were trifling. The treasures 
which Timur took in Delbiwere most enormous;— precious stones, 
pearls, rubies, and diamonds, thousands of which were torn from 
the ears and neeks of the native women ; and gold and gems from 
their arms, ancles, and dress : gold and silver vessels, money, end 
buUion, were carried away in such profusion by the army, that the 
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common soldiers absolutely refused to encumber themselves with 
more; and an abundant harvest of plunder was left to Idtiire in- 
vaders. 

Mahmoud of Gazna, hearing astonishing accounts of the riches \/ 
of the great pagoda of Sumnaut, whose roof was covered with 
plates 0? gold, and elicircled with rubies, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stones, besieged the place, and took it On entering the 
temple^ he was struck with astonishment at the inestimable nches 
it contained. In the fury of his Mahommedan zeal against idols, 
he smote off the nose of the great image. A crowd of Brahmins, 
frantic at his treatment of their god, oti^red the most extravagant 
sums for. his desistance; but the soldiers of Mahmoud only pro- 
ceeded with greater ardour to demolish it, when, behold ! on break- 
ing its body, it was found to be hollow, and to contain an infinite 
varie^ of diamonds, rubies, and pearls of a water so pure, and a 
mac^tude so uncommon, that tne beholders were overwhelmed 
witn astonishment But the riches accumulated by the priests of 
this affluent region were so immense, that they exceed tne power 
of the imagination to grasp them ; and I shall leave this subject 
with what Mr. Orme, in his History of Hindostan, tells us : — that 
the Brahmins slumbered in the most luxuriant repose in these 
splendid pagodas ; and that the numbers accommodated in the 
body of the great ones, was astonishing. He acquaints us that 
pilmms came from all parts of the Peninsula to worship at that 
of Seringham, but none without an offering of money; that a 
large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for the mainte- 
nance of the Brahmins who inhabit it ; and that these, with their 
fan^lies, formerly composed a multitude, not less in number than 
forty thousand souls, supported without labour, by the liberality 
of superstition. 

So much for the ease and affluence of the Brahminical life ; now 
for a clance at that system which they had rendered so prolific of 
good mings ; — a system, the most awiiQ that ever proceeded from 
the genius of priestcraft, fertile in cunning and prohtable schemes. 
I have already shown, that in all nations the priests placed them- 
selves at the head, and even controlled the king, as they often 
chose him. But in India, the Brahmins went, as I have remarked, 
still further. Here, in order to rivet for ever their chains on the 
people, they did not merely represent themselves as a noble and 
inviolable race, but they divided the whole community into four 
castes. They wrote a book, and entitled it, " The Institutes of 
Menu," the son of Brahma. This book contained the whole code 
of their religious laws, which, as proceeding from the divinity, 
were to last for all time, — be for ever and inmssolubly binding on 
every Hindoo ; and not to be violated in the smallest degree, except 
on pain of forfeiting all civil privileges and enjoyments, of lue 
itseli^ and of incurring the torments of helL These castes were 
to preserve for ever their respective stations. Those born in one, 
were not only not to pass into another, but every man was bound 
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to follow the profession of his father. WHatevcr might be the 
diSbrenceof genius, it must be cruflhedi whntever desire to amend 
Ihe cofldition of hfe, it must be extingniBhed ; all variety of mind, 
all variations of physical constitulion, all unlttness for one trade, . 
station, or pursuit, went for nothing: — to this most infernal of 
priestly imposiliDiis,ma.n, with nil his hopes and desires, his bo^ly 
weaknesses, his mental aspiraiions or repugnances, mitst saccoiw, 
and be lulled, or rather, cramped into an eyerlasting stupor, tint 
the privileged Brahmtn might tax him and terrify him, and live 
upon his labours, in .the boundless enjoyment of his own pride, and 
insolence, and lust. "Bv this arrangement," says Mr. Maurice, 
■' it should be remembered the happiness and security of a vast em- 
pire was preserved through a long series of ages under their early 
sovereigns 5 by curbing the fiery spirits of ambitious individuali, 
intestine fends were, in a great measure, prevented; the wants of 
an immense population were amply provided for by the indusliy 
of Ihe labouring classes, and the several branches of trade and 
manufacture were carried to the utmost degree of attainable pCT^ 
fection." A singular kind of happiness, and one which none tHit 
a priest could have a conception of. To plunge a great nation into 
the everlasting sleep and sluggishness of eccTesiastica! despotism, 
is to secure its happiness I— the happiness of beasts maintained fOT 
ihe value of their labour, and fattened for the butcher ! — a happi- 
riesE, which, in the very sentence preceding, the iniler terms "n 
bnrbnrous attempt to chain down the powers of the human soul, 
to check the ardour of emulation, and damp the fire of genius." 

To establish this system, the Brahmins resorted lo the during 
fraud of representing Menu — supposed to be Noah— as not "mak- 
in" b1! men of the same blood," but as producing four difietent 
tribes of men. The first, the Brahmins, from his moulh ,■ the at-' 
cond, the Kettri, or rajahs, from his arm i the third, the Bice, w 
merchants, from his thigh ; and the fourth, the Sooder, or labour- 
ing tribe, from his foot 1 Thus, this doctrine once received as tree, 
nn everlaslin? and im^ssable bar was placed between each tribe 
by divine autfioriiy. That it should not lie endangered, the land 
of India was declared holy ; and the Hindoos were forbidden, by 
all the terrors of temporal and eternal penalties, to go out of it. 
The Brahmins having thus, in the early ages of superstitions ig- 
norance, taken this strong ground, proceeded lo fortify it still fur- 
ther. The rajahs, or provincial rulers, were all chosen from their 
own, or the war tribe; and the marajah, or supreme king, was al- 
ways chosen by them, ofien from themselves, and was entirelvin 
their hands. By fhem he was cducaled, and moulded to their 
■3 ; they were appointed, oy these divine instif ules, his gnani- 

G, and perpetual, inalienable counsellors. 

Having thus firmly seized and secured the whole political power, 
they had only to rule, and enrich themselves out of a nation of 
slaves, at their pleasure ; paying Ihcm with promises of future 
happiness, or terrilying them by threats of future vengeance, into 
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perfect pafisiveness : and so completely had this succeeded, that 
wr thousands of years their system has continued ; and it is tlie 

r* ion of Sir William Jones, that so in^niously is it woven into 
souls of the Hindoos, that they will be the very last people 
Converted to Christianity. For what, indeed, can be done with a 
nation who, from time immemorial, have been accustomed to re^rd 
f^ir priests as beings of a higher nature,— their laws as emanations 
from Heaven, — and themselves as the creatures of an unescapable 
destiny ; who, on the one hand, are stunned with fear of future 
tonnents, and, on the other, are exposed to the dagger of the first 
man they meet, authorized by those pretendedly mvine institutes 
to cut down every -apostate that he encounters ? From such a con- 
summate labyrinth of priestly art, nothing short of a miracle seems 
capable of rescuing them. 

The Brahmins, like the popish priests, for the arts of priests are 
the same every where, reserve to tnemselves the inviolable right of 
reading the Vedas, or holy books, and thus impose on the people 
what doctrines they please. So scrupulously do they giiard against 
the exposure of their real contents, that it is only in compara- 
tively modern times that they have become known. A singular 
story is told of the emperor Akbar, which, although considered by 
many apocryphal, is equally indicative of Brahminical secrecy on 
this subject. Desiring to learn the Hindoo tenets, he applied to 
the Brahmins and was refused. Hereupon he had the brother of 
his faithful minister, Abul Fazil, a youth, brought up with a Brah- 
min, under a feigned character : but, after a residence of ten years, 
and at the moment of being about to return to court, owing to his 
attachment to the Brahmin s daughter, he confessed the fraud, and 
would have been instantly stabbed by his preceptor, had he not 
entreated him for mercy on his knees, and bound himself by the 
most solemn oaths, not to translate the Vedas, nor reveal the mys- 
teries of the Brahmin creed. These oaths he faithfully kept during 
the hfe of the old Brahmin ; but afterwards he conceived himself 
absolved from them, and to him has been attributed the first pub- 
fication of the real contents of those sacred volumes. 

But let us look at the system a little more at large. " Though,** 
says Maurice, " the functions of government by the law^s of Menu 
devolved on the Kettri, or rajah tribe ; yet it is certain that, in 
every age of the Indian empire, aspiring Brahmins have usurped 
and swayed the imperial sceptre. But, in fact, there was no ne- 
cessity for the Brahmin to grasp at empire,— he wielded both the 
empire and the monarch. By an overstrained conception of the 
priestly character, artfully encouraged, for political purposes, by ' 
the pnest himself, and certainly not justified by any precept given 
by Noah to his posterity, the Brahmin stood in the place of Beity 
to the infatuated sons of Indian superstition ; the will of Heaven 
was thought to issue from his lips ; and his decision was reverenced 
as the fiat of destiny^ Thus, boasting the positive interposition of 
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direcwd prineipally by the sacred tribe, the Indian government 
may be considered as h theocracy— a theocracy the more terrible, 
becanse the name of God was perverted to sanction and sopport 
the most dreadful species of despotism : — a despotism whicu, not 
content with subjugating the body, tyrannized over the prostrate 
Acuities of the enslaved mind. 

" An assembly of Brahmins sitting in judgment on a vicious, & 
tyrannical king, may condemn him to death ; and the sentence is 
recorded to have been esecuted; but no crime affects the life of a 
Brahmin. He may sufier temporary degradation from his caste, 
but his blood must never stain the liword of justice; he is a portion 
of the Deity, He is inviolable ! he is invulnerable ! he is im- 
mortal! 

" In eastern climes, where despotism has ever reigned in its 
meridian terror, in order to impress tile deeper awe and respect 
upon the crowd that daily thronsed around the tribunal, the Ball 
of justice was anciently surrounded with the ministers of venge- 
ance, who generally inHLcted in presence of the monarch Sie 
aenlcnce to which the culprit was doomed. The envenomed 
serpent which was to sting nini to death; the enraged elephant 
th^ was to trample him beneath its feet ; the dreadful instmmenta 
that were to rend open his bowels, to tear his lacerated eye from 
the socket, to impale ahve, or saw the shuddering WTetch asusder, 
were constantly at hand. The audience chamber, with the same 
view, was decorated with the utmost cost and magnificence, and 
the East was rifled of its jewels to adorn it Whaterer little 
credit may in general be due to Fhilostratus, his description of 
the palace of Musicanus too nearly resembles the accounts of oui 
own countrymen, of the present magnificence of some of the 
rajahs, to be doubted, especially in those times when the hoarded 
wealth of India had not been pillaged. The artificial vines of 
gold, adorned with buds of various colours in jewellery, and thitdi 
eet with precious stones, emeralds, and rubies, hanging in cluBtas 
to resemble grapes in their different stages to maturity; thesilv^ 
censers of perfume constantly home before the ruler as a god) 
Ihe robe ofgold and purple with which he was invested i and the 
litter of gold fringed with pearls, in which he was carried in a 
march, or to the chase, — these were the appropriate ornaments 
and distinctions of an Indian monarch. 

"In short, whatever could warmly interest the feelings, ajid 
Strongly agitate the passions of men ; whatever influences hope i 
excites terror; all the engines of a most despotic superstition and 
a most refined policy, were set at work for the purpose of ctiain- 
ing down to the prescribed duties of his caste, the mind of the 
d Hindoo, Hence his unaltered, unalterable attachment to 

e national code and the firahminical creed. As it has been in 
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India from the beginninff, so will it continue to the end of time. 

For the daring culprit who violates either, heaven has no forgive- 
ness, and earth no place of shelter or repose ! 

'*An adulteress is condemned to be devoured aUve by dogs in 

the public market-place. The adulterer is doomed to be bound 

tx> an iron bed, heated red-hot, and burned to death. But what is 

not a little remarkable, for the same crime a Brahmin is only to 

be punished with ignominious tonsure. 

" For insulting a Brahmin, an iron stile, ten fingers long, shall 
be thrust, red-hot, down the culprit's mouth. For offering only to 
instruct him in his profession, boiling oil shall be dropped in his 
mouth and ears. For stealing kine belonging to priests, the 
(Glider shall instantly lose half one foot. An assaulter of a 
Brahmin, with intent to kill, shall remain in hell for a hundred 
years; for actually striking him, with like intent, a thousand 
years. But though such frequent exceptions occur in favour of 
Brahmins, none are made in favour of kings ! The Brahmin, — 
eldest-bom of the gods, — who loads their altars with incense, 
who feeds them with clarified honey, and whose, in fact, is the 
wealth of the whole world, ever keeps his elevated station. To 
maintain him in holy and voluptuous mdolence, the Kettri, or rajah, 
exposes his life in front of battle ; the merchant covers the ocean 
with his ships ; the toiling husbandman incessantly tills the burn- 
ing soil of India. We cannot doubt, after this, which of the 
Indian castes compiled this volume from the remembered Insti- 
tutea of Menu. 

" The everlasting servitude of the Soodra tribe is riveted upon 
that unfortunate caste by the laws of destiny ; since the Soodra 
was bom a slave, and even when emancipated by his indulgent 
master, a slave he must continue : for, of a state which is natural 
to him, by whom can he be divested ? The Soodra must be con- 
tented to serve ; this is his unalterable doom. To serve in the 
family of a Brahmin is the highest glory, and leads him to 
beatitude.** 

There is, however, a fifth tribe, — ^that of the outcasts from all 
the rest, — the Chandelahs ; those who have lost caste, and the 
children of mixed marriages, that abhorrence of the Hindoo code ; 
for, if once permitted, it would overturn the whole artful system. 
It is ordained that the Chandelahs exist remote from their fellow 
creatures, amid the dirt and filth of the suburbs. Their sole wealth 
must consist in do^ and asses ; their clothes must be the pol- 
luted mantles of tne dead ; their dishes for food, broken pots 5 
their ornaments, rusty iron; their food must be given them in 
potsherds, at a chstance, that the giver may not be defiled by the 
shade of their outcast bodies. Their business is to carry out the 
coipses of those who die without kindred ; they are tne pubUc 
executioners ; and the whole that they can be heirs to, are the 
dothes and miserable property of the wretched malefactors. Many 
other particulars of tnis outcast tribe are added by authors on 
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India, and ihey form in thcmeelvpH no weak proof of tlie unre- 
lenting spirit of the Hindoo code, that could thns doom a vast 
clasB or people, — h fifth of the nntion, — to unpititd and unmerited 
vretchedness. An Indian, in his higftted attachment to the 
raetempaycboEis, woiUd fly to save the life of a noxious reptiJe j 
but were a Ciiandelah faUing down a precipice, he would not 
extend a hand to save him from destruction. In sueh abomina- 
tion are the Chandelahs held on the Malabar siile of India, that 
if one ehance lo touch one of a superior tribe, he draws his sabre 
and cuts him down on the spot. Death itself, that last refuge of 
the unfortunate, ofiers no comfort to him, BtTorda no view of 
felicity or reward. The gates of Jaggernath itself are shut against 
him; and he is driven, with equal disgrace, from the society of 
men and the temples of the ^ods. 

Such is the picture of pnestcraft in India i such the terrible 
^ctacle of its efiects, as they have existed there from nearly the 

. s of Ihe Flood. Towards this horrilile and disgusting gi»l, it 
has labotnvd to lead men in all countries and all Ages ; but lleie 
alone, in the whole pagan world, it succeeded to the extent of its 
diabolical desires. We might add numberlias other features; the 
propilialory sacrifice of cows, and trees of gold, prescribed by the 
Bvnricioiis Brahmins; the immunities and privileges with which 
they have surrounded themselves ; the bloody rites they have laid 
on others, especially among the Mahrattas, where, even at the 
present daj', human sacrifices are supposed to abound ; the tortures 
they have mduced the infatuated Yogees to iniiiet on ihemselves — 
some going naked alt their lives, suffering their liair and beard to 
grow till they cover their whole bodies, — standing motionless, in 
Ihe snn,in the most painful attitudes, for years, till I heir arms grow 
&Et above their heads, and their nails pierce through their clenched 
hands, — scorching themselves ov^er fires, — enclosing themselves in 
cages, — and enacting other incredible horrors on ihemselves, for 
tile hope, inspired by the Brahmins, of attaining everlasting felicity. 
But the subject is too revolting ; I turn from it in indignation, and 
, here close my review of priestcraft in the pagan world. 






Since the former editions appeared, a gentleman who has lon^ 
resided in India has pointed out to mc various particulars in this 
chapter which do not exactly accord with the present state of 
things there. Some I have, accordingly, altered ; and others, ap- 
peanng in the shape of extracts from other writers, I have suffered 
to remain. The whole may be regarded as a true picture of India 
while the Brahmins retained their power tliere. The British have 
now relieved them of much of their power, as well as of their 
wealth ; but, as regards priestcraft, this chapter exhibits its opera- 
tions in India so long as the Brahmins ruled, and so far as they 
yet retain their influence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I 

THE HEBREWS. 

Ve have now gone to and fro in the earth, and have walked up 
*nd down m it ; not, like a certain celebrated character, seeking 
whom we might devour, but inquiring who have been devoured of 
priests ; and every where we have made but one discovery ; every 
;R^here, in lands however distant, and times however remote, a 
suffering people and a proud and imperious priesthood have been 
foand. Sinoad the sailor, in his multifarious and adventurous 
iranderings, once chanced to land in a desert island, in which a 
strange creature, the Old Man* of the Sea, leapt upon his shoul- 
dffs, and there, spite of all liis efforts to dislodge him, night and 
day, for a long time, maintained his station. By day, he compel- 
led poor Sinbad, by a vigorous application of his heels to his nbs, 
to go where he pleased, — beneath the trees, whence he plucked 
frmt, or to the stream, where he drank. By night, he still clung, 
even in his sleep, with such sensitiveness to his neck, that it was 
impossible to unseat him. At length, a successful stratagem pre- 
sented itself to Sinbad. He found a gourd, and squeezed into it 
the juice of the grape, and set it in a certain place till it had fer- 
mented, and became strong wine. This he put to the mouth of 
the Old Man of the Sea, who drank it greedily, became drunk, and 
fell asleep so soundly, that Sinbad unfolded his clinging legs from 
his breast, hurled him from his shoulders, and, as he lay, crushea 
his head with a stone. The adventure of Sinbad was awkward 
enough, but that of poor human nature has been infinitely worse. 
The Old Man of the Church, from age to age, from land to 
land, has ridden on the shoulders of humanity, and set at defiance 
all endeavours and all schemes to dislodge him. .Unlike the Old 
Man of the Sea, whose best beverage was a brook, he is too well 
inured to strong drinks to be readSy overcome by them. He is 
one of those drmkers called deep-stomached and strong-headed ; 
who sit out ^11 guests, dare and bear all spirituous potations, and 
laugh, in invulnerable comfort, over the intoxication of the pros- 
trated multitude. And what wonder ? His seat has ever been at 
the boards of princes. The most sparkling cup has not passed 
him by untasted ; the most tiery fluia has not daunted him. He 
has received the vintages reserved solely for kings and their fa- 
vourites ; and though there was blood in it, he has not blenched. 
The tears of misery dropped into it, could not render it too bitter ; 
the bloody sweat-drops of^despair, too poisonous ! though the sound 
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of battle was in his ears, he ceased not to grasp the flagon — it was 
musie, — though martyrs burned at their slakes before him, and 
the very glow of their firca came strongly upon him, he interrupted 
not his earause, but only cooled more gratefully his wine. He haa 
quaffed the juiee of all vines ; presided at the festivities of aJl na- 
tions ; poarcd libntions to all gods ; in the wild or^ea of the an- 
cient German and British forests he has revelled ; in the midoidit 
feast of skulls he has pledged the savage and the cannibal ; the 
war feast of the wilderness, or the sacred banquet of the refined 
Greek, alike found him a guest : he has taken the cup of pollutioB 
from the hand of the Babylonian harlot ; and pledged, in the 
robes of the Gallic primat«, renunciation of the Chrigdan le^ 
ligion with the atheist Lover of all royal ffifeB; delighter in 
the crimson-cushioned ease of all festi\'als in high places ; sold 
of all jollity where the plunderers and the deluders of man 
met to rejoice over their achievemenla ; inspirer of all choice 
schemes for the deatruction of lilierty and genuine knowledge, when 
the vintage of triumphant £rn.ud ferments in hia brain, till the 
wine of God's wrath, m the shape of man's indignation, confound 
him, — what shall move him from his living throne ? From the 
days of the Flood to those of Queen Victoria of England he has 
riiMen on, exultingly, the everlasting incubus of the groaning 

We have perambulated the prime nafionB of paganism. It 
would have been easy to have extended onr researtihes further, to 
have swelled our details to volumes ; but the object was only tn 
COTe a sample from the immense mass of eccleEiaslical enormities. 
We now come to the Holy Land ; and to the only priesthood etrer 
expressly ordained of Heaven. It might have been expected thai 
this would prove a splendid exception to the general character of 
the order ; but alas ! — as the Jewish dispensation was formed un- 
der the pressing necessity of guarding against the idolatry of snr- 
rounding nations, and as merely preparatory to a more spiritual 
one, so it would seem as if one design of the Almighty had been 
to show how radically mischievous and prone to evil an eccleaias- 
tital order is, under anv circumBtances. The Jewish priests had 
this advant^e over all others whatever, that they were one tribe 
of a great family, to whom, in sharing out the land given to them 
of God, the altar was made their sole inheritance ,^the whole 
country being divided amongst the other eleven tribea. But, not- 
withstanding this fair title, so strongly did the universal spwit of 
priestcraft work in them, that their hisloiy may he comprised in a 
few sentences, and is one of the most striking in the world. It be- 
gan in Aaron with idolatry, accompanied by most pitiful evasions ; 
It showed itself in its prime, in the sons of Eli, in shameless pecu- 
lation and lewdness ; and it ended in the erucifixion of Christl 
Such a beginning — a middle — and an end — the world besides can- 
hear Aaron teUing- the people, in the face of the most 
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astounding miracles, — when the sound of God*s trumpets, which 
had shaken them to the earth in terror, had yet scarcely ceased 
to ring in their ears, — when God himself, in a fiery majesty, that 
made the mountain before them smoke and tremble to its base, 
was at hand delivering to Moses his eternal law — hear him telhng 
them to bring their golden omaments,^ and he would make a god 
to go before mem ; and, in the next moment, telling Moses mat 
the people constrained him, and he threw the gold into the fire, 
and "out came this calf," as if by accident, — we are filled with 
contempt for sacerdotal sycophancy and time-serving. 

When we read that " the sons of Eli were the sons of Belial,— 
they knew not the Lord : — and the priests* custom was, that when 
any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant came while the flesh 
was in seething, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hand ; and 
he struck it into the pat), or kettle, or cauldron, or pot ;— all that 
the flesh-hook brought up, the priest took for himself. So they 
did in Shiloh, to all the Israelites that came thither. Also, before 
they burnt the fat the priesfs servant came, and said to the man 
that sacrificed, * Give flesh to roafet for the priest, for he will not 
have sodden flesh of thee, but raw.' And if any man said unto 
him, * Let them not fail to burn the fat presently, and then take as 
much as thy soul desireth;' and then he would answer him, — 
* Nay, but thou shalt give it me note ; and if not, I ^411 take it by 
force.' Therefore the sin of the young men was very great before 
the Lord ; for men abhorred the offenng of the Lord. Now Eli 
was very old, and heard all that his sons did unto all Israel, and 
how they lay with the .women that assembled at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation." When we read this, we are on 
fire with indignation. But when we hear the chief priests crying 
out against Christ — the hope, nay, the great object, of the form- 
ation of their nation, — ^^the most meek, and pure, and beneficent 
being that ever existed—" Away with this fellow ! he is not fit to 
live ! Away with him ! crucify him !" we are thunderstruck with 
astonishment ! — we are silenced, and satisfied for ever, of the 
rooted and incurable malignancy of priestcraft. If God himself 
descended from heaven, and charged a priestly hierarchy with cori- 
ruption, they would tell him to his face, that he lied. They would 
assail him as a slandeter and misrepresentcr of the good, and raise, 
if possible, his own world in arms against him ! If the fate of all 
otner nations spoke to us in vain — mat of the Jews should be an 
eternal warning. The very priests which God ordained, first cor- 
rupted, and then destroyed the kingdom. They began with idol- 
at^, and ended with killing the Son of God himself. Their vic- 
tims, the Jews, still walk before our eyes, a perpetual and fearful 
testimony against them. It was the priests who mainly contri- 
buted to annihilate them for ever as a people, and to disperse 
them through all regions, the objects of tne contempt, the loath- 
ii^, and the pitiless persecution of all ages, and of everj*^ race. 



CHAPTER X. 



Oh Ihat tlie free would Btamp the irapioua name 

Of Pope into the dual ! or write il there, 
So that iLia btat Dpon the page of Ikme 

Were as a serpent's patA, vhieh the light air 
Erases, and the flat sands close behind 1 
Ye the oracre have heard ; 
Lift the victory-flashing svord, 
And cut the snaky knots of Qiis foul Gordian word. 
Which, weak itself as stubble, yet con bind 
Into a mass, irre&agably Ann, 

?s and tho rods wlucli awe pmnVipi? 



ThBsc 






To set tMne armed heel on this reluclimt worm. 

Shellet. ' 

C H HIST appeared ; — the career of paganism was checked ; — the fate 
of Judaism was sealed. A character and a religion were placed 
before the eyes of men hitherto inconcciyable in the beauty and 
philanthropy of their nature. Unlike all other founders of a 
religious faith, Christ had no seltUhnesa, no desire of dominance t 
and his Bystem, milikc all other systems of worship, was bloodless, 
boundlessly beneficent, inexpressibly pure, and, most marcellotis 
of nil, went to break all bon<w of body and soul ; and to cast down 
every temporal and every spiritual tyranny. It was a systerft cal- 
culated for the whole wide universe ; — adapted to embrace men of 
all cUmcJs, all ages, all ranka of life, or intellect ; for the rich and 
for the poor; for the savage and the civiliacdj for the fool and the 
philosopher ; for man, woman, and child ;— which, recogniBing the 
grand doctrine, that '* God made of one blood all the nations of 
tne earth," represented the Almighty as the Father, and all men as 
brethren bom to one universal love, — to the same inalienable 
rights, — to the same eternal hope. He himself was the living 
personification of his prineiples. Demolishing the most inveterate 
prejudices of men, by appearing a poor man amongst the poor; 
by tearing from aristocratic pnde and priestly insolence, their 
masks of most orthodox assurance ; by proclaiming, that the truth 
which he taught should make all men free j by declaring that the 
Gentiles lorded it over, and oppressed one another, but that it 
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should not be so with his foUowenrs ; by pulling down with in- 
dignation spiritual pride in high places, and calhng the poor and 
afflicted his brethren, and the objects of his tenderest regard, — he 
laid the foundations of civil and religious freedom, of mental power 
growing out of unrestrained mental energies, and of love and 
Knowledge co-equal in extension with the world* This perfect 
freedom of universal man he guarded by leaving no decrees ; but 
merely great and everlasting principles, intelligible to the mind 
and conscience of the whole human race ; and on which men, in 
all countries, might found institutions most consonant to their 
wants. By declaring that " wherever two or three were met to- 
|ether in his name, he would be in the midst of them," he cut of^ 
ror ever, every claim, the most specious, of priestly dominance ; 
and l^ expressing his unqualifiea and indignant abhorrence of 
every desire of his disciples " to call down fire from heaven upon 
his enemies," or to forbid those to preach and work miracles in his 
name, who did not immediately follow him, and conform to their 
notions, he left to his church a light more resplendent than that 
of the Sim, on the subject of non-interference with the sacred 
liberty and prerogatives of conscience. 

One would have thought that, from this epoch, the arm of priest- 
craft would have been broken ; that it would never more have 
dared to raise its head ; — but it is a principle of shameless avidity 
and audacity ; and it is exactly from this time that we trace the 
most amazing career of its delusions and atrocities, down to the 
veryday of our own existence. 

tvho is not familiar with the horrors and arro^nt assumptions 
of the papal church ? Scarcely had the persecutions of the pagan 
emperors ceased, when the Christian church became inundated 
witn corruptions and superstitions of every kind. Constantine 
embraced Christianity ; and almost the whole world embraced it 
mmiinally with him. From a conversion of such a kind, the work 
of legal example and popular interested hopes, what effects were 
ta be expected P The martial tyranny of ancient Rome, which had 
Bobdaea the world, was coining to an end. The wealth of which 
a thousand states had been stripped, had turned to poison in her 
bosom, and brought upon the stem mistress of bloodshed and tears, 
that retribution from which national rapine and injustice never 
e^entiutlly escape. But, as if the ghost of departed despotism 
hovered over the Seven Hills, and sought only a n'esh body to arise 
in a worse shape, a new tyranny commenced in the form of priest- 
craft, ten times more terrible and hateful than the old, — because it 
WB8 one which sought to subjugate not merely the persons of men, 
bat to extinguish knowledge ; to crush into everlastmg childishness 
the human mind ; and to rule it, in its fatuity, with mysteries and 
terrcMrs. The times favoured the attempt. With the civil power 
of the Roman empire, science and literature were disappearing. 
A licentioas army contolled the destiny of a debauched and effe- 
ttiinated people ; and the Gothic and Hunnish nations, rushing in 
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immeiiGe torrenls over the Buperannuiited states of Europe, aeat- 
teied, for a time, desolation, poverty, and ignorance. At ihis crisBi, 
while it had to deal with hordes of rough warriors, who, strong in 
body, and boisteroua in manner, had yet minds not destitute of 
great energies, and many tradilitinal maxims of moral and judicial 
excellence, but clothed in all the simple credulity of children, — np 
rose the spirit of prieslcraft in Rome, and assumed all its ancient 
and inflated claims. As if the devil, stricken with malice at the 
promulgation of Christianity, which threatened to annihilate hie 
power, had watched the opportunity to inflict on it the most falal 
woimd, and had found no inBtrument so favourable to Ms purpose 
as a priest, — euch a glorious and signal triumph never yet waB hi» 
from the creation of the world ! Hod he devised a system for him- 
self, he could not have pitched upon one like popery ; — a eyfitem 
which, pretending lo be that of Christ, suppressed the Bible,— ex- 
tinguished knowledge, — locked up the human mind, — amused it 
with the most ludicrous baubles,— and granted official Ucences to 
commit all species of crimes and impurity. Satan himself become 
enthroned on the Seven Hills in the habit of a priest, and grinned 
his broadest deb^ht amidst the pubUc and universal reign of ^ 
norance, hypocrisy, venality, ana lust. 

As if the popes had studied the pagan hierarchies, they brought 
into concenirated exercise all their various engines of power, de- 
ception, and corruption. They could not, indeed, assert, as the 
pagan priesthood had done, (hat they were of a higher oriein than ' 
the rest of mankind; and therefore entitled to sit as kings, to 
choose all kingrf, and rale over all kings ; for it was necessary to 
preserve some public allegiance to the doctrines of Christianity ;— ■ 
out they took ground quite as effective. They declared them- 
eelves the aulhorizedviceoevents of Heaven; making Christ's word* 
to Peter their charter--" On thia rock I will build my church," — 
hence asserting themselyes to be the only true church, though 
they never could show that St. Peter ever was at Home at alL On 
this ground, however — enough for the simple warriors of the time 
— they proceeded to rule over nations and tings. On this ground 
they proclaimed the infallibility of the pope and his conclave 
of cardinals, and thus excluded all dissent. Their first act, liaving 
once taken this station, was that which had been the practice of 
priests in all countries,— to shut up the trae knowledge amongst 
themselves. Aa the prieata of Egypt and Greece enclosed it in 
mysteries, they wrapt the simple truths of the gospel in mysteries 
too : as the Brahmins forbid any except their own order to read the 
sacred "Vedas, thev shut up the Bible, — the very book given to 
enlighten the world ; — the very book which dectered of its own 
contents, that "they were so clear that he who ran inwht read 
them;" that thoy taucht a way of life so perspicuous mat "the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, could not err therein," This was 
the most daring and audacious act the world had then seen; but 
this set once successful, the whole earth was in their power. The 
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people were ignorant ; they taught them what they pleased. They 
odivered aU sorts of ludicrous and pernicious dogmas as Scripture ; 
and who could contradict them ? So great hecame the ignorance 
of even their own order, under this system, so completely became 
the Bible a strange book, that when, in after ages, men began to 
inquire/ and to expose their delusions, a monk warned his audi* 
ence to beware of these heretics, who had invented a new lan- 
guage, called Greek, and had written in it a book called the New 
Testament, fiill of the most damnable doctrines. By every act of 
innnnation, intimidation, forgery, and fraud, they not only raised 
diemselves to the rank of temporal princes, but lorded it over the 
greatest kings with insolent impunity. The Baiv, which we have 
seen employed by the priests oi Odin in the north, they adopted, 
end made its terrors felt throughout the whole Christian world. 
Was a king refiractoiy— did he refuse die pontifical demand of 
money — haa he an opinion.of his own— a repugnance to comply 
with papal influence m his affidrs P — the thunders of the Vatican 
were uiunched aeainst him ; his kingdom was laid under the ban ; 
all people were forbidden, on pain of eternal damnation, to trade 
with his subjects; all churches were shut; the nation was of a 
sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of its religion ; the altars 
were despoiled of their ornaments; the crosses, the relics, the 
images, me statues of the saints, were laid on the ground ; and, as 
if Uie air itself were profaned, and might pollute tnem by its con* 
tact, the priests carefully covered them up, even from their own 
approach and veneration. The use of bells entirely ceased in all 
churches ; the bells themselves were removed from the steeples, 
and laid on the ground with the other sacred utensils. Mass was 
celebrated with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted 
to the holy institution. The clergy refused to marry, baptize, or 
iHiry ; the dead were obliged to be cast into ditches, or lay putre- 
Mng on the ground; till the superstitious people, looking on their 
cniloffen who died without baptism as gone to perdition, and those 
dead without burial amid the ceremonies of the church and in con- 
secreted ground as seized on by the devil, rose in rebellious fury, 
and oUi^d the prince to submit and humble himself before the 
prond pnest of Home. 

Realms quake by turns : proud arbitress of grace, 
The church, by mandate shadowing forth the power 
She 4JT0gates o'er heaven's eternal door. 
Closes the gates of every sacred place. 
Straight from the sun and tainted air*s embrace 
All sacred things are covered; cheerful mom 
Grows sad as night — no seemly garb is worn, 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 
With natural smile of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Ditches are graves — ^funereal rites denied ; 
, And in the church-yard he must take his bride 
' Who dares be wcdaed ! Fancies thickly come 
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Into the pensive heart ill foTtiRed, 

And comfortless dtspaiia the eduI benumb. 

WoansmoBTH. 

But not merely kjngs and kingdoms were thus circumstanced ; 
every individual, every jiarish was liable to be thus eseommimi- 
cat«d by the neighbounng priest. The man who offended one of 
lliese powerful churchmen, however respected and influential in 
hia own neighbourhood over night, might the next morning behold 
the hearse di'awn ilp to his hall door,— a significant emblem that 
he was dead to all civil and religious rights, and that if he valued 
his life, now at the merey of any vile assassin, he must fly, and 
leave his family and his property to the same tender regards which 
had thus outlawed himself. 

The invention of monkery was a capital piece of priestly inge- 
Quity. £y this means the whole world became inundated with 
moiiks and friars, 

Black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

A standing army of vidlant forces wub set up in every kingdom i 
into every town an ' ■ -■- . i ■ i. .1 , 

came familiar spie 
of insubordination 



they entered ; in every house they he- 
ready to coomiunicate the earliest symptoms 
I the papal tyranny, ready at n signal to carry 
sveiy region, and nvet faster the chains of Rome. 
js of Egypt, theji came up and covered the earth; they 
'ery dwelling ; into the very beds and kneading tubs, 
those of the king himself—till the land elank with 



That they mipht have something to occupv tlie imagination of 
the people, equivalent to the numerous idols, gorgeous temples, 
imposing ceremonies, and hcentions festivals of the heathen; not 
ouly had they paintings of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but 
images of Chnst, of his mother, and of a thousand saints, who 
were exalted to be objects of a veneration httle to be distinguished 
from worship in the minds of the deluded people. To these they 

E raved ; to these thev made offerings. Splendid churches were 
uilt, andadomed with every fascination of^statuaryand painting; 
and carnivals, religious festivals, and processions ordained without 
numl>er, in which all the lewdness and hcenee of the pagan wor- 
ship were revived. Instead of the charms which the pagans gave 
as a protectioa against evil, they gave relics— bits of wood, Kair, 
old teeth, and a thousand other pieces of rubbish, which were 
pretended to be parts, or to have been the property of, the saints, 
and were endued with miraculous powers. Thus were men made 
iast prisoners by ignorance, by the excitement of their imaginB- 
*'""^, and by objects on which to indulge their crcduhty. But 
equally potent were set to work. Every principle 
e, or shame in the human mind was appealed to. 
Oral confession was invented. Every person was to confess his 
■ins to the priest. Thus the priest was put into possession of eveiy 
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thing which could enslave a man to him. Who was so pure in 
life and thought that, after having unbosomed himself to his con- 
fessor — ^made him the depository of his most secret thoughts, his 
weakest or worst actions, dare any more to oppose or offend him ? 
But the chains of shame and fear were not all ; those of hope were 
added. The priest had not only power to hear sins, but to pardon 
them. He could shut up in hell, or let out ; he was not content 
with enslaving his follower in this world — ^he carried on his influ- 
ence to the next, and even invented a world, from the tortures of 
which no -man could escape without his permission. 

How all this could be built on tl^ foundation of Christianity 
might be wondered at ; but it should never be forgotten, that the 
Bible was locked up, and every thing was directed to the acquisi- 
tion of power and gain. Every thing was a source of gain. Be- 
sides the direct tribute to the popedom, every shrine had its offer- 
ings ; every confession, every prayer had its price. Escape from 
purgatory and indulgence in sin were regulated by a certain scale 
of payment. The ricn, the foolish, and the penitent were wheedled 
out of their property to maintain the endless trciin of pope, cardi- 
nals, priests, monks, nuns, confessors, and their subordinates. By 
them abbeys, cathedrals, and churches were endowed with ample 
lands ; and every one who incurred the censure of the church, 
added also by fines to its funds. For a thousand years this system 
was triumphant throughout Europe : 

Thou heaven of earth ! what spells could pall thee then 

In ominous eclipse ! A thousand years : 
Bred from the slime of deep Oppression's den, 

Dyed all thy liquid light with blood and tears. 

Over a great part of it, it reigns still. 

Millions oi monks and secular priests, all forbidden to marry, 
all pampered in luxurious ease and abundance to voluptuousness, 
were let loose on the female world as counsellors and confessors, 
with secrecy in one hand, and amplest power of absolution from 
sin in the other ; and the effect on domestic purity may be readily 
imagined. So, smoothly ran the course of popery for many a cen- 
tury : but when, spite of all its efforts to the contrary, the human 
mind again began to stir ; when knowledge again revived, and 
the secrets of the church were curiously pried into; then this 
terrible hierarchy, calling itself Christian, let loose its vengeance. 
Fire and fagot, chains and dungeons, exterminating wars, ^nd in- 
quisitions, those hells on earth, into which any man might, at a 
moment's notice, be dragged from his family, his fireside, or his 
bed, at the instigation of malice, envy, cupidity, or holy suspicion, 
to tortures and death ; these were the tender mercies of the papal 
priestcraft in the hour of its fear. 

This is a brief sketch of what the popish church was : we will 
now go on to give evidence of its spirit and proceedings fix)m the 
.best authenticated histories. 
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1. Of the means employed to obtain power. 

2. Of the uses of that power. 

3. Of the arrogance of the popish priesthood in power. 

4. Of their atrocities. 

The evidence I shall select must necessarily be a very small 
portion from the immense mass of the deeds of this church ; for 
Its history is such a continued tissue of ambition, cupidity, and 
vice in its most hateful shapes, — dissensions, frauds, and blood- 
shed, that nothing but the desire to draw from it a great moral 
and political lesson, could induce me to wade through it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

POPEaY CONTINUED. 



They willeth to be king's peres, 
And Mgher than the emperour ; 
And some that weren but pore fireres 
Now woollen waxe a warriour. — Ghaucsr. 

• But, Lorde, we lewed men knowen no God but thee, and we, with 
thyne help and thy grace, forsaken Nabugodonosor and hys lawes. For 
he, in his prowd estate, wole have all men onder him, and he nele be onder 
no man. He ondoeth thy lawes that thou ordenest to be kept, and 
maketh hys awne lawes as hym lyketh, and so he maketh hym kynge 
aboven all other kynges of the erth ; and maketh men to worschupen hym 
as a God, and thye gret sacryfice he hath ydone away. 

Thb Ploweican's Pbaibr. 

The histoxy of the Romish church may be divided into three 
great eras : the first, in which the popes were by all imaginable 
arts and assumptions seeking to establish their power ; the second, 
in which that power being established, they exercised over the 
whole civilized world, and its proudest princes, the most audacious 
insolence and despotism ; ana the third, in which knowledge ad- 
vancing, their power began to feel itself checked by the civil 
princes and governments, and in which, irritated by this resistance 
and the dangers it foretold, they let loose the most vindictive fury 
on the world that the world has ever witnessed. The first era may 
be said to have continued till the pontificate of Gregory VII., or to 
the eleventh century ; the second, from the time of Gregory, who 
established the power of the popedom absolutely above mat of all 
kings, till the fifteenth centuiy, when the advance of the Eu- 
ropean nations in stabiHty and intelli^nce, showed the evident 
decline of papal supremacy; and the third, from this period to that 
of the sixteenth century, when the Reformation bursting out, 
exhibited them in the foul and horrible characters, not of the pas- 
tors, but the wholesale butchers of the church of Christ. 

The earUest means which the bishops of Rome employed to 
acquire power was, to assert their supremacy over all other 
bishops of the Christian church. This was not granted at once, 
but led to ma*ny quarrels with their contemporaries. The bishop 
of Constantinople, in particular, contended with them for the 
superiority; the emperor Constantine having shifted thither the 
seat of civil government. These odious squabbles I must neces- 



saiily pass over, and confine myself entirely to the Romish 
church, as being more iniimiitely connected v,Vi\ our object. 1 
may Glnte, once for all, that tne patriarchs of ConBtantinople 
naaintained the contest wilh Rome through every sgc, to the 
\ery time of the Reformation ; and many disgraceful cspositionB 
of jiriestly wrath were made on both sides. Of the Greek church, 
it will be flufflcient to sa;y, that ila prelates partook largely in the 
arts and vices of priests in general, and plunged that church into 
an abundance of ceremonious puerilities, in which it remains to 
this day. 

The attempts of the Romish pontifTs to grasp at power were 
not crowned with instant success, either oyer their fellow priesta 
or contemporary princes. It was a work of time, of continual 
stratagem, and the boldest acts of assumption. The fill! claims 
of pajial dominion over the Christian world in Europe were not 
admitted, indeed, till the eleventh centuij'. 

In the fourth century, Mosheim says, in the episcopal order the 
bishop of Home was the first in rank ; and was distinguished by a 
sort of pre-eminence over all other bishops. Prejudices, arising 
from a variety of causes, contributed to establish this superiority ; 
bat it was chiefly owing to certain circimTstances of grandeur and 
opulence, by which mortals, for the most part, form their ideas of 
pre-eminence and dignity, and which they generally confound 
with the reasons of a just and legal authority. The bishop of 
Rome surpassed all his brethren in the magnificence and sptcndottr 
of the church over which he presided! in ine riches of his revenue* 
and pOHSessions ; in the number and variety of his ministers ; in 
his credit with the people ; and in his sumptuous and splendid 
manner of living. These dazzling maris of nurann power, these 
amhigiious proofs of true greatness and felicity, had such an 
influence on the minds of the multitude, that the see of Home 
became, in this century, a most seducing object of sacerdotal 
ambition. Hence it happened, that when a new pontiff ii-as- to 
be elected by the suffrages of the presbyters and the people, the 
city of Rome was generally agitated with dissensions, tumults, 
and cabals, whose consequences were often deplorable and fatal. 
One of these, in 366, gave rise to a civil war, which was carried on 
within the city of Rome with the utmost barbarity and fury, and 
produced the most cruel massacres and depopulations. 

The picture of the church which Milton makes Michael fore- 
show to Adam was speedily realized. 




The Spirit 
Pitnred Brst on his aposUes, whom he sends 
To eiHJis^lizc llio nnlions, then on all 
Baptized, sball them with wondrous gif^ endue 
To speak nil longuea, and do nil miracles, 
As did their Loid before Ihem. Thos they via 
Great numbers of each nation, to receive 
With joy the tiding brought ttora Heaven : at length. 
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Their ministry performed, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their story written left, 
They die ; but in their room, as they forewarn, 
Wolyes shall succsed for teachers, grievous wohres. 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition : and' the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in those written records pure. 
Though not but by the Spirit understood. 
Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places, and ti^es, and with these to join 
Secular power ; though feigning still to act 
By spiritual ; to themselves appropriating 
The Spirit of God, promised alike and given 
To all believers ; and, from that pretence, 
Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 
On every conscience ; laws which none shall find 
Left them imrollcd, or what the Spirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. What will they then 
But force the Spirit of grace itself, and bind 
His consort Liberty ? What but imbuild 
His living temple, built by Faith to stand. 
Their own faith, not another*s ? For, on earth, 
Who against faith and conscience can be heard 
• Infallible ? Yet many will presume : 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 
On all, who i^ tibe worship persevere 
Of spirit and truth ; the rest, far greater part. 
Will deem, in outward ntes and specious forms. 
Religion satisfied : truth shall retire, 
Bestuck with slanderous darts, and works of faith 
Rarely be found : so shall the world go on. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign ; 
Ui^der her own weight groaning : till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 
And vengeance to the wicked. 

In this century, many of those steps were laid by which the 
bishops of Rome afterwards mounted to the summit of ecclesias- 
tical power and despotism. These steps were laid, partly by the 
imprudence of the emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 
prelates. In the fifth century, the declining power of the em- 
perors left the pontiff at liberty to exercise authority almost with- 
out control ; and the irruptions of the barbarians contributed to 
strengthen this authority ; for, perceiving the subserviency of the 
multitude to the bishop, they resolved to secure his interest and 
influence by loading him with benefits and hono'urs. 

This was the second mode by which they acquired power, — 
flattering the surrounding kii]gs ; serving them occasionally, with- 
out regard to honour or principle, or, as they grew stronger, sub- 
duing them by menaces to their will. In the seventh century, the 
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Roman pontifB 'ised all sorts of meUiods to maintain and enlai;^ 
the authoritf and [ire-eminence tiiey had acquired, by a grant koui 
the most odious tyrant that ever disgraced the aonala of histoiy. 
Boniface 111. engaged Phocaa, chat abominable despot, who-waded 
to the imperial throne through the blood of the emfwror Mauritius, 
to take from the patriarch of Conetantinople the title of (Ecumen- 
ical, or Uaiversal Bishop, and confer it upon him. 

But the next, that is, me eighth century, was destined to lay the 
real foundatians of that amazing papal power, which afterwards 
astonished and cursei the world, and that by a most characteristie 
transaction. We ohserre, says Mosheim, in the French annals^ 
the fallowing remarkable and shocking instance of the enormous 

g)wcr that was, at this time, invested in the Roman poi)ti£ 
spin was mayor of the palace to Childeric III., and, in exercise 
of that high office, was possessed, in reality, of the royal power; 
but, not content with tlus, he fanned the design of dethroning his 
sovereign. He therefore sent amhassadors to Rome to inquire, 
whether the Diiine law did not permit a valiant and warlike people 
to del/trone a pueiUaniitioue and indaletit motutrck, irho teas inctaable 
of perfoiining aiiij of the functions of royalty, and to substitate m Au 
place one more urorlAy to rule f Zachary had need of the aid of 
Pepin ; he saw the vast adrantaees to be drawn from this con< 
cession ; and his answer was all that could be wished. When this 
decision of the pope was published in France, Pepin stripped poor 
Childeric of his royalty, and stepped immediately into his throne. 
This decision was solemnly conhrmed by his sticcessor, Stephen 
II., who went to France ; and being under the necessity of solicit- 
ing Pepin's aid a^;ainst the Lombards, dissolved the act of alle- 
giance and fidelity which the usurper had sworn to Childeric ; and, 
to render his title as firm as possible, anointed and crowned him, ~ 
his wife, and two sons. 

This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved an abundant 
source of opulence and credit to them. Pepin marched into I taly, 
subdued all the pope's enemies, and put him in possession of the 
" ' " n Ilalv. The exarch of Ravenna, when Pepia 

le yoke, and ■--■-' " • - -"- '- 

^elledhim again 
Ravenna and Pentanolis to the pontiff; and thus raised the bishop 
. of Rome to the rank of a temporal prince. After Pepin's death, 
a new attack was made upon tlic papal territory, hy Uideric, king 
of the Lombards. The then pope, Adrian I„ fled to Charle- 
magne, the son of Pepin ; who, havmg need of the pope's sanction 
to seize on the eastern Roman empire, hastened to Rome, re- 
pelled the pope's foes, and, in consideration of his sanction of his 
ambitious views, added fresh territories to the papal see. Thus, by 
the most shameless and unprincipled trafReking between the pre- 
tended vicar of Christ and these bold had kings, did the popes 
acquire royalty and dominion, and gave to treason and regal rob- 
bery the assumed sanction of Heaven ! Once placed by kings on 
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temporal thrones, these audacious priests soon showed their royal 
fsontemporaries what companions they had admitted .amongst 
them. Not contented with what royal robbery had given them, 
they speedily assailed their princely neighbours ; sought to hurl 
them nom their thrones, and stirred up some of the most bloody 
VBTs on zecord. 

This, then, was the foundation of all the wonderful after-history 
oi popery. Charlemagne was the greatest monarch of his own, 
«iid one of the greatest of any age. He was king of the Franks, 
that is, of all France and Germany, the Netherlands, and, in fact, 
of the greater part of Europe. But he aspired to become still more, 
4o become emperor, and, by establishing his power in Italy, to lay 
A daim to the title of Roman emperor. The desijras of the pope 
and his own therefore jumped wonderfully togemer. It was a 
eaae of mutual aid for mutual ^n. Charlemagne supported the 
claims of the pope, established him firmly in the temporal possession 
ai the exarchate of Ravenna, which his father h^ conferred on 
him; and the ^pe, on his part, crowned him in Rome, as Roman 
Emperor. This crowning, nowever, did not take place till the reign 
of the third pope from Zachary, the one who had given the king- 
dom to Pepin ; and even then, Charlemagne, who was not blind 
to the pretensions which the conferring of the imperial crown 
might give rise to in the papal bosom, was, so far as appearances 
went, and according to his own account, taJking by surprise. He, 
like his fiither, had not been very particular in his means of ex- 
tending his power. He had been left by his father in joint pos- 
session of the kingdom with his brother Earlman. Earlman died 
young, leaving two infant sons, whom Charlemagne very coolly 
set aside, and assumed to himself the sole kingship. Charle- 
ma^e, therefore, was in need, like his father, of priestly sanction 
to his usurpation and false title, and the pope, now Hadrian I., was, 
equally with his predecessor, in need of help &om Charlemagne. 
Tiie long of the JLongobards was invading and lopping fast away 
the newly conferred papal territory ; the pope cried out to Charle- 
magne for help, and to spur him on, told nim that this same Lon- 
fforordic kins was raising a pai'ty in favour of Charlemagne's two 
oeposed nephews. Charlemagne had married the daughter of 
this Longobardic monarch, but as she gave no heir to the throne, 
he had sent her' home, and thus the Longobard was equally the 
foe of the pope and Charlemagne. He freed himself and Hadrian 
from the assaults of the Longobard, and at the Easter festival at 
Rome, swore, over the tomb of St. Peter, eternal friendship to the 
pope. On a future expedition to Rome, to support the commofi 
claims of the pope and himself, this crowning as Roman emperor 
took place. At Christmas, in the year 800, as Charlemagne was 
prayine in St. Peter's, not in his usual Prankish costume, but in 
Uiat or a Roman patrician, the 'pope, Leo III., suddenly stepped 
' to him, and putting on his head the crown, saluted him, amia the 
acdamations of the spectators, with the title of Roman Emperor. 
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CharlemBgne pretended, that, had be been aware of the popc^ 
intention, he would hiiTC stayed awn^ from the ehurch ; hut there 
is little cause to believe him sincere in this declaration, though he 
betrayed by it bow deeply he felt the consequences which would 
and did spring fi'om thia acL By thus receiving the crown horn the 
pope, he sanctioned the doctrine already advanced, and afterward! 
maintained for ages with such terrible effects, that all temporal 
crowns were the gift of Jesua Christ, through his vicar on earth, 
the pope. Charlemagne was, in (act, the great founder of the 
papal power : he gave to the papal see and to the clergy tithes aa 
all his vast empire ; and it is a remarkable faet in the history of 
tithes, that the greatest blot on the fame and humanity of ChMk- 
magne springs out of this circumstance. He was the first to sul> 
due the Saxons, and incorporate them in his great Frank emjnrc] 
but the stout reifistanee and repeated revolts of these brave p^mw 
So ronsed his wralh, that he committed on them the most bloody 
and wholesale massacres. On one single occasion, he caused four 
thousand live hundred of them to be cut to pieces. He was ac- 
customed (o drive them to the banks of a deep river, and give Ihem 
the choice of baptism or death. And what was it which more 
than all roused tnc ire and inspirited the wrath of these aiout 
heathens ? That they s!u/tM be eompeUed to pay tUhea ! to give up 
a tenth of their income to maintain priests, whose religion they 
did not believe in, and which came to them in tiiis questionable 
fihgie of compulsion and butchery. 

Sorely did the successors of Charlemagne, the whole empire, the 
whole of Europe, and the whole world rue these his concessions to 
and endowments of the Roman see. Every succeeding age saw 
the popes of Rome advancing in their pretensions over mankind, 
and the proft-ssed chief priest of the peaceful Jesus, more and more 
openly exhibiting himself as the Man of Sin, and that most re- 
volting of human objects — a proud priest. For two hundred 
years did the popes strive to obtain mastery over the Grecian 
church, and the world was scandalized by the shoeking sight of 
the two highest Christian bishops, the pope of Rome aM the 
patriarch of Constantinople, launching the thunders of the ban 
Bt each other's heads, and formally pronouncing each other's depo- 
sition 1 This repeated and pitiful spectacle terminated in the totaJ 
separation of the two churches in 1054, when the emissaries of the 
pope, with a haughtj' audacity which incensed the Greeks beyond 
description, pronounced the ban on the patriareh in his own me- 
tropohtan church, St. Sophia, and quitted the city. 

But if all hope of ever ruling over the eastern church thus 
vanished, the pontiffs onljr the more tenaciously and successfully 
pushed their plans of doipinntion over church and state in western 
Europe. In the ninth century, they produced for this purpose 
theiamous DEcanrAL.'! of Isinoan. This was a set of documents, 
purporting to be the resolutions of councils, and the letters of 
tarly pontiffs, said to be collected by Isidorus, a Spanish bishop. 
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The Spanish collection, however, was found to he grossly altered, 
garhled, and interpolated, to suit the purpose of Pope Nicolaus I., 
who adopted it. The interpolations were so clumsily made, that 
they quoted writings as of the first centuries, which were not writ- 
ten before the seventh ; so that even the archhishops, when they 
saw them, declared that no such matters were to he found in tibeir 
copies. But the pope sharply asked them, if they thought nothing 
was genuine hut what was in their hook. They were the most 
hereraced inventions, hut they declared the pope to he the hishop 
of the universal church ; that he was supreme judge of all bishops 
and their afl^drs; that he alone could call councils, or confirm 
their resolutions ; that it was a presumptuous usurpation of the 
power and majesty of God, for any worldly prince or authority to 
pass judgment on a bishop; that the authority of the Romi^ 
ehnrch proceeded immediately from Christ, etc. etc. It was seen, 
even in that age, that this was intended not only to elevate the 

Eower of the popes above all power of mimicipahties or princes, 
at to place in their hands a charter for the most boundless assump- 
tions. The various princes of Europe, but especially those of 
France, Germany, and Italy, by their quarrels, save the finest op- 
portunities for tne assertion of these claims. They appealed to 
the popes as men of peace and education, as umpires in their dif- 
ferences, and thus favoured the idea of their being their proper 
judges and superiors. But Henry III. of Germany adopted a 
measure, which still more furthered this plan of assumption. Si- 
mony had in that age become enormous throughout the church. 
There was scarcely a bishop or archbishop who did not buy his 
post, and sell his subordinate livings. As Henry could not hope 
Siat so corrupt a set would reform themselves or one another, 
he exhorted the pope, Leo IX., to undertake the work of purging 
the church from this sin. The pope grasped zealously at the un- 
dertaking, and travelling about in Germany and France, held 
^ods,in which he set up and pulled down bishops as he pleased. 
Little did Henry imagine what ne was doing. All monarchs had 
hitherto jealously preserved the prerogative of appointing the bishops 
in their own countries, but this was taken as a formal concession 
to the claims put forth by the celebrated Decretals ; and the time 
was now come, when all those claims should be asserted in tlie 
most diurins manner, by one of the most daring spirits that ever 
sat on a mrone, temporal or ecclesiastical. This spirit was at 
this very moment in tne train of Leo IX. ; and continued to stand 
in the presence of no less than four other popes, whose election he 
influenced, and whose measures he directed, planning and matur- 
ing die gigantic scheme of papal dominion, which he himself 
finally 8to(^ forth to establish in the most determined contest with 
die crowned heads of Europe. 

This was no other than the notorious Hildebrand, a Tuscan 
monk, -of mean origin, who, having arrived at the pontificate, 
styled himself Gregory VII., and displayed to the world the full 
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of the priestly spirit. He was a man. sa^rs Mosheim, of 
on genitis, whose ambition in forming tile most arduous 
projects, was equalled by his dexterity in bringing them into exe- 
cution. Sagacious, crafty, and intrepid, he .suflercd nothing to 
escape his penetration, defeat his stratagems, or daunt his conrsgc 
Haughty and arrogant beyond all measure ; obstinate, impetuonB, 
and intractable ; he looked up to the summit of universal emj^ 
with a wistful eye ; and laboured up the sleep ascent with unin- 
terrupted ardour, and invincible perseverance. Void of all piiiH 
ciple, destitute of every virtuous feeling; he suffered little restmdnl 
in hia audacious pursuits from the dictates of religion, or the re- 
monstrauees of conscience. Not content to enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion and augment the opulence of the see of Rome, he strove to 
render the universal church subject to its despotism ; to dissolve 
the jurisdiction of kings and princes over the various orders of the 
clergy ; and exclude them from the mana^ment of the revennee 
of the church. NaT, he would submit to his power the kings, em- 
perors, and princes t^emselveB; and render their dominions tribut- 
ary to Rome. Such were (he pious and apostoSic'esploits that em- 
Eloyed Gregory VII. during his whole life; and which rendered 
is pontificate a continual scene of tumult and bloodshed. Hia 
conduct to France was worthy of the country which had first given 
princely power to the Roman priests, and of himself It was just 
that the realm which had put power into such hands for such pur- 

Eoees as it did, should be bitten by a fiendish ingratitude. Hude- 
rand declared France tributary to die see of Rome ; and ordered 
his legates to demand yearly, in the most solemn manner, the pay- 
ment of that tribute. Nothing can be more insolent than the lan- 
guage in which the priest addressed himself to Philip of Prance, 
recommending a humble and oblong carriage, from this con- 
sideration, that loth his kingdcan ana his amil were nttder Ota domia- 
ion of St. Peter, i. e. hia i-icar, the pope, who had power to bind and 
to loose him both on eurth and in heacen. Nothing escaped his ell- 
grasping ambition. He drew up an oath for the emperor of the 
Romans, that is, of Germany, from whom he demanded a profes- 
sion of subjection and obedience. He pretended Saxony was a 
feudal tenure, having been a pious offering of Cl\arlemagne to the 
see of Kome. He claimed Spain ; maintained it had been the 
property of the apostoUc see from the earliest times of the church t 
and the Spanish princes paid him tribute. He made tiie like at- 
tempts on England ; but found in William the Conqueror a diffir- 
ent subjecL William granted his Peter-pence, but refused to do 
homage for his crown. He wrote circular letters to the German 
princes, to Geysa, king of Hungary, and Sweno.kingof Denmark, 
demanding submission. The son of Demetrius, czar of the Rns- 
siaa, went to Rome, in consequence of his letters, to obtain the 
kingdom which would devolve to him on his fathet's dealh, as a 
gift from SL Peter, after professing subjection and allegiance to 
the Prince of the Apoatlea,— a gift readily granted by the officioiu 




Kpe, who was extremely liberal of what did not belong to him. 
'metrius Smnimer, duke of CronCia and Dalmatia, was raised to 
rojrally by him in the year 10/6; and solemnly proclaimed kina 
at Salona, on condition that he should pity annually two hundred 
pieces of gold to St. Peter, at the Easter festival. Bolcslaus II., 
king of Poland, having killed Stanislaus, bisbop of Cracow, Gre- 
gory not only excommunicated him, but hurled hiin&om his throne t 
(iissolvedlheoath of allegiance which hisauhjeclH had taken; and 
forbade, by an express, imperiooB edict, the nobles and clergy of 
Poland from electing a new king without his leave. 

In Italy his success wan transeendant. Matilda, the daughter 
of Bonilacc, duke of Tuscany, the most powerful and opulent 
princess of that country, found that neither ambition nor years 
had extinguished the tender passion in the heart of Gregory,— and 
as a teelimony of the familiarity which existed between them, set- 
tled all her possessions in Italy and elsewhere upon the church of 
Rome; an act, however, strongly resisted by her successor, and the 
cause of many struggles and much bloodshed. 

To complete his despotic power over every Uhriadan prince, this 
odious priestclaimed the sole right of installing bishops in their office. 
It bad lieen the custom of every prince to appoint the bishops of his 
own land. At the death of any one of these, the ring and crosier, 
the insignia of his ofRce, were sent to the monarch, ana were by him 
delivered to the one he appointed. This right Gregory claimedas 
the sole preceptive of the pope ; thus designing to make tile whole 
chnrch dependent on him, and entirely subservient to all the papal 
views — powerful instruments in the pontilicBl hands against both 
prince and peopk, the world over. The resistance this claim met 
with, led to terrible wars ; and we shall have occasion to mention 
that with the emperor of Germany, and his humiliation before the 
haughty priest, under the head of priestly arrogance. 

But thi» was not all. As Hildebrand restilvcd to set the popedom 
aboveevery princedom, he knew that this could never be fully efiect- 
ed while the election of the popes was dependent on any pnnce, or 
any lay power. He cut, therefore, at once the old practice on this 
subject ; and this he did before he himself was seated on the 
papal throne. It had always been the case, that the nobles, the 
people, and the clergy of Home had jointly made the election, 
which was confirmed by the emi>eror. On some occasions, when 
the emperor was particularly powerful, he appointed the pope him- 
self, and his choice was confirmed by the city. But on the death 
of Nicolaus II., by the adviceof Hildebrand, whowHsalt-powerfiil, 
the cardinals proceeded of themselves to elect the pope in the per- 
son of Alexander 11., and Hildebrand, on being himsrif thus elected 
on the death of Alexander, as Gregory VII., confirmed these elec- 
tions by a fixed papal law. He £d still more, for his plana were 
vast in their grasp j he resolved to prohibit the marriage of th« 4 
clei^y ! nay, to divorce al! those who were married ! 
This was perhaps the most daring measure which e 
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tempted in human histoiy. None but the most hardy and head- 
strong of men, but at the ttame time proudly sensible of the BtDpend- 
oos power which EUp^rstitioft had put into his hands, would have 
ventured on such an experiment. To rend asunder tiie tenderesi 
ties of humanity; to call on a vast body of men to devote them- 
eelves to the worst solitude of life, to walk amid the joyous and 
officdanate ch&rmB of existence in a living death, for the sole 
purpose of giving the last finishing point to the despotism of piiest- 
craft, was the work only of a giant mind, hardened to a perfect cal- 
loueness to everv feeling but that of a priestly ambition. Accotd- 
ingly, this papal ordinance raised the most terrific storm. The 
clergy every wnere exclaimed vehemently against it Gregory wflB. 
declared to be an heretical monk. He h^ indeed fixeu on the 
popedom the mark of antichrist, as foretold bv Sl Paul, in the 
act of forbidding to marry. "The pope," said the clergy, "woold 
have men live like angels ; let him see, then, where he will get hi^ 
angels to rule the people." An assemblv of the church in Paiitt 
passed a resolution not to obey this law. .In Rouen the archtuahop, ' 
and in Burgos the papal legate, were maltreated when they at- 
tempted to take away the wives of the clergy. In Germany it was . 
worse. The archbishop of Mayence scarcely dared to make the 
pope's command known in his diocese. He first gave to his 
bjaiops half a year's time for making it public ; then he called a 
synod at Erfurt, in which tJie outcry was so fierce against him, 
that some declared it would be good, as an example, to mnrder 
him. It was the same in Fassau, and other plaees. In many 
paria the bishops took the side of the enraged clergy, and Otto, 
bishop of Constance, gave to liis clergy a formal permission to 
take wives. But all this did not move one atom the iron resolve of 
Gregory. He knew too well his power;, and forbidding the people 
to receive any religious office at the hands of a married clergyman, 
the superstitious mob rose in all countries against their clergy, 
and compelled them to put away their wives and families; nay, 
tliey chased them away themselves ; and where the wretched hus- 
bands strove to protect (heir own fiesh and blood, they heaped all 
sorts of insults and abuse upon them, and in many cases actually 
killed them. Within a hundred years the law of Gregory VII. 
had triumphed over human nature, over the laws of God and 
Christ, and, stamping the undeniable mark of antichrist on the 
church, had, by the law of celibacy, established a standing army 
of tieless men throughout the world>as its sworn instruments, in- 
dependent of the influences of humanity, but slaves to the court 
of Rome. 

Thus did this race of must shameless and audacious men, while 
they called themselves the pastors of the flock of the meek and 
tender Christ, daringly and recklessly advance to a pitch of the 
most amazing, enduring, and universal despotism iJver the loftiesl 
and most powerful monarchs, and over htunan nature itself. But 
to display effectively the full character of the Roman poatiflk, \t^ 
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mH8t write volumes on their deeds in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which were filled with their arrogant demands from, 
and assumptions over, the sovereign powers of Europe ; for, at 
once, Conrad, duke of Suahia, and Frederic of Austria, were 
actually beheaded at Naples by order of Clement IV. ; and another 
emperor, Henry IV., is supposed to have been poisoned by a wafer, 
in taking the sacrament trom a Dominican monk. Their excom- 
munications, — their wars, — their vindictive quarrels with kings, 
and with each other, — these thin^ swell the numerous volumes of 
ecclesiastical history. Nothing, indeed, is so revolting in all the 
annals of the world as the malignant bitterness of these vicars of 
Christ against each upon different occasions. Of all the revolting 
objects in existence, the most revolting is the proud and in- 
human PRIEST. 

The example of thepontiffs was not lost on the bishops, abbots, 
and inferior clergy. These, even in the time of Charlemagne, had 
actually obtained for their tenants and their possessions an im- 
munity firom the jurisdiction of the counts and other magistrates ; 
as also from taxes and imposts of all kinds. But in this century 
they carried their pretensions still further,— aimed at the civil 
government of the cities and territories in which they exercised a 
spiritual dominion ; and even aspired to the honours and authority 
of dukes, marquises, and counts of the empire. The nobles were 
for ever resisting, in their respective domains, the assumptions of 
the clergy in matters of junsdiction and other affairs. These, 
therefore, seized the opportunity which was offered them by the 
superstition of the times, to obtain from the kings these, the an- 
cient rights of tlie nobles ; and, as the influence of the bishops over 
the people was greater than that of the nobility, the kings, to 
secure trie services of so powerful a priesthood, generally granted 
their requests. Thus they became bishops and abbots clothed with 
titles and dignities so foreign to their spiritual office, — reverend 
dukes, marquises, counts, and viscounts ! 

It was not, however, by these means only that they sought do- 
minion over the world. They had a thousand arts to rivet their 
power into the souls of the people. Councils were one of them. 
As if die sacerdotal name and inculcations were not influential 
enough, they sought, by collecting together all the dignities of the 
churcn into one place, to invest them with a more awful charac- 
ter; and to render the enactments of these priestly congresses 
everlasting and indissoluble laws. These enactments were such 
as — ^the worship of images, decreed in the council of Nice, 7S7 ; 
the holding of a festival to the virgin mother, instituted by the 
council of Mcntz in the ninth century ; taking the cup of the sa- 
crament from the laity; and a declaration of the lawfulness of 
broking the most solemn engagements made to heretics, by the 
souncil of Constance in the fifteenth century ; with a thousand 
other despotic or absurd decrees against all sects, and all freedom 
of opinion ; and for the institution of exclusive rites and festivals. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

POPE BY CONTlKtIED. 

(Chastity speak).) 
I blame tliD EmpGioor Constantine, 
That I am put to sio ruiuo. 

Aud bauiest frutn ibe kirk ; 
For since he maid the Faip an king, 
la Some, I could get aa lodging : 

But headlong in the dork. 



And now scho leulis all this land. 

And \i33 derreeii, at her command, 

Tbat I should be suppreet. 

SlB DlYlD LlNDSAl's SaTYBE OF THE TllBEE ESTAITES. 

The eBlablifihment of monkery was another means of building up 
a perfect despotism by the papists. These orders originated in ibe 
third centtir^, and multipljang through successive ages, became, 
not only various in name, but countless in number : sprcailiiig in 
swarms throughout every part of Christendom ; propagating super- 
stition, lewdness, and ignorance ; acting as spies and supporters of 
the papal dominion ; fixing themselves in every fertile and pleasant 
spot : awing or wheedling the rich and foolish out of their lauds 
and possessions ; and at length, bursting out into the most hitter 

Juarrels amongst themselves, became like so many rabid dogs be- 
jre the public eye ; and hastened, in no small degree, the downfall 
of the church which had set them up for its own support. They, 
as well as the secular clergy, were forbidden to marry ; and hence 
flowed a torrent of corruption throughout the world. In the third 
century they formed, soys Mosheiffl, connexions with those women 
who had made vows of chastity ; and it was an ordinary thing for 
an ecclesiastic to admit one of these fair saints to his bed, but still 
under the most solemn declarations that nothing passed CMitraty 
to the rules of chastity and virtue! These holy concubines were 
called mvlierea aub{}drod\KUe. 

round mitny a convent's Lliziz^g fire 
Unhallowed Ihceiids of revelry are spun 
There Vanus sils dis^lsed like a nun,— 
While Bacchus, clothed in Ecmblance ofa friar. 
Pours out hia choiccflt heverage, high Bud tighi 
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Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 

Oyer, the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 

An instant kiss of masterful desire — 

To stay the precious waste : through every brain 

The domination of the sprightly juice 

Spreads high conceits, to maddening fancy dear. 

Till the arched roof, with resolute, abuse 

Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain. 

Whose votive burden is — " Our kingdom's here ! " 

Wordsworth. 

These fellows too, especially the Mendicants, wandering over 
Europe, were the most active venders of relics, and propagators of 
eyery superstitious notion and rite. Their licentiousness, so early 
as the filth century, was become proverbial ; and they are said to 
have excited thus early, in various places, the most dreadful tumults 
and seditions. In the next century they multiplied so prodinously 
in the east, that whole armies mic^ht have been raised oi them 
without any sensible diminution of their numbers. In the west- 
ern provinces also they were held in the highest veneration, and 
both monks and nuns swarmed. In Great Britain, an abbot, 
Cougal, persuaded an innumerable number of persons to abandon 
the af^s, duties, and obligations of life, and to shut themselves 
up in idleness, or to wander about in holy mischief. In the seventh 
century, the contagion spread still more enormously. Heads of 
funilies, striving to surpass each other's zeal for the advancement 
of monkery, shut up their children in convents, and devoted them 
to a solitary life as the highest felicity. Abandoned profligates, 
terrified by their guilty consciences, were comforted witn the delu- 
sive hopes of pardon, by leaving their fortune to monastic tocieties. 
Multitudes deprived their children of their rich lands and patri- 
monies, to confer them on the monks, whose prayers were to render 
the Deity propitious. In the following century the mania had 
reached such a height, that emperors and kings conferred whole 
provinces, cities, and titles of honour on these creatures. In the 
succeeding ages, so much did their licentiousness and ignorance 
increase, mat in the tenth century few of the monks knew the rules 
erf their own orders which they had sworn to obey, but lived in the 
most luxurious and prodigal magnificence with their concubines. 
The fourteenth century was distracted with the contentions of the 
various orders of the monks, who had grown so full of wealth, 
luxury, pride, and all evil passions, that they uot only turned their 
wrath against each other, but against the popes themselves. Their 
bitter and presumptuous bickerings filled this century with the 
most strange and hateful scenes. 

We must pass over an infinite quantity of the monkish history, 
and content ourselves with a few remarks of Mosheim, on their 
state in the sixteenth century, at the time when their crimes and 
excesses were bringing on them the Reformation. The prodigious 
«wanns of monks, says this historian, that overran Europe, were 
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justly considered as burdens to aociely ; and, nevertheless, such was 
tbe Keniusof the age, an age that was just emerging from the thick- 
est gloom of ignorance, andnras Kugpended,as it were, in a dubious 
situation between darkness and lignt, that these monastic dronei 
would have remained undisturlied, had they taken the least paitu 
to preserve any remains even of the eslemal air of decency and 
religion, which distinguished them in former times. But the Be- 
nedictine, and other monkish fraternities, who were invested with 
theprivilegeofpossessingcertain lands and revenues, broke throu^ 
hU restraint, and made the worst possible use of their opulence; 
and, forgetful of the gravity of their character, and of the laws of 
their order, rushed headlong into the shameless practice of vice, in 
all its various kinds and degrees. On the other nand, the Mendi- 
cant orders, and especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, lost 
their credit in a different way; for their ra'itic impudence, their 
ridiculous supers tttiona, their ignorance, cruelty, and brutish man- 
ners, tended to alienate from them the minds of the jieopie. They 
had the most barbarous aversion to the arts and sciences, and ex' 
pressed a like abhorrence of certain learned men. who, being eagerly 
desirous of enlightening the age, attacked their barbarism in Dolii 
iheir discourse and their writings : — this was the case with Reuch- 
Icnius, Erasmus, and others. 

The Dominicans possessed the greatest power and credit of alt 
monks; — they jiresided in church and state; were confessors to 
the great, and judges of the horrible InquiKition — circumstances 
whiwi put most of the European princes under their control ; hut, 
not content with these means of inHuence, they resorted to the 
most iniamous frauds, to enslave the ignorance of the age. One 
of the most singular instances of this sort, is that recorded by 
Reuchat, in his Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse, by Hottinger, 
and by Bishop Biu'net, in his Travels on the Continent. So re- 
markable is it, that 1 must give it as compendiously as I can. 

"The stratagem was in consequence oT a rivalry between the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, and more especially of their etin- 
troversy concerning the immaculate conception of the Virgin Maiy. 
The latter maintained that she was bom without the olemisb of 
original sin ; the former asserted the contmrv. The doctrine of 
the Franciscans, in an age of superstition, could not but be popu- 
lar ; and hence the Dominicans lost ground daily. To obviate 
this they resolved, at a Chapter held at Virapsen in 1504, to have 
recourse to fictitious visions, in which the people at that time had 
an easy faith ; and they determined to make Bern the scene of 
their operations. A lay-brother of the name of Jetier, an ex- 
tremely simple fellow, was fixed on as the instrument 6f these 
delosions. One of the four Dominicans who had undertaken th« 
management of iJiis _p!ot, conveyed himself secretly into Jetzer'e 
cell, and about midnight appeared to him in a horrid figure, sur- 
rounded with howling dogs, and seeming to blow fire from his 
nostrils by means of a boK of cnmhustiblee which he held near hi« 
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moath. He approached Jetzer's bed, and told him he was the 
ghost of a Dominican who had been killed at Paris, as a judgment 
of heaven for laying aside his monastic habit ; that he was con- 
demned to purgatory for this crime, and could only be rescued 
from his horrible torments by his means. This story, accom- 
panied with horrid cries and bowlings, frightened poor Jetzer out 
of what little wits he had, and engaged him to do 2JI in his power 
to rescue the Dominican from his torment The impostor then 
told him, that nothing but the disciphne of the whip apphed for 
eight days by the whole monastery, and Jetzer*s Ijring, prostrate on 
the chapel noor in the form of a cross during mass, could effect 
this. He added, these mortifications would secure Jetzer the 
peculiar favour of the blessed Virgin ; and told him he would 
appear to him again, with two other spirits. 

** Morning was no sooner come, than Jetzer related these par- 
ticulars to the whole convent ; who enjoined him to undergo all 
that he was commanded, and promised to bear their part. The 
deluded simpleton obeyed, and was admired as a saint bv the mul- 
titude who crowded about the convent; while the four friars 
who managed the ii|iposture, magnified, in the most pompous 
manner, the. miracle of this apparition in their sermons and con- 
versations. Night after night the apparition was renewed, with 
the addition of two other impostors, dressed like devils; and 
Jetzer's faith was augmented, by hearing from the spectre all the 
secret of his own life and thoughts, which the impostors had got 
from his confessor. In this and subsequent scenes, whose enormi- 
ties we must pass over, the impostor talked much to Jetzer of the 
Dominican oraer ; which, he said, was pecuharly dear to the blessed 
Virgin ; that the blessed Virgin knew herself to be bom in original 
sin ; that the doctors who taught the contrary, were in purgatory ; 
that she abhorred the Franciscans for making her equal to her 
Son ; and that the town of Bern would be destroyed for harbour- 
ing such plafipies within it. 

** In one of these apparitions, Jetzer, silly as he was, discovered 
the similarity of the spectre's voice to that of the prior — who it 
actually was— ^yet he did not suspect the fraud. The prior ap- 
peared in various disguises ; sometimes as St. Barbaro, sometimes 
as St. Bernard, and, at length, as the Virgin herself, clothed in 
the habit which adorned her statue at festivals. The little images 
that on these days are set on the altar, were used for angels, which 
being tied^to a cord which passed through a pulley over Jetzer*s 
head; rose up and down, and danced about the pretended virgin 
to increase tne deliision. The virgin addressed a long discourse 
to Jetzer ; gave him a marvellous wafer, — a host which turned, in 
a' moment, from white to red; and, after various visits, in which 
the greatest enormities were acted, the virgin-prior told Jetzer she 
womd give him the most undoubted proof of her iSon's love, by 
imprinting on him the five wounds that pierceji Jesus on the 
ciOBSy as she had done before to St. Lucia and St. Catherine. 
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Accordingly she took his hand, and thnist a large nail through it, 
which threw the poor dupe into the greateet toiinent. The next 
night, this raaaeuline virgin brought, as she pretended, some of 
the linen in which Christ had been buried, to soften the wound; 
and gaTC Jetzer a soporilic draught, composed of the blood of an 
unbsptized child, some' incense, conaecrated. salt, quicksilTer, 
the haira of a child's eyebrows, with some poisonous and stupe- 
fying ingredients, mingled by the prior with magic ceremonies, 
and a solemn dedication of liimBelf to the de^, in hope of 
his aid. This draught threw the poor wretch into a lethargy, 
during which the other four wounds were imprinted on hia body. 
When he awoke and discovered them, he fell mto unspeakable joy; 
and believed himself a representation of Christ in the various parta 
of his passion. He was, in this state, exposed to the admiring 
multitude on the principal altar of the convent, to the great mor- 
tification of the Franciscans. The Dominicans gave hira some 
other draughts, and threw him into convulsions, which were fid- 
lowed by a voice conveyed through a pipe into the mouths of two 
images, one of Mary, the other of the child Jesus ; the former of 
which had (ears painted upon its cheeks in a lively manner. T%e 
little Jesus asked hia mother whv she wept ; she answered, for the 
impious manner in which the Franciscans attributed to her the 
honour that was due to him. 

" The apparitions, false prodigies, and abominable stratagems 
were repeated every night ; and were, at length, so grossly over- 
acted, that even the simple Je(2er saw through them, and almost 
killed the priest. Lest this discovery should spoil all, they thought 
it best to own the whole to Jetzer, and prevailed on him to join 
in the imposture; engaging him, )^ the most seducing promises 
of opulence and glory, to carry on liie delusion, Jetzer appeared 
to be persuaded, nut lest he should not be faithful and secret, they 
attempted to poison him ; and it was alone owing lo the vigour of 
his constitution that they did not succeed. Once they gave him 
a, rich spiced loaf, which growing green in a day or two, he threw 
apiecetoawolFs whelps, kept in the monastery, and it Idlled them 
immediately. Again they poisoned the host, or consecrated wafer ; 
but he vomiled it up. In short, the most detestable means to 
destroy him and his evidence were employed ; hut he succeeded in 
getting out of the convent, and throwing himself into the handa 
of the magistrates. The whole thus came to be sifted out; com- 
missioners were sent from Borne to examine the afiair ; and the 
four friars were solemnly deeyaded, and burnt ahve on the last 
day of May, 1509. Jetzer died soon after. Had he been de- 
stroyed before this exposure, this execrable plot would have been 
baqded down to posterity as a stupendous miracle." 

Ronle could hasten to punish such vile frauds when they were 
made public, hut she was not the less ready to practise them her- 
self in the most daring manner, as T shall proceed to show: but 
before leaving this strange case of Jetaer it may be remarked, tha^ 
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audacious and even incredible as it may appear to many, i 
upon too good authority to be doubled. Hundreds, indeed, i_ 
similar instances might be brought, for the whole history of the ' 
Romish church is that of fraud and delusion: hut we need not go 
out of our own coiinlry for similar transaetions. Who does not 
call to mind the a^ir of the Maid of Kent, enacted in the reign of 
Henry VIII., at the very moment he was aiming a death-blow at 
popery, and in the face of a people whose eyes were opening to 
the acta and impostures of the papal sorceress P The case may be 
seen at large in Hurae. The substance of it is this : some monks, 
and one Master*, the vicar of Aldington, in Kent, got hold of s 
girl of the name of Elizabeth Barton, who was subject to con- 
vulsive fits, and induced her to enter into a system of deception 
on the public mind. They gave out that she was inspired, and in 
these fits delivered the words of the Virgin Mary. Having once 
imposed, not merely on the common jjeo^le, hut engB^ed the arch- 
biehop of Canterbury and other dignitaries of the church in the 
aflkir, they proceeded to promulgate heavenly messages against 
the reforming princijiles, and even threatened destruction to the 
king, if he proceeded in them. The friars, throughout the country, 
countenanced the delusion, and propagated it with all their zeal 
and might. But they had a man to deai with very inauspicious 
for their purpose. He arrested (he holy maid and her accom- 
plices, brought them before the Star Chamber, and soon terrified 
them into a full confession of their impostm^. A most scandalous 
scene was laid open. Her principal accomplices, Masters the 
vicar, and Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterburv, were found to 
have a private entrance to her chamber, and to have led a most 
licentious life with her. The girl and six of her coadjutors were 
executed; and the bishop of Rochester and others were con- 
denmed for misprision of treason, because they had not revealed 
her criminal speeches, and were thrown into prison. This was in 
England in the sixteenth century, and is a good specimen of the 
spirit of monkery : but another of a more menacing kind was soon 
given. Their " Diana of the Ephesians " was in danger ; the king 
threatened not only to destroy popery, but to root out the monas- 
teries ; and it was not in the nature of priests and monks to resign 
their ill-gotten booty without a struggle. They set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion. A monk, the prior of Barlings in Lincolnshire, 
was at the head of it He marched with 20,000 men at his heels, 
till he fell into the king's hands. But another army from the 
north was not so easily scattered. This, which consisted of 40,000 
men, called its enterprise the PilgHmnge of Grace. Some priests 
marched before, in the habits of their order, carrying crosses in 
their hands ; in their banners was woven a crucifix, with the re- 
presentation of the chalice, and the five wounds of Christ. They 
wore on their sleeve an emblem of the live wounds, with the pame 
of Jesus wrought in the middle : and all took an oath, that they 
had no motive bat hve to God, care of Vie kinffs person and issue ; 
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and a ifesiM to purify the nobility, drive base-liom peraonn from 
about the king, and restore the church, and suppress heresy. 
With those pretensions they marched frum place to place ;- took 
Hull, York, and other towns ; excited great disturbance and cla- 
mour, and were not dispersed but with great difficult'. This wns 
a trial of force where fraud could not succeed of itself, according to 
the established papal policy ; but fbattd was alone one of its most 
snccessful means of acquiring power, and in order to contemplate 
thio instrument more clearly, we must gobnck a^in to an earlier age. 

To advance their pawer, the popes did not shrink from the moat 
awdacious roROERi. Such \\-as tnat of the nolorious Decbetals 
of laiDOBB, already mentioned. 

FflAiJDS were multiplied abundantly to besot and blind the po- 
pular spirit. Monks, bishops, warriors, and men of the worst cha- 
racters, naj', of neither character nor real exislence, as St, George 
and his dragon, were canoni/^d, made into saints, and their lives 
written in a manner moat calculated to beguile the ignorance of ' 
the times. Shrines were set uji, and ehnrches dedicated to them, 
where people might pray for their aid. Dreams and miracles were 
pretended lo throw light on the places of their burial; solemn 
processions were set on foot fo discover and take tliem upi and- 
the most miraculous powers attributed to them. Bones wera 
buried, and afterwards pretended to be foundj and declared by 
heaven to belon? to saints and martyrs : and bits of bone, hairs, 
fragments of filtliy rags, and other vile things, chips of the true 
cross, etc., were sold at enormous prices, as capable of working 
cures and effecting blessings of all kinds. The milk of the Yircin, 
and the blood of ht. Jaauarius, which liquefied on the day of TWa 
festival, were particularly famous in Italy. In Englanti, at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, many very curious ones were found- 
The parings of SL Edmund's toes ; some of the coals that roosted 
St. Lawrence ; the eirdle of (he Virgin, shown in eleven *evqal 
places ) the belt of SL Thomas of Lancaster, an infallible cure t^ 
the head-ache; part of St. Thomas of Canterbury's shirt; but 
chief of all, the blood of Christ brought from Jerusalem, and shown 
for many ages at Hales in Gloucestershire. This sacred blood 
was not visible to any one in mortal sin ; but in doing sufBeient 
good work, i. e., paying money enough, it revealed itself. It was 
preserved in a phial, one side of which was transparent, the olher 
opaque. Into Ihis the monks every week put a fresh supply of 
the blood of a duck i and, on any jjilgrira arriving, the dark side 
was shown him, which threw him into such consternation for Ilia 
Kinful state, that he generally purchased masses and made ofier- 
ings, till his money or fortune began lo fail ; when the charitable 
monks turned the clear side towards him j he beheld the blood, 
and went away happy in his regenerate condition. 

Rumours were spread of prodigies to be seen in certain places} 
robbers were converted into martyrs ; tombs falsely given out to 
be those of saints ; and many monks travelled from place to place. 
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not only selling, with matchless impudence, their fictitious relics, 
bat deluding the eyes of the peojjle with ludicrous combats with 
spirits' and genii. Ambrose, m his disputes with the Arians, pro- 
duced men possessed with devils, who, upon the approach of the 
relics of Gervasius and Protatius, were obliged to cry out that the 
doctrine of the council of Nice on the Trinity was true, and that 
of the Arians false. One of the precious maxims of the fourth 
centoiy was, " that it was an act of virtue to deceive and lie when 
it could promote the interest of the. church," — a inaxim never 
afterwards forgotten. Pilgrimages to distant holy places were hit 
imon as a strong means to employ the minds and enslave the 
aoections of numbers ; houses, as that of the Virgin at Loretto, 
were even said to descend from heaven to receive the sacred en- 
thusiasm of men; and crusades, those preposterous and tremen- 
dous wars, whose details are filled with the most exquisite miseries, 
and most abhorrent crimes and licentiousness, were promoted, as 
potent means of employing the power and exhausting the treasures 
of kings. In those crusades, millions of miserable wretches, men, 
women, and children — the low, the ignorant, the idle, the dissolute 
— «flter wandering from kingdom to kingdom, the wonder and hor- 
ror of the inhabitants, were consumed ; and from those crusades, 
in return, loads of relics were poured out of Syria over all Europe. 
All kinds of ceremoi^ies and festivals were imported from 
paganism for the same end. Auricular confession was in- 
vented, by which the clergy became the keepers of the consciences 
of the whole world ; and the spiritual ti^rants, not merely of the 
weak and the wicked, bdt of every one capable of a sense of shame 
or of fear. Indulgences were granted for the commission of 
crimes, and past sins pardoned for money and gifts of lands : — ^and 
PURGATORY I that most subtle and profitable invention of priest- 
craft, was contrived, to give the church power over both living and 
dead. Thus was the religion of Christ completely disfigured by 
pagan ceremonies, and made to sanction all wickedness for the sake 
of gain. The very celebration of worship was ordered to be in 
Latin ; an unknown tongue to the great mass of those who heard 
it, so that they were reduced not only to feed on the chafi* and 
garbage of pnestly fables, but in the very temple of God himself 
to fill themselves with mere wind and empty sounds. The bread 
was taken from the children and given to the dogs. Mass was 
invented — that splendid piece of mummery, which, filling the eyes 
while it enlightened not the mind, was at once an instrument of 
keeping the people in ignorance ; of fixing them fast by the imagin- 
ation to the noliow trunk oif formality ; and of filling the pockets 
of the priests, by whom it was never performed witnout a fee j — 
for the souls of the dead paid more or less according to the imagined 
need. For many a great sinner, masses were established for ever ; 
and whole lordsnips were given to the church, to siroport chapels 
and chantries for the peace of souls thatuwere already beyond 
rescue, or need of redemption. Every prayer and Paternoster had 
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its price. Thus was heaven, earth, and all therein turned into a 
Btnirce of beastly gain. The rage for dominion in the popes, says 
Mosheim, was accompanied by a most insatiable avBiice. Ail the 
provinces of Europe were drained to enrich those spiritual ttranta, 
who were perpetiiallj? gaping after new accessions of wealth. 

Another mode of influence was, constituting churches astt.iim3 
for robbers and murderers ; another, that dark one of excommd- 
NicATios ; another, the Iwrrowing of ordeals from the pagans j 
another, Ihe right of patbonagb; and, lastly, the terrors of the 
irfQtriaiTioN, 

Such were the multiplied means employed for Ihe monopoly of 
all the wealth, power, and honour of the universe by this infamous 
race of vampires ; and we have but too many in^tancea of their 
determination. to quench and keep down knowledge in their treat- 
ment of Bacon, Petred'Abano, Arnold of Villa Nuova, and Galileo; 
to say nothing of the reformers, whom they regarded as their 
natural enemies, and destroyed without mercy. Mankind owes to 
the Roman church an everlasting reward of indignation for its 
attempts to crush into imbecility the human mind, and to insult 
it in its weakness with the roost pitiful baubles and puerihties. 

And for what end were all these outrages on humanity, — these 
mockeries of every thing great, — these blasphemies of every thing 
holy, perpetrated? That they might wallow, undisturbed, in the 
deepest mire of vice and sensuality, and heap upon those they had 
deluded and stripped of property, of liberty, and of mind, insult 
and derision. Let every man who hesitates to set his hand to the 
destruction of state religions, look on this picture of aU enonnitiea 
that can disgrace our nature, and reflect that such is the inevitable 
tendency of all priestcraft. Is it said we see nothing- so bad now P 
And why ? Because man has got the upper hand of his tyrant, and 
keeps him in awe,— not because the nature of priestcraft is altered; 
and yet, let us turn but our ^es to Catholic countries, Spain, Pot- 
tugai, Italy, and the scene is lamentable ; and even in our own 
country, where free institutions check presumption, and the press 
terrifies many a monster from the light of day,^we behold things 
which make our hearts throb with indignation. 

I had intended to give some specimens of papal lust, gluttony, 
and other infamous habita, but I turn from tliem in disgust ; for 
those who seek them, ecclesiastical history is full I shall only 
devote in a succeeding chapter a few passages to this purpose, and 
here a few pages to Romish arrogance and atrocities, and tbeti 
djsmisa this Harlot of the Seven Hills. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

POPISH ARROGANCE. 



tlnless to Peter's chair the viewless wind 
"l&fust come and ask pennission where to blow, 
What Airther empire would it have ? — ^for now 
A ghostly domination, unconfined 
As that by dreaming bards to love assigned. 
Sits there in sober truth — to raise the low, 
Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow — 
Through earth and heaven to bind and to imbind ! 
Besist — ^the thunder quails thee ! — crouch — ^rebuff 
Shall be thy recompence ! from land to land 
The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For occupation of a magic wand, 
And 'tis the pope that wields it — whether rough 
Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand ! 

Wordsworth. 

We have seen, in the progress of this volume, that arrogance and 
strocity are prominent and imperishable features in the priestly 
character under all modes of faith ; and it might be imagined that 
instances had been given in various ages and nations which could 
not he surpassed : but if we consider the fierce and audacious ex- 
hibition 01 those qualities in the Komish priests, the g^reatness 
«ld extent of the kin^oms over which they exercised them, and 
the mild and unassuming nature of the religion they professed to 
be the teachers of, it must be confessed that the world has no simi- 
lar examples to present. The papal church seemed actuated by a 
pjerfeet furor and madness of mtolerance, haughty dictation, and 
nublent cruelty. 

This was obvious enough, while the popes were only thus ascend- 
ing towards their full altitude of power ; but when Gregory VII., as 
we have seen, placed them there, it ^ew bevond all bounds. The 
whole world now became a theatre, in which the proud monarchs 
of Europe contested with the still prouder priests of Rome for 
the ascendancy, and were forced to submit. For two centuries 
especially did this contest rage ; all order in government was con- 
founded ; the people were every where excited by those audacious 
pretenders against their rulers, and the most humiliating exam- 
ples were given how vain it was, in a si|>erstitious time, for the 



proudest king? (o battle Hgainstthe soi-disant possessors of the L(^ 
of heaven and heU. We may take as specimens one or two cava 
out of niimbera. 

Henrj' IV,, the king of Gennnny, was the first to come into 
■trife with Gregory, on the promulgation of his papal supremacy 
doctrines. Henry was a great and [wwerful monarch, and at 
first treated the prcsumptioii of the pope with scorn. The pope 
formally deposed, in 1075, several German bishops ; and menaced 
five of tile king's counsetloTB with the ban, if they did not withitift 
few months appear before him, to answer charges in (he matter of 
serving Henry. Henry regarded not the papal proceedings, where- 
npon he was summoned by the pope's legates to appear himself be- 
fore the pontiff in Rome, and answer to the accusatmns against him. 
At this unparalleled piece of orro^nt assumption, Henry was en- 
raged beyond bounds. He called a council at Worms, where the 
German clergy advised the dcixisilion of Gregory. A synod at 
Piacenza took up and concurred in the opinions of the council of 
Worms, and a deputy was sent to Home to deliver in the two 
resolutions, together with a letter from the king. Henry's letter 
bcg!in, " Henry, not by assumption, but hy the good ordinance of 
Gml, king, to Hildebrand, not the pope, hut the false mont." 
The pope read this letter to the synod then sitting at Easter, and 
the utmost fury broke out in the whole priestly assembly. All the 
cardinals and hishops shouted out that they would stand by the 
pope to the death, and Gregory then hurled his ban not only at 
tile king, but at all the German and other bishops who had sup- 
ported him. He declared all his subjects absolved from tlieir al- 
legianee, and called on them to depose him. Henry had probably 
never conceived what was the real power of the pope, nor had the 
world before any just conception, of it, but both were now to kam 
it. As soon as lie news of the pope's ban arrived in Germany, 
it let loose the fiercest passions ; hatred reveuled tlself in broad , 
day ; the most ambitious hopes were awakened, and the whole 
nation was thrown into the most violent discord. Hadolf, duke 
of Suabia,Welf of Bavaria, and Bcrthold of Kitrnthen, had all en^ 
tertained thoughts of rebellion, but the deep-rooted awe of the 
sanctity of a croivned head, had hitherto kept down these base 
thoughts. But now the pope's curse dissipated this sanctity, and 
from all sides the tempest drew together over theking's head. The 
SaiHrnBiwhomhehadlatelysubdued, B^nflewtoarmsi and when 
Henry appealed to his princes for aid, they replied, that, so far 
from that, if they were not freed from the ban before the yea* 
expired, they would choose another kin^. This opened a new and 
horrible view of things, of which, in his monarchical dignity, he 
had never dreamed. He was like a man who suddenly saw the 
ground open under his feet. In his turn, he determined to hasten 
lo Rome and humble himself before the pope ; but as his enemies, 
Radolf, Welf, and Bert^old, were in possession of the passes of (h6 
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Alps, he was obliged to proceed as secretly as possible, accompa- 
nied only by his ramily and a few faithful servants, and making a 
detour through Burgundy to pass over Mount Cenis into Italy. 

It was in the most savage winter of 1077) a winter such as no man 
iiad witnessed, when the ice in the Rhine continued from Martin- 
mas till April, that he was obliged to pass the Alps. There was 
00 time for delay ; his year was nearly at an end. He Jtiad to 
eDcounter the most incredible difficulties and hardships on the 
fields of ice and the glaciers, where every step was attended with 
peril of life. Now they had to creep on their hands and feet, 
now to slide on their backs, now on their stomachs, down the most 
ilippeiy declivities. The ladies were frequently obliged to be set 
on ox-hides, and thus to he drRvm. along. In dangerous places the 
horses were obliged to be slid down first with their feet tied, by 
which many of them were killed ; and thus travelled the royal 
&mily of Germany towards Italy, to implore the pardon of the 
pope!. 

When he arrived in the plains of Lombardy, fortune presented 
him the most unexpected means of avenging his wrongs, and 
bringing the haughty pope to terms. Many Lombard nobles and 
bishops collected round hini with their troops, imagining that 
he was come to chastise the hated pope ; but his mind was too 
much terror-struck by the effect of the ban on his own kingdom, 
to allow him to see this advantage : he hurried on j declining all as- 
sistance. The pope, who had been struck with terror at the news 
of Henry's approach, fled from Rome to Canossa, and sought 
refuge with the great Countess Matilda, of Tuscany. This laSy, 
who was not only a very able, but a very politically powerful 
woman, was now a widow, and in possession of Parma, Modena, 
Reggio, Piacenza, Verona, and most of the cities of Tuscany. The 
pope soon learned the real state of Henry's retinue and mind, and 
* became proportionably insolent. He long refused to see the sup- 
pliant monarch; and was only prevailed on by the earnest solicita- 
tions of the countess to permit him to appear. He insisted that 
he should present himself in a garb of penance; surrender his 
crown with an acknowledgment of nis unworthiness of it, and in sign 
of his sincere repentance. The countess, by unremitted entreaty, 
however, at length bent the haughty mind of this proud pope to 
forego a little of his vengeance, and Henry onlt/ stood three days 
wd three nights, in one of the severest winters ever known in the 
world, in the court of the fortress, within which the pope was 
feasting with the countess, said to be his mistress. He stood with . 
his head and feet bare, and with no other raiment than a wretched 
woollen shirt, which was handed to him, the gates being closed so 
that he could not make his escape. On the fourth day he was 
admitted to the pontiff, who scarcely deigned to grant him the ab- 
lolation he sought, and refused to restore him to his throne, till 
after further delay, and further indignities. In fact, the wholu 
oi his future life was imbittered by his quarrel ^dth the papal 



maintained the same proud policy tbat te had kid down, and the 
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is kingdom to his enemy, 
c . set up another pope, Cle- 
ment III., and marching to Rome, was crowned as emperor there 
by him. His enemy, the proud and stubborn Gre^ry VII., flung 
himself into the arms of the Normans for protectiou, and died at 
But though Gregoiy. was dead, hia 
me proud poUcy tbat he had laid dow 

e inveterate enmity aeaiust the king Who had dared to -^ 

another pope. His lungdom was kept in conatant uproar against 
him. ; his enemies and subjects were excited against bini ; as he 
put down one anti-king the popes aet up another; and what 
was worst of ati, they stirred u^ his own children against him ; so 
that his whole life wa^ made miserable, his death baaCened, and, to 
satisfy the vengeance of these monstrous priests, all Germany was 
wasted with fire, eword, and partjc furv. 

The same unseemly strife contmued between the aucceSBors of 
Henry and the popes. Emperor waa set up against emperor by 
the popes, and tiic hiuniliating siKctacle was seen of the. ambas- 
Eadors of the counter-kings in Rome suing to the pope, for him to 
decide which was the true king; while the naughty priest studiedly 
deferred all attention to these aobcitations, both because it flattered 
his vanity, and because it brought cash into his coficre. On the con- 
trary, pope was set up against pope, so that there were sometimes 
not less than three popes at once, and the boasted infallibility of 
these arch-priests, and the unity of the church, was converted 
into a farce, The superatilion of the age, however, could endure 
all this, and the Beast of the Seven HiUs held his place Ibr his 
appointed time. Even Frederic Barbarossa, the first of chat name, 
of Germany, the greatest and most successful monarch of his 
time, and who was said by his contempoxaries and the historians 
of the a^e to have been the first to teach the Italians how to 
treat ihcu' popes, was compelled to hold the pope's stirrup at his 
own coronation in 1 155, though he showed the utmost disposition 
to resist this degrading custom. At first he refused it altogether ; 
but the pope was so enraged, the cardinals so astonished tBat they 
fled suddenly back again to Caslellana, and the pope so steady 
reftised to proceed with the ceremony, or give him the customaiy 
kiss of peace, till be had made the necessary satisfacdon, that it 
was on the point of coming to a terrible and bloody rupture. To 
prevent this, after E[Knding a day in discussing the matter with 
his princes, he submitted to the shamefid reqmsition, kissed the 
foot, a ceremony introduced so early as the eighth century, held the 
stirrup, and became for the moment the church's humble vassaL 
It was, however, but for a moment : be became a most determined 
reeister of the papal assumption, set up two or three rival popes, 
and drove the lioslile popes to great estremidea ; yet, esactfy two 
and twenty years afterwards, in order to obtain peace with thp 
haughty Alexander III., he submitted humbly again ti 
thenvalpopeCaUxtuBlJI.,andtokisa the toe. Somewi 
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^at the pope, in this act of submission on the part of his great 
antagonist, trod upon his neck and repeated, n*om Psahn xci., 
** Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder ; the young Hon 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under foot." 
Our greffct poet receives it as a fact : — 

Black demons hoyeriDg o'er his mitred head, 

To Caesar's successor the pontiff spake : 

" Ere I absoWe thee, stoop ! that on thy neck, 

Leyelled with earth, this foot of mine may tread." 

Then he who to the altar had been led, 

He whose strong arm the Orient could not check, 

He who had held the Soldan at his beck. 

Stooped, of all glory disinherited, 

And even the common dignity of man j 

Amazement strikes the crowd. — Wordsworth. 

To follow the fiill stream of papal arrogance and assumption, 
would he to write the history of Europe till the Reformation. 
There is nothing like it in the history of the world. The lower 
the ori^n of many of these audacious priests was, and some of 
them, like Sixtus V., were even swine-herds, the more towering 
was their insolence to the greatest princes, verifying thoroughly 
the old proverb,—" Set a tSggar on horse-back, and see how he 
wifl ride." But whether of patrician or plebeian origin, the un- 
natural elevation to which the domineering system of Romanism 
raised them, turned their heads, and engaged them in the never- 
ceasing contest, not for the post of peacemakers, but of fomenters 
of distraction ; and where tney met with opposition from princes, 
there they hurled their most unquenchable vengeance. 

Never was this fierce conflict n[iore signally carried on than 
between Frederic II. of Germany, the grandson of Frederic I., 
and the popes Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. Frederic was a 
great ana prosperous monarch; in the crusades, and in Italy, he 
was victonous and glorious. He kept a splendid court, was fond 
of eay pageants, and the festive processions and banquets with 
which he received his queen, Isabella, sister of Henry III. of 
England, has ever been a favourite theme with the romancers of 
Germany. He was a man of genius, a ^ood poet, and the patron 
of poets and men of genius ; but all availed him nothing, so long 
as ne would not succumb to the haughty demands of the popes. 
His children, one after another, were stirred up, by offers of crowns 
and other temptations, in insurrection against their father, as in 
the case of Henry IV. His whole kingdom was overrun with beg- 
ging monks, sent out in swarms to preach up rebellion against 
nim, and the sacred duty of destroying him, and refusing all 
obedience to him. His bosom friend, Peter of Vinea, his chancel- 
lor, was, even in his old age, bribed by the pope to poison him ; 
which was proved bv the drink being given to a malefactor, who 
.^ed immemately. These things broke the monarch's heart. He 
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died, and Innocent IV., who had been compcUcd to t 
htm to Lyons, rcCamed to Rome trimnphing publicly ii 
Bni the papal vengeance could not be satiafied with the _^ 

luch a man; al! tus race must be extirpated; and this the bloody 
prieslB pm^ued with untiring enerey into effect His son Konrad 
was deposed from the dukedom of buabia, and died in his atlempts 
to maintain his rights. The pope offered the kingdom of Italy 
to the kings of England and France, and even of Denmark, by 
the latter of whom the wicked offer whs treated with the indigna- 
tion it merited ; but he prej'ailed on Charles of Anjou, brother of 
the French king, to invade Italy: a circumstance which led to 
the celebrated SiciUan 'VHipersi for the French in Sicily conducted 
themselves with such insolence and cruelty, that the inhabitaats 
rose at the hour of vesperzi, at Easter, l'JS2, against them, and 
murdered the whole of them, sparing only two noblemen in all 
Sicily, In Uatanea alone eight tnouaand French fell, men, women, 
and children. This was the death-blow to the power of the 
French in Italy, whereas before their insolence and ambition 
were grown so great, that Charles of Anjou, under patronage of 
the pope, ruled all Italy, declared he would be crowned emperor 
of the Romans, that is, of Italy and Germany, and threatened to 
pull the German emperor from liis throne. The pope hurled his 
ban against the Sieiliang, hut never could restore the French 
power there. But as regards the throne of Frederic II., Man- 
ired, another son of the emperor, died fighting in defence of his 
invaded right ; Konradin, the son of Konrad, a boy of sixteen, was 
pubUcly beheaded i other branches of the family were imprisoned 
for hfe ] the great and illustrious race of the Hohenslaufens was 
cxtinguiBhed, and the throne of Germanv, after years of confusion, 
put into the possession of another line, by this terrible race of so- 
called vicegerents of the Prince of Pea^e. 

It was Philip the Handsome of France, who, perhaps, gave at 
length the most decided check to the mad arri^nce of the popes 
in 3ieir attempts to put themselves above all powers and pnnces 
on earth. They had now succeeded in completely overtummg for 
a time the German empire, and Boniface V III., an old fellow, ag 
liaughty and obstinate as any of his predecessors, had ascended 
the papal chair, and resolved to carry out the policy of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III. He now tried the same arts on France, , 
as had succeeded so well in Germany ; but here he deceived him- 
self. He did not sufficiently consider, how different were the eir- 
cumstances of the two nations. Germany was an elective empire- 
The eniperor was elected only for life, by a set of princes, called 
Kurlursten, or electoral princes. It was, therefore, always liable 
to internal disturbances, and the emperor was comparatively at til* 
mercy of so powerful a foe as a pope, armed by the Buporstition 
"" **- — with the belief of Divine authority, especially as "the 
, ^iroud of the title of Roman, were alwavs mixed up with 
the affitin of Italy, where the pope could so readily foment rebel- 
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lion. But France was an hereditary monarchy, it was now become 
compact and strong, and the authority of tne king over his no- 
bles as effective as that of the German emperor nad ever been 
feeble. Here, then, Boniface VIII. struck on a rock. France was 
at war with England and Flanders, and the pope offered, as the 
head of Christendom, to arbitrate affairs between his children the 
kings ; but France refused the arbitration on any such grounds. 
The pope then summoned Philip to appear before him, to answer 
for his attack on the earl of Flanders. Philip expressed his scorn 
of his assumption, and laid a heavy tax on all the clergy of the 
kingdom to carry on the war. The contest -with the pope now 
commenced in earnest, and did not terminate for seven years, and 
then only with the capture of the pope in his own palace, and his 
death, chiefly out of mortification over his humiliation. During 
this contest ne, as usual, launched his bulls and curses on the king 
of France ; but without effect. The king appealed to his nobles 
and subjects in the assembly of the states, and they declared that 
they would stand by him to the death against any foreign pretend- 
ers to power in his Idnedom, be they popes or whoever they might. 
In answer to the pope^s bull, banning him for taxing the clergy, 
Philip issued an order, forbidding the sending money or valuables 
out of the kingdom ; so that he cut off the pope's income entirely 
from France, a matter which brought him for a while to his senses. 
But this could not last, and, in lS)l, Boniface launched his curse 
at Philip, beginning thus, " Boniface, bishop, sei*vant of the serv- 
ants of God, to Philip, the king of the French, greeting. Fear 
God and obey his commands. Know that thou art made subject to 
UB in spiritual and worldly things, etc. etc. j and whoever beheves 
otherwise, we declare him a heretic, etc." To this Philip replied 
contemptuously, beginning, " Philip, by the grace of God, king of 
the French, to the pretended pope Boniface, little or no greetmg. 
Know thy ffreat wrongheadedness, that we are subject to no man 
in temporal matters, etc., and that whoever thinks otherwise, we 
hold him for foolish and absurd.'* He ordered the bull to be pub- 
lidy burnt, the fact announced by sound of trumpet to the wnole 
city, and forbade any clergyman to travel to Rome. The pope went 
on to declare Philip incapable of governing, and to release all his 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance to him ; but this was not as 
in Germany, it was here a mere empty sound. Philip, on the 
contrary, declared, in conjunction with a third assembly of the 
states, that it was necessary to depose the poge, and William of 
Nogaret, one of his most able ana active ministers, hastened to 
Itafy, secured a large party amongst the cardinals and others, and 
actually seized the pope in his palace at Anagni, the mortification 
of which, as already observed, hastened his death. 

This failure of papal arrogance, this exposure of the actual 
pro^ss of public opinion in Europe, put an end to the highest 
flints of that arrogance, — the contest with all the greatest mon- 
archs of Europe for supremacy. From this time forward we be- 
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hold no more of these most singular displays of priestly ambition. 
Such vaunts as tha,t of the pope proclaiming himself the i-ord 
OF TBE UNiVEkSE, as he did in the twelfth century ; such deeds &s 
that of chaining the Venetian ambassador, Dandoio, under the 
papal table, as occurred in the fourteenth, became rare. The hold- 
uig of the pope's stirrup, which had been forced on all monatchH 
who came in contact with the arch-prieat, and which had afforded 
the edifying spectacle of an English monarch walking on one side, 
and a French one on the other, perfonnine this ignominious office 
for Alexander III., as he rode into the French camp, gradually 
disappeared, though the pride and pomp of the papal power con- 
tinued over all Europe to an astonishing degree till the ReformatiMi. 
The whole of Europe was overrun with its legates and agents, 
filling every country with Italian hishops and priests, and selhua 
livings, and collectine money under a tnousand pretences, whicB 
was Gent in incredible heaps to he spent in Rome on the vilest 
lusuTy and lusts. The power and pomp of the Romish priesta in 
different countries, down to the very hour of the Reforamtdon, is 
no. where shown in more glaring colours than in our own country. 

To go hack a little, who can ever forget the notorious Thomas k 
Beeket, archbishop of Canterbury P one of the most perfect personi- 
fications of priestly insolence and audacity. This wretch, who had 
been raised to his nigh dignity by his royal master, and loaded with 
every honour, having once gained all that his ambition could hope 
from the indulsent monarch, became one of the most captious and 
troublesome villains that ever disturbed with priestly pride the 
peace of kingdoms. Henry, by an act of the council of Clarendon, 
endeavoured to bring into some tolerable degree of reslraintf tile 
power and Ucence of the clergy. Beeket most arrogantly refiised 
all obedience to the king's wiEUes ; and, backed by Alexauder I II., 
the same pope who had so humihated Frederic Barbarossa, com- 
menced a course of annoyance to the king, wliich, even at this 
distance of lime, makes one's blood boil with indignation to read. 
The monarch, aroused by it, compelled Beeket to retire to France. 
Hereupon the pope and the French king interposed ; and so far 
pacified the oflended sovereign, as to obtain leave for Beeket to 
return to England, and resume his office. But who, that knows 
any thing of priests, could hope that he would be touched with 
any sense of shame, or gratitude toward his forgiving prince? 
He returned in a sort of triumph ; taking every conceivable means 
to insult the king, and sow trouble ana discord in his kingdom. 
Everyday he became only more inveteratelyrebelboue; and carried 
his insolence so far, that four gentlemen, who witnessed with in- 
dignation the venations heaped on their sovereign, hastened t4> 
Canterbury, and inflicted ou the haughty and sanctimonious wretch 
deserved and exemplary death. 

But if Beeket was dead, the haughty pope was alive, and soon 

;ompelled poor Henry to the most humiuaiing degradations! — to 

bare-headed and bare-fooled, on pilgrimage to Canterbuiy, and 
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do penance at the canonized shrine of the now sainted Becket, 
which, in its tnm, was speedily converted into a grand engine 
of priestcraft "No acts, no falsehood, no blasphemies," says 
Southe^r, ♦* were spared, which mig^ht raise the reputation of the 
new shrhie above all others in England. Lost members were said 
to be restored there j and the dead, even birds and beasts, restored 
to life. Parallels were drawn between this turbulent, ambitious, 
tmfoi^ving churchman, and our Lord and Saviour himself; and 
a prayer was introduced into the service of his day, for salvation 
tlmni^h the merits and blood of Thomas k Becket These abo- 
minate artifices were successful A jubilee was accorded every 
fifity years, when plenary indulgence was to be obtained by all who 
Yisited his tomb: a hundred thousand pilgrims are knovm to 
have been present at one of these seasons ; and, at this day, it 
may be seen where their knees have worn the marble steps. The 
cathedral itself was commonly called St. Thomas's ; and in the 
account of one year, it appeared that more than six hundred 
pounds had been offered at Beckefs altar, when at the altar of 
Christ nothing had been presented !" 

Similar humiliations to those which Henry suffered, befell poor 
King John, — the weak and wicked Lack-land. He ventured to 
<»pose the pope's power, who had proceeded to set aside the election 
<» John de Grey to the see of Canterbury, and to appoint, spite of 
the king and the nation, Stephen Langton primate of England. 
John assumed a high tone, and threatened to extinguish the papal 
power in England. What was the consequence ? Innocent laid 
John's kingdom under the ban. A stop was put to Divine wor- 
ship ; the churches were shut in every parish ; all the sacraments, 
except baptism, were superseded ; the dead were buried in the high- 
ways, without any sacred rites. Several, however, of the better 
and more learned clergy indignantly refused obedience to this de- 
testable interdict ; and the pope accordingly proceeded to further 
measures. In 1209, he excommunicated John ; and two years after- 
wards issued a bull, absolving all his subjects from their allegiance, 
and ordering all persons to avoid him. The next year, the en- 
raged pope assembled a council of cardinals and bishops, deposed 
John, declared the throne of England vacant ; and ordered the king 
of France to take it, and add it to his own. The French king was 
ready enough to do this : he assembled an army ; — John assembled 
another to oppose him ; and had he been a monarch of an enlight- 
ened mind and steady fortitude, England would have been rescued 
ftom popish thraldom, and the Reformation accelerated by some 
ages. But Pandolph) the pope's legate, arriving in England, so 
succeeded by his artful representations of the power of France, and 
the defection of John's own subjects, that his courage broke down, 
and he submitted to the most abject humiliation. He promised, 
among other things, that he would submit himself entirely to the 
judgment of the pope ; that he would acknowledge Langtoii for 
primate; that he would i-estore all the exiled clci^ and laity who 
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Jiad been bnnished on account of the contest ; make them full re- 
Etitutiou of their ^ods, and compensation for all damages, and in- 
stantly consign eight thousand pounds in part of payment; and 
that any one outlawed or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope, 
should he instantly received to grace and favour. He did homage 
to the pope ; resigned his crown to him ■, and again received it from 
him as a gift ! and hound himself to pay seven hundred marki 
annually for England, and tliree hundred for Ireland i and con- 
sented that any of his successors who refused to pay it, ehouli 
forfeit all light to the throne. All this was transacted in a public 
assembly in the house of the Templnra at Dover,— for the popish 
priests always took care that refractory kings should suffer the 
most public and excruciating degradations : and the legate, after 
having kept the croun and sceptre livu whole days, returned them, 
as by special favour of the pope. John, however, presented a sum 
of money in token of his dependence, which the proud prelate trod 
under his feet. 

The kingdom, by the pnsillanimity of the monarch, was laid as 
prostrate at the foot of the pope as the wretched king liimaelf. The 
great priest of the Vatican now lorded it in all his insolence and 
uvarice over the whole realm. He placed in its richest livings hib 
own Itabau creatm'cs. " His oppresaiona," says Fuller, " grew in- 
tolerable; for it appeared, by inquisition made, that the ecclesi- 
astical revenues of Italians ia England — whereof many were boya, 
mere blockheads, all aliens— amounted, per annum, unto three- 
gcoreand ten tluiiisand marks; whereas the king's income, at the 
same time, was hardly twenty Uumsand." 

To guard so rich a harvest, not only was this swarm of papal 
slaves sent hither, but the most jealous watch w^ kept up for the 
slightest ebullition of a free or liberal spirit, and power waa 
promptly put forth to crush both it and its authors together. The 
celebrated Roger Bacon, the light of his time, (bough he concerned 
himself little with theology, was regarded with vindictive jealousy, 
because he cultivated science, and science, the high pri^t of 
popery instinctively knew, endangered his craft. Bacon had tra- 
velled on the continenL He had gleaned up all the knowledge of 
ibe age, in Greek and Oriental learning, in malliematics, natUTal 
philosophy, and alchemy, and bad added much to the latter science 
uy his own aealoua and long-continued course of inquiry. He 
spent several thousand poun£, alarge fortune in those uays,ialiij 
experiments. He was denounced by the monks as a dealer widi 
the devil, bis worlfs were prohibited by the pope, and himself 
thrown into jirison, where, after ten years' confinement, he perished. 
His ^at fnend and patron, Grossteste, or Greathead, the bishop 
of Lincoln, narrowly escaped the same fate. He beheld with in- 
dignation these tyrannical deeds, and exactions of Rome, and with 
n soul which its own naturalgreatness, and the influence of Uberal 
learning, had raised above mere priestly interest, he used ail Ills 
" ".n these humiliating assumptions of a foreign power 
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over his country. By the loftv finnness of his spii-it, and the 
force or his venerable character, he did what monarclis, before him 
conld not do. The pope launched all his thunders against him ; 
he excommunicated nim ; but he stood unscathed, and died in his 
see at the age of seventy-eight. Another noble exception to the 

Siestly character was Ricnard Fizraf, archbishop of Armagh. 
e dared to expose and ridicule the lives and practices of the 
Mendicant Mars. They were the great vendors of the papal par- 
dons, and, therefore, too useful a body of impostors to be meddled 
with. Fizraf was speedily cited to appear at. Rome, where he 
was detained till he died. 

These bold measures seemed to have answered their end. The 
friars, against whom Fizraf had lifted his voice in vain, swarmed 
over the land by thousands. 

Black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

They carried on a fine trade in pardons, indulgences, and prayers 
fw the dead, and preached all the absurd dogmas with which 
Rome at that day fed the multitude ; legends, and traditions, and 
iniracles of canonized impostors, or firebrands like Becket— any 
thing but the Bible, of which there was not a page in the vernacu- 
lar tongue. But in the depth of this universal darkness, more than' 
Egyptian, which they had created, and in which they crawled 
alx)ut like the vermin of the Egyptian plagues, up sprang in our 
own country the glorious morning-star of reformation — ^the noble 
and ever-to-be-venerated Wycliflfe. It is an eternal satisfaction to 
the heart of every true Englishman, that, as in the general strife 
for. liberty, so in that for spiritual liberty, England was the first of 
modem nations. It was she who sti'uck the first effectual blow. 
The Vaudois had preserved alive the pure principle of Christianity 
from the apostolic age, through every succeeding one of darkness 
and persecution. They had preserved its life at the expense of 
^eir 6wn. They had been able to prevent its extinction, but not 
to defend themselves from the ravages and assaults of tyrants in- 
stigated by the most deadly of all tyrants, the triple tyrant of spi- 
ritual death, except at the cost of nearly their whole people. 
Qreat and immortal shall be their honour on earth and in heaven 
therefore, while earth and heaven remain ; but to Britain was con- 
ceded the glory of giving the first great shock to the walls of the 
ecclesiastical Babylon, the first trenchant and immedicable wound 
to the great dragon of all spiritual delusions, the first blow which 
told mightily for the enfranchisement of the church of Christ 
from the Vampire incubus of popery. It was to Wyclifie, her son, 
and our countryman, that it was given to begin that grand work of 
religious regeneration, which should never pause till the whole 
eartn had felt its influence. Armed with all ^ave and Christian 
learning, he came out in his frieze gown and barefoot into the 
public lape of day, and attacked the swarming friars and alien 
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gnash their teeth in rage. From his coUeee chair of diTiaity, or 
his rustic pulpit, from his BtDdy,and fram highways and market- 

E laces, he alike launched the thunders of invincible learning and le- 
gion against them. HeliftedaloftthcBibleintheirfaces, and eon- 
founded them with the awful sound of truths and doctrines which 
they had trodden under foot, and had hoped were crushed for ever. 
He stood forth for king and parliament as their " pecnUar clerk," 
whMi, in the reign of Edward III., they refused to pay to Urban V. 
the tribule of an annual thousand marks, under which the base John 
had laid this kingdom to the pope, and enabled them to break that 
ignominious yoke of slaTery . He daringly unmasked the audacious 
practices of Rome, by which it made this great realm its vassal 
and feudatory, drawing tases from it to l^e times the atnouiii oflh 
kin^s whole revenues. He stirred up the people to petition par- 
liament that these enormities might end j snowing that, for the ap- 
pointment of bishops and other dignitaries, the pope received, " ttv 
way of translation and death, three, four, or five several taxes :" 
that he filled this country ivith ignorant Italians, to Che exclusion of 
the most learned and worthy Englishmen, giving to the former 
offices of a thousand marks a year, while the most praisewortliy 
Englishman could hardly get twenty marks ; tliBt these aliens 
were " enemies to this land, who never saw, nor cared to see, their 
parisH'oners," worse than Jews and Saracens ; that these cardinals 
and other aUens remained at Rome, whither these Enghsh re- 
venues were sent lo them. " One cardinal is dean of York ; azi- 
other, of Salisbury ; another, of Lincoln ; another, archdeacon of 
Canterbunr; another, archdeacon of Durham; another, archdea<- 
conofSu&blk; another, archdeacon of York ; another, prebendary 
of Thane and Nassingdon ; another, prebendary of York; who 
have divers others the best dignities of England, and have sent 
yearly over to them twenty thoasand marku, over and above that 
whicn English brokers have." That " thepope's collector ke^- 
eth a house in London, with clerks and ofiices thereunto belong- 
ing, as if it were one of the king's solemn courts," • where was 
transaclM the sale of dignities and benefices, and the collection of 
fees, to be sent over to Italy. This great champion of reform, 
having thus opened the eyes of England to its plundered and dis- 
graceful condition, was sent with other delegates to Rome itself 
to make personal remonstrance lo the pope; whence, having had 
a grand opportunity of making himself well acquainted with all 
the corruptions and abominations of tile papal court, during sn 
abode of two years, he returned with fresli augmentation of in- 
dignation and weapons of power against it. 

Well may be imagined the tempest of fury which such a daring 

• Vauglian's Life of Wydiffe. 
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display of the base arts and rapacious avarice of Rome raised 
around him. The whole kingdom resounded with the howling 
and teeth-gnashing of the monks, friars, priests, bishops, cardinals, 
proctors, and brokers, as of so many^ rabid wolves. The bold re- 
fimner had struck his staff at once into the nest of their unright- 
eous gains, and they turned upon him with furious hands and 
flaming eyes. But he had rendered too essential services to the 
nation to be given up to his desperate enemies. The great John 
of Gaunt, the queen-mother, ana Lord Percy, especially stood his 
friend, and though summoned before his mortal foes both at home 
and at Rome, though chased from his college dignities and to his 
parsonage at Lutterworth in Leicestershire, he yet maintained his 
fi^eedom of body and of mind to the last ; wielding his pen against 
his arch-enemy, and the enemy of truth and knowledge, through a 
long life, with triumphant effect Besides all his omer labours, 
he accomplished the stupendous one of translating for the first 
time into Enghsh the whole of the Old and New Testament ; thus, 
by the power of God, doing a greater deed than Joshua when he 
commanded the sun to stand still, and it obeyed him, for he actu- 
ally restored the sun of Divine revelation to the moral hemi- 
spnere, giving it to the eyes of wondering millions, and causing the 
owls and bats, the vampires and the hyenas, of the long night of 
popery, to flee before its beams in consternation and despair. 

There is not a finer passage in history, nor one which in the 
hands of a master painter would form a nobler picture, than the 
scene when he lay dangerously ill at Oxford. " Four doctors from the 
fijur orders of friars, and several aldermen of the city, were com- 
missioned to visit him ; hoping that, in the fear of death, they 
might induce him to retract what he had written against the Men- 
dicants. Having listened to them patiently, he desired his attend- 
ant to raise him on his pillow, ana then, with eyes fixed on them, 
he sternly replied, *' I shall not die I but live still further to declare 
the evil deeds of the friars I" 

By a marvellous fortune, which may more truly be styled a 
matvellous guardianship of Providence for the work's sake, Wyc- 
lifie Hved in victory and died in peace. He escaped the fangs of 
ten thousand enemies, who would have rejoiced to tear him limb 
from limb ; but his remains received the cowardly and implacable 
resentment of the sacerdotal spirit. They were du^ up by order 
of the council of Constance, that Christian council which sentenced 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the stake. This despicable 
order was, however, delayed thirteen years, when, in 1428, Pope 
Martin V. reiterated it to Fleming, the bishop of Lincoln, a fit 
tool for such an ofiice, having once himself professed Wycliffe's 
opinions, but had now relapsed into a thoroughbred bishop. By 
his officers Wychffe's bones were dug up at Lutterworth, burnt, and 
the ashes cast into the Uttle adjoining river, the Swift; " whence," 
says Fuller, ** this brook conveyed his ashes into the Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the ocean ; 
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and the Bshea of Wycliflb are the emLlem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed ail uie world over," 

From this moment the work of reformation went rapidly on, 
and, spite of all eflbrts to crush it, never stood still till it burst out 
fonnatly under the headstrong -piidanee of Henry VIII. The 
wiidngB and preachings of WychtTe, but above all, his translatioi) 
of the Scriptures, produced immediate and wide effect. Hia fbl-. 
lowers showed themselves on all hands, in vast numbers, and witK 
a vehement zeal. Numbers of his " poor priests," as they were 
called, traversed the nation, as he bad done, in their friene gowns 
and with bare feet, eveij where proclaiming the true doctrines of 
the gospel, and denouncmgthe imposilians and the vices of poperj. 
They held up Che monks and pnests to deserved scorn, ana the 
people, feeling the sacred trutli, flocked round them, deaertitw 
those who had so lon^ deluded and fleeced them. The powerfiu 
eloquence and holy lives of the preachers of Wycliffe, were uni- 
versally conlesaed. Men of all ranks, from the royal duke of 
Lancaster to the peasant, joined them, and acquired the name of 
Lollards ; said to be so called from the martyred reformers of Ger- 
many. The inhabitants of London were especially warm adhe- 
rents of the same doctrines. John of Nortnampton, one of itt 
most opulent aud distinptished citizens, waK a decided Lollardt 
and, during the time of his being lord mayor, particulariy irritated 
the popish clergy, who drove a brave trade in pardons and indul- 
gences, by hia active reformation of the vices of the peojile. The 
Lords Hilton, Larimer, Percy, Berkeley, and Clifton, with many 
other nobles, knights, and eminent citizens, became the protectors 
and advocates of scriptural reform. Anne, Ihe queen ol Rieharf 
II., a woman of exemplary piety, was a staunch admirer of Wye* 
liffe, and protector of his followers. Through some of her at- 
tendants, tne writings of the great English reformer were conveyed . 
into Bohemia, her native country, where they convinced John. 
Huss, and thus prepared the way for Luther. During her life, 
and that of the great duke of Lancaster, the reformers advocated 
their cause under the most lavom'able auspices. It is not td be 
supposed, however, that (he clergy watched their progress in pas* 
sivB indilFerence. They exerted all the power and the art they 
possessed to arrest so alarming a change. But it is a singular fact) 
that up to this period the church had no legal authority to perse- 
cute on a charge of heresy. To remove this bar to the desires of 
the church, Courtney, the primate, procured an act to be passed ID 
the House of Peers, requiring shenfis to apprehend preachers of 
heresy, and their abettors. The clergy also, though they daied 
not submit such a bill to the Commons, contrived means to have 
it enrolled amongst the acta of tliat house, as though it had really 
received its sanction. On the fraud being discovered, the Com* 
mons, with indignation, ordered the pretended slatute to be it- 
pealed, which was done ; yet had the clergy the cunning and the 
inSuence to have the knowledge of the repeal suppressed ; and this 
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act, which never had any legal authority, remains to this drfy on 
the statute book.* 

Acting on the authority of this truly disgraceful piece of priest- 
<nraft, Courtney not only made his attempts on Wycliflfe, but also 
pursued others with his vengeance ; and though he did not succeed 
in brining any to the flames, a black distinction reserved for the 
next reign, yet he practised great severities on many of the Lol- 
lards. It was Arundel, who succeeded Courtney in the primacy, 
who first lit the martyr-flames in England. This man, one of tne 
most plausible and unfeeling persecutors that ever lived, has been 
finely described by a modem poet, Nicholas Thirning Moile, whose 
fine poem, The Trial of Ann Aylifie for Heresy, should be read by 
every lover of poetry, of pure philosophy, and religious Uberty.f 
Anmdel, and the rest of^the clergy, with the exception of the 
bishop of Carlisle, not finding Richard II. sufficiently disposed to 
give a loose to their murderous desires, revolted from him, and 
formed a compact with Henry of Lancaster, whom they perceived 
to be more fitted for their designs. " It was by the clergy," says 
Sonthey, " that Henry IV. succeeded in usurping the throne ; and 
to prove himself as sincere in their cause as they had been in his, 
and as little restrained by humanity or justice in supporting it, he 
passed a statute, whereby all persons who propagated a new doc- 
trine, by preaching, writing, teaching, or discourse, were required 
to renounce their heresy, and deliver up all their heretical books, 
and submit themselves to the church, on pain of being delivered 
over- to the secular arm, and burnt alive ! 

By this base conspiracy bet^^een bloodthirsty priestcraft and re- 
bellion, were the fires of the papal Moloch first kindled in this 
kingdom, and' not only all those horrors of racks, dungeons, and 
gibbets intrdduced, whifch for ages disCTaced the nation, but those 
wars of the rival factions of York and Lancaster began, which for 
generations rent in pieces the whole land. For more than a cen- 
tury, while, indeed, the papal church remained the established 
relifi^n, the hierarchy pursued the protestants to the death. The 
LoUards, as they were called, were hunted out of their homes, 
chased like wild beasts, and dragged to the fiery stake, or com* 
pelled to fiee for their lives into foreign countries. The greatest 
of crimes was to read the Bible in the mother tongue ; it was made 
the most penal offence of the statute book, high treason against 
the state incurring only forfeiture of ^oods and beheading, but 
high treason against popery being punished with confiscation, and 
burning of the man himself to ashes. In the year 1400, the arch- 
bishop and arch-persecutor, Arundel, obtained a statute for the 
bnming of heretics, which he and his compeers did not permit to 
lie a dead letter. He published several provincial constitutions, 
ordaining that any persons preaching any thing contrary to the 

* Cotton's Abridgement, p. 285. Statute Book, 5 Bichard II., chap. 5. 
■ t State Trials, by Nicholas Thirning Moile. London, 1838. 
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doct^ine8 of the church, should be escomniQiiicated and declared 
heretics; and any one reading the writings of Wyclitfe or taia 
diBciples, without a Epecial licence from one of the universitieB, 
Wfts declared a violator of the statnte. In 1410, he aud his ocd- 
leagQCB got a yet more explicit law passed — "to be a law for ever: 
That whatsoever they were, that should read the Scriptures in the 
mother tongue, they should forfeit lands, cattle, hody, life, and 
goods, they and their heirs for ever, and so be condemned for 
heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and most arAnt traitors to 

•* The hishops, the priests, the monts, and the friars," says Boll, 
"had now got a world somewhat to their minds." And through the 
iwigna of Henries I v., v., and V I., Edward I v., Richard I m Heniy 
Vn., and Henry VIII., tillheassumed the headship and the inqm- 
■itorshlp of the church himself, they made this country a perfect 
helL In theintcrvals of civil war, when menshouldhavebreathedin 
peacefrom the troubles which king! brought npon them, up started 
these dreadful priests, imprisoning, anathematizing, aud burning, 
as if they held a commisEion from the devil himself for the pur- 
pose. It would be a revolting task to follow them through all the 
horrors of their state-church butchery; but it would be unfaithful 
to history and to mankind, not to point briefly to some of their 
leadingactB, and the namcaand numbers of their chief victims. The 
first of Arundel's victims, and the first martyr for religious re&irm 
in England, was William Sawtre, parish priest of St. Osilh's, in 
London. He was burnt at the stake, in Smithtield, for denying 
transubstantiation, having been stripped of his clerical robes and 
degraded from his office with great formality, according to the 
most approved forma of the Inqnisilion. William Thorpe, u. 
clergyman of note, was imprisoned with others, and is believed to 
have perished in his dungeon through ill usage, in 1407. John 
Badly, a tailor of Gloucestershire, was brought up to London, and 
burnt there, in 1409. In 1413, Sir Roger Acton, Sir John Beve> 
ley, John Browne, and iltirtysix more, most of them gentlemen 
bybirth,were'eondemnedforheresy,andbin-ntin St. Giles's Fields. 
In tiie same year, John Claydon, a skinner, and Richard Turmin, 
a baker, were burnt in Smithfleld. Numbers also suffered in various 
parts of England; but the grand and closing victim of Arundel, 
was Sir John Oldcastle, Lo^ Cobham. Sir John was the most 
actiye, devoted, and distinguished reformer of his time. He boldly 
every where exposed the impositions and cruelties of the hierarchy. 
" At CTeat eKpense," says Milner, " he had collected, transcribed, 
and cBspersed the works of Wycliffe amongst the common peo- 
ple, without reserve ; and it was wel) known that he maintain- 
ed a great number of itinerant preachers, in many parts of the 
oonnt^, particularly in the dioceses of Canterbury, Rochester, 
London, and Hert-lord." 

Arundel having procured a royal mandate for sending to Oi- 
ford "twelve inquisitors of heresies," found that university o' 
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ion with the new opinions, and Lord Cohham was accused of 
being the great cause of it. His destruction was therefore instantly 
xesolyed upon. He was accused to the kin^, committed to the 
Tower, tried, and condemned by Arundel. This arch-prelate being 
mortally seized while pronouncing sentence on Lord Cobham^ 
and Lord Ck>bhain manamng to escape from the Tower, he seemed 
£or a time to have evaded uie fangs of his ^and enemy : but Arun^ 
was succeeded by a worthy finisher of nis laboiu's, the infamous 
Chicheley. This "firebrand of the age," as he has been truly 
called, besides fomenting war abroad, pursued the reformers at 
home with such implac£U)le fury, that, Milner says, he almost ef- 
&ced the vesti^s of godliness ii) the kingdom. But Cobham was 
abroad, and while that was the case, the priests deemed there could 
be no effectual suppression of opinion. They determined, there- 
^EMre, to excite the rears of the king and aristocracy, and thus to 
rouse such a* power against him as should render it impossible 
that he could long escape. Rumours were industriously spread, 
that Lord Cobham was secretly meeting the Lollards, with the 
intent to murder the king and his brother at Eltham palace, and 
to bum Westminster AJSbey, St. Albans, and all the prisons in 
London. The king took the alarm, and removed to Westminster, 
where he was again assured that Cobham was mustering his Lol- 
lards in St. Giles's Fields, to the number of twenty thousand. He 
accordingly caused the gates of the city to be shut, and rushing 
into the fields, seized a number of persons, out of eighty or a hun- 
dred only found there ; but they did not appear to be met for any 
treasonable purpose, or to be aware of any. Hume tells us that, 
though this was the case, yet, on the trial, the treasonable designs 
of the sect became certain, both from evidence, and from the 
confession of the criminals themselves. Rapin, however, asserts, 
that it was more tlian probable, that the accusation was forged, to 
render the Lollards odious to the king ; and Fox declares, that 
those who accused Lord Cobham on the trial, were forced to it by 
threats and promises. The purpose of the priests was completely 
effected. Under the royal influence, a bill of attainder was passed 
against Cobham; a thousand marks were offered for his head, 
and a promise of perpetual exemption from taxes to any town 
that should secure him : so completely did priestcraft, as it has 

generally done, delude the mind of royalty, setting it as a blood- 
ound upon its own subjects. Lord Cobham, after being chased 
through various retreats, was secured iii Wales, and speemly drag- 
ged to London, and, being suspended alive in chains on a ^dlows, 
was thus burnt to death in St. Giles's Fields. 

Amongst the numbers who fell the victims of Chicheley and 
his successor, Stafford, were William Taylor, 1422; William White, 
a clergyman of Norfolk, 1424, his followers being dreadfully 
harassed. Humphrey, " the good duke of Gloucester," brother of 
Henry V., and uncle of Henry VI., being a friend to reformation 
and orderly life in the clergy, was mortally hated by them, and 
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his 3sajh compassed through their machinations, the notorious 
Cardinal Beaufort being at their head. He was murdered in his 
bed, through the connivance of Beaufort, his own uncie, and the 

Kieen. Reginald Pocock, liishop of St, Asaph, who had been 
uie Humphrey's chaplain, nest fell under their murderoua hands. 
He was known to be a friend to reformation of the church, was 
accused of heresy, compelled to recant, to burn his own books at 
St. Paul's Cross, and then being thrown into a dungeon at Thomey 
Abbey, there perisheti, as was firmly believed, by violent handa. 
John GooBB, a man with an unfortunate name, but with the heart 
of an eagle, was burnt on Tower Hill, in 1473. Joan Boughton, 
a lady of quality, of more than eighty years of age, died m the 
flames most yauantly in 1494, and soon afterwards her daughter. 
Lady Young, suffered the same death. WiUiam Tylsworth was 
burnt at Amersham in Buckinghamshire, his daughter being 
compelled to light the pile with her own hands. 

The wretched stuff which the cathoUc church then taught for 
Christianity, is sufficiently shown by these villanies on the one 
hand, and the n-ill of Henry VII. The monarch who had been 
induced to beheve that he was "doing God service" by these 
legal murders, placed his hope of salvation in the prayers of these 
rascally priests, commanding by his will 10,000 masses to be said 
by* them for his soul ; 1500 in honour of the Trinity ; 2500 ia 
honour of the five wounds of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 2500 to (ho 
five joys of Our Lady ; 450 to the nine orders of angels i 150 to 
the honour of the patriarchs j 600 to the twelve apostles ; and 
2300 to the honour of all saints. In such principles and notions 
was Henry VIII. educated; and therefore it is no wonder that, to 
the last, though be came to tread down the papal power in Eng- 
land, he continued as gr^t a persecutor and as superstitious as 
his father. Up to the period of his assuming the ranlt of sujireme 
head of the church in this kingdom, he had brought to the stake, 
or to other death, a whole host of pious, conscientious peo;^le; 
amongst them Thomas Man and John Stilman, burnt in Smith- 
field in 1518; six men at Coventir in 1519, for teaching their 
childcen the Lord's prayer, etc., in English ; a jioor widow, named 
Smith, at the same time; Richard Hunne, merchant of London; 
Hinton, a curate, burnt at Maidstone, for bringing some books 
from Tindal, then abroad} Biln^, Byfield, and Bainham, eminent 
martyrs, in whose death Sir Thomas More was actively con- 
cerned. Lord Tracy, for having stated in his will that he leffhis 
soul to God, and therefore could leave nothing for masses, had his 
body dug up and burnt; and Frith and Hewitt, a London ap- 

Erentico, for denying pureatory and trans ubs tan tintion, were 
unit in Smithfield in 1523. These, and many others, msited 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PAPAL ATKOCITIES. 

The atrocities of popert were on a par with its arrogance; 
and so inseparable was one from the other, that in tracing the one 
we have just detailed some of the other, as exhibited in this 
country. In every age it has been ready with the fire and the 
&got ; and every one who dared to dissent from its opinions was 
put to death with the crudest brutality. 

We have already adverted to its treatment of learned men, 
whose discoveries tended to shake its power over the public mind ; 
and though not here exactly in its chronological place, we will 
give a stmdng instance of it before we pass on, because we are 
abou£ to deal in this chapter with its wholesale barbarities. 
Galileo's forced renunciation of what he knew to be the truth — 
the verity of the Copernican system — has been a popular theme 
in every succeeding age. 

They bore 
His chained limbs to a dreary tower 
In the midst of a city vast and wide. 
For he, they said, from his mind had bent 
Against their gods keen blasphemy. 
For which, though his soul must roasted be 
In heirs red lake immortally, 
Yet even on earth must he abide 
The vengeance of their slaves ! a trial, 
I think men call it. — Shelley. 

He succumbed in the trial — he recanted the truth openly ; yet, 
as he rose from his knees before his stupid judges, he whispered 
to a friend — " JSpure si muove I — It does move though !" Yes I 
it moved ! the world moved, and that in more respects than on^ 
and pojTery is become a wreck and a scorn, and man and know- 
ledge have triumphed. 

Fear not that the tyrants shall rule for ever, 
Or the priests of the bloody faith ; 
They stand on the brink of that mighty river. 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 
Around them it foams, and rages, and swells, 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks in the surge of eternity. — Shelley. 
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A list of all the victims who have perished by papal cruelty, and 
tlirough papal vengeance, would amoojit to many, many millions. 
Oac man in one country, as ve nhall eoon see, the bigot emperor 
Ferdinand II. of Germany, extirpated ten millioiis of men to extir- 
pate protestantism ! But all this is perfectly nntural, perfectly ae- 
cording to the nature of things. Ine whole scheme of the papal 
church was a daring and interested enterprise. It was a bold at- 
tempt to set aside Cbristianity, and to palm upon tile worid b srif- 
ish scheme of domination and licentious life for a priestly corpoia. 
tion. A schcnle, therefore, more blasphemous and impious thui 
any other priestly brood had ever attempted in the history of t2K 
world, miist be maintained at all coats. So long as mummery and 
false dogmas could perpetuate deiosion, all was well, all was smit- 
ing; but it was necessary to the maintenance of this unhallowed 
system, that every eflbrt to check or destroy it, should be met witti 
a severity as hellish as the system itself was diabolical. From 
the earliest times, therefore, all herectics, as the; were called, that 
ifl, all who dared to have a soul or an opinion of their own, were 
exterminated like so much vermin. "Hie human mind, science, 
poetry, philosophy, every thought and every feeling must be in 
bondage to the cra^y old priest of the Vatican. But when, at 
length, the mind bnrst forth in grandeur from its long thraldom, 
when the Reformatiott actually arrived, then it was a case of life 
and death; all the fiuy of the infernal court of Rome was letioosei 
and the dictum prockimed, " Perish the world and every soul in 
it, rather than popery lose its old empire of lust, deceit, and ^- 
ranny over the hiunau intellect !" All Europe was stirred up by 
papal emissaries, by armies of monks, and serpent-like Jesuits, ana 
extermination was carried on in one bloody tide from Norway to 
Spain. Never was such a scene beheld since the foundation of 
the world ; and, what was most strange, it was declared to be for 
the sake of the religion of peace. 

We shall come anon to this dreadful spectacle i we must take 
first a passing glance at the earlier exhibitions of the slaughters of 
this Moloch church. 

One of the first exploits of this kind on a wholesale scale wm 
the terrific crusade against the Albigenaes. In it the papal tyrant 
quenched the literature of the Troulmdours, which exerted a fiiint, 
but pleasant twilight gleam in the 13th century ; and was highly 
influential in the revival of poetry, by exciting the spirit of Petrarch, 
and tiirough him of Chaucer, and the following EngUsh poets. 
This light, Rome put out by exterminating the Provencal people 
in a war, ao singular and expressive of the nature of priestcraft, 
when full grown, that I shall give a brief account of it, principally 
from Sismoudi's Lilerature of the South of Europe, with a few 
particuiara from Milner's venerable History of the C'lim\Ji of 
Christ. 

The excesravc corruption of the clergy had furnished a suhjeot 
for the satirical powers of the Troubadours. The cupidi^, the 
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dissinnilatJoD) and the baseness of that body, had rendered them 
odioiis both to the nobility and the people. Tlie priests and the 
monks incessantly employed themselves in despoihng the sick, the 
widowed, and the fatherless, and indeed all whom age, or weak- 
ness, or misfortune placed within their grasp ; while they squan- 
dered in debauchery and drunkenness, the money which they ex- 
torted by the most shameful artifices. If God, said Rajrmond dt 
Castelnau, will the black monks to be unriya^ed in their good eat- 
ing and their amours, and the white monks in their lying bulls, 
and the Templars and Hospitallers in pride, and the canons in 
naniy, I hold St Peter and St. Andrew to have been egregious 
-fools for suffering so much for the sake of God, since all these peo- 
^ also are to be saved. The gentry had imbibed such contempt 
tor the clergy, that they would not educate their children to tne 
giesthood, out gave their livings to their servants and bailiffs. 
The persecutions of Theodora in 845, and of Basil in 867 and 886, 
after naving effected the destruction of more than a hundred thou- 
sand victims, compelled the remainder to seek refuge, some amongst 
the Mussulmans, and others amount the Bulgarians. Once out 
of the pale of persecution, their faith, of a purer and simpler kind, 
made rapid process. In Languedoc and Lombardy the name of 
Paterins. was given them, on account of the sufferings to which 
they were exposed wherever the papal power extended ; and they 
afterwards received the name of Albigenses, from the numbers 
that inhabited the diocese of Alby. 

Missionaries were despatched into Higher Languedoc in 1147 
and 1 181, to convert these heretics ; but with little success. Every 
day the reformed opinions gained ground, and Bertrand de Saissac, 
the tutor of the young viscount of Beziers, himself adopted them* 
At length. Innocent III., resolving to destroy these sectaries, whom 
he had exterminated in Italy, sent, in 1198, two Cistercian monks 
with the authority of legates d latere, to discover and bring them 
to justice. The monks, ambitious of extending their already un- 
precedented powers, not contented with merely attacking the here- 
tics, quarrelled with all the regular clergy who had attempted to 
soften their proceedings. They suspended the archbishop of Nar- 
bonne and the bishop of Beziers; and degraded the bishops of 
Toulouse and of Veviers. Pierre de Castelnau, the most eager of ^ 
the legates, accused Raymond of Toulouse of protecting the nere- ^ 
tics, because that prince, being of a mild disposition, refused to 
lend himself to the destruction of his subjects. The anger of the 
priest at length led him to excommunicate the count, and place 
ms estates under interdict : and he proceeded to such irritating in- 
solence, that one of the count's followers, in his indignation, pur- 
sued him to the banks of the Rhone, and killed him. This crown- 
ed the misfortunes of Languedoc. It gave Innocent a pretext to 
proceed to bloodshed, and he took instant advantage of it He 
addressed a letter to tJie king of France, to all the princes and most 
powerful barons, as well as to the metropolitan bishops, exhorting 
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them to Tcngcance, and lo the extirpation of heresy. All the ^ 
diligences and paTdons, which were usually granted to the cm- 
saders, were promised to those who esterminated these unhelievMft, 
Three hundred thuueand pilgrims, induced by the united motives 
of tivariee and superstition, filled the country of the Alhigensea 
with carnage and confusion for a number of years. The reader 
who is not versed in history of this kind, can scarcely conceive the 
s of baseness, perfidy, barbarity, indecency, and hypocrisy, 
_, J which Innocent presided; and which were conducted partly 
by his legates, a.nd partly b^ the infamous Simon dc Montford. 
Raymonif VI., terrified at this storm, submitted to ever^ thing re- 
quired of him J but Raymond Roger, viscount of Beaers, indig- 
nantly refused to give iip the. cause of his subjects. He encou- 
raged them to resist; shut himself up in Carcassone, and gave 
Beziers lo the care of his lieutenauls, Besiers was taken by assault. 
in July, 1209, and fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the 
Cistercian monk, or sixty thousand, according to otliers, were put 
to the sword. This Cistercian monk waa asked before the city 
was tokeA, how he could separate the heretics from the catholics ? 
He replied, " Kill all ; God will know liis own .'" 

The brave young viscount of Beziers did not shrink ; he etill 
defended Careassoue. Peter II. of Arragon, attempted to make 
terms for him with his monkish besiegers, but all that they would 
grant was, to allow thirteen of the inhabitants, i Deluding the 
count, to leave the city; the remainder were reserved for a but- 
chery like tiiat of Beiiers. The viscount declared he would be 
flayed alive rather than submit to such terms. He was, at length, 
betrayed ; poisoned in prison ; four hundred of his people burnt, 
and fifty hanged. Simon de Montford, the most ferocious monster 
of all the crusaders, received from the legale the viscount^s title; 
and devastated the whole of the south of France with the most 
frightful wars. They who escaped from the sacking of the town, 
were sacrii^ced by the faguL From 1209 lo 1229, nothing was 
seen but massacres and tortures. Reli^on waa overthrown ; 
knowledge extinguished; and humanitv trodden under foot. In 
the midst of these hoiTors, the ancient liouse of Touloutie became 

Connected with this melancholy history, is one of the last horrid 
instruments of papal tyranny which remains to be mentioned — 
THE Inquisition. These monks, Arnold Ranier and Pierre Cas- 
telnau, were followed by the notorious Spaniard, Dominic, and 
others, who, proceeding to seek out and execute heretics, gained 
the name of Inih/isitobs. On their return from this infernal ex- 
pedition, the popes were so sensible of their -services, that Ihey 
eslahlished Bimilar tribunals in dilTerent jilaces. In time, Italy, 
Snain, and other countries, were cursed with these hellish inalitu- 
; and their history is one of the most awful horror that can 
' t the human soul. But these, and the Jesuits, demand & 
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But even this was exceeded by the unrestrained vengeance of 
the great Boman antichrist against the poor Yaudois, a simple 
people of Piedmont, who, from the apostolic age, had preserved 
the parity of the faith, and refused to bow to the swollen pride and 
worse than pagan idolatry of Rome. These primitive people 
were, from age to age, persecuted with fire and sword j then* own 
prince was at length stirred up, and compelled to become, against 
liiem, the butcher of the Roman pontiff. They were, even so late 
us the time of our commonwealth, when the Protector, at the sug- 
gestion of Milton, interceded for them, hunted from their houses, 
siiffi)eated in caves with flaming straw by hundreds ; their wives 
and children massacred without mercy : — but in vain ! They con- 
tinued through all ; and still continue, as may be seen by Mr. 
Gillie's most interesting account of his visit to them ; and their 
sufl^ngs have been immortalized by the fiery burst of Milton's 
indignation: 

Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie bleaching on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mother with infant down the rock. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they « 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tjTant ; that from these may grow 
A hunAred-fold, who, having learned thy way, 
£arly may fly the Babylonian woe. 

But, in fact, as I have observed, from the moment that the doc- 
trines of Wycliffe and Luther had taken decided hold of the 
world, the whole of Europe became a slaughter-house. All the 
powers of antichrist were exerted, not merely to extirpate the new 
opinions which threatened to shatter to pieces the ancient king- 
dom of a most profitable priestcraft, but to extirpate the holders 
of those opinions. The pope and Apollyon took the field with all 
their lemons ; and what constitutes one of the most singular facts 
in all history, as it has been wittily written, 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
Satan is sure to build a chapel there ; — 

so, as God raised up his stout champion Luther, the devil had his 
cluimpion ready to meet him, and contest the world inch by inch 
widi him. Scarcely was Luther bom, than in Spain another boy 
was bom, destined to become the necessary agent of popery in 
resistance to Luther. This boy was Ignatius Lovola, who grew 
up as ten, as daring, as indomitable a spirit as Luther himself. 
rfe was inspired by the violent desire to acquire the name of a 
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saint, and to found a. new order of monks, which Ehoiild bear his 
uame and honour to the end of time. Singularly enough, scarcely- 
had he arrived at manhood, when there arose, Irom the rapid 
spread of Luthei'a ojiinions, the most desperate need of his ser- 
vices. All the other ordera of monks were erown rich, effeminate, 
scandalously sensual, and still more scandolaual; ignorant. " In 
my youth," says it writer of tlie end of the fifteenth century, 
" there was scarcely to be found one amongst thousands of clergy- 
men who had ever seen a university in hia life." 

The popedom was in danger of its very existence, and such was 
the condition of its defenders. It was at this juncture that Loyola 
caught the happy idea of establishing a new spiritual order, nrhich 
should stand forward as the army of papal defence. His proposal 
was gladly grasped at by the pope. He gave himself the name of 
its Qenerak and established his bead-quarters at Rome, where he 
distributed his aimv, with all its spies, jtiunei'rs, scouts, and de- 
tachments, under their various officers, mto every quarter of the 
civilised globe. I have yet to sketch the character of this order, 
and its lustory i it is only necessary here to say, that its members 
most dihgently qualified themselves in all respects for the pur- 
poses for which they were called forth. They became learned, 
adroit in politics and political science, as all other monks were 
stupid and inert. They were vowed to poverty, and to freedom 
from all fixed poets and offices in the ehnrch, so that they might 
have tine to accomplish themselves in aU learning, all sophistry, 
and all arts that imght enable them to persuade, deceive, and ex- 
cite. Thdr knowledge and address soon raised them high in the 



feasors of princes i the most learned assumed the teaching of 
schools and universities j the most popular in style devoted them- 
selves to literature ; the most enthusiaatic, to preachers and pn»e- 
lyters. So wonderfully did they prosper, for their founder had in 
his deep sagacity exactly hit the need of the times, that though in 
IMO, when the order was founded, he had only ten followers, in 
160d the Jesuits amounted to 1Q,QSI, and in I/IO, to 20,000. 'nil 
this very year the Beforroation had gone on so prosperously in 
Germany, that not only the states still protestant had Bdc^>ted tfae 
faith of Luther, but Austria, Bavaria, Bohemia, et«., countries 
now again sunk in popery, were rapidly passing over to the re- 
formed churcli, BO that, says a German historian, in that year we 
might have prophesied, that within twenty years there would not 
be left a single catholic in Germany, But wlio then could have 
an idea of the Jesuits ! 

Loyola was a thorough fanatic, hard, feelinglcss, and whose bodI 

had but one care or object, to raise himself to the topmost height 

reputation, by doing battle for the church. He had no 

compassion on himself, and it was not likely that he would on any 

one else. He had practised the moet terrible hardships and 
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penances on his own carcase, and, gaunt and rabid as a wolf, his 
only desire was to hand all heretics, were it by thousands or by 
miliions, oyer to the Dominicans, whose Inquisitors were now ac- 
tively at work, or to the sword of the armies of the catholic princes. 
In few years, the leaven which he had infused by his emissaries so 
operated that all Europe was in the horrors of exterminating wars. 
Unfortunately for protestantism, Charles V., a Spaniard, but by 
bis German dciscent, and in consequence of the able marrying 
schemes of his grandfather, the emperor Maximilian I. of Germany, 
was now become monarch of more countries than ever were held 

5r one man. He was Roman-German emperor; king of the 
etherlands, of Spain, Milan, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and lord of the 
two greatest and richest countries, and of all the islands of the New 
WoruL With his Spanish blood, spite of all his pretences to liber- 
ality, he inherited a superstition most favourable to the purposes 
of me court of Rome, and he thus became the greatest tool in the 
hands of the pope for the desolation and consequent dismember- 
ment of his own empire. In 1546, six years after the founding of 
the Jesuit order, he took the field against the protestants of Ger- 
many, in conjunction with the pope, who contributed 200,000 
crowns, 12,000 foot-soldiers, and 500 cavalry, with their support for 
half a year, and the surrender of half the income of all the Spanish 
chorches for one year to the emperor, for the total suppresshn of 
protestantism. 

The German protestant princes, though formally combined in 
their Smalkald league, were not, like Luther, " ready to face a 
tl^msand devils" in defence of their ^faith. As German princes 
have but too commonly been, they were timid, hesitating, and 
wanting in unity, at the moment that they should have acted. 
Their brave general, Schartlin, could not inspire them with either 
his spirit or his genius, or protestantism might •then have been 
rescued, and popery ruined for ever. As it was, Charles had 
speedily the electors of Hesse and Saxony at his feet, and treated 
tnem as his prisoners, with the deepest, but richly deserved con- 
tumely. All Grermany was traversed with hostile troops, and the 
country suffered every kind of harassing, exaction, and mischief. 
It was not, however, till 1618, that the full vial of catholic wrath 
was poured on this devoted country. Then broke out the thirty 
years' war, which, after those thirty years of the most dreadful 
horrors in history, left the nation a desert The Bohemian hosts, 
after the death of Huss, manfully maintained by arms their re- 
ligion, and compelled their government to grant them peace. But 
now the Jesuits were in existence, and busy about their bigot 
king, Ferdinand II. By their advice, he determined to put down 
protestantism, or annihilate the whole people. The people were 
rail of theii^ ancient spirit, and determined to resist. The war 
spread not only through Bohemia, but all over Germany. The 
Austrian armies, under the notorious generals Tilly and Wallen- 
sleia, traversed in all directions the protestant states, laying waste 
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whole tcTritorieG with lire and sword, and cummiiling the tnosi in- 
human e:{cceEe3 on record. The plan of these diabolical men was 
not to subdue, but to annihilate, and the people were given up m 
nprey to the bestial lufta and rapacity uf tiieir savage soldiers. 
They cut off the nosea and ears of the people, broke open all 
chesla, ruuBBcked every house, carried off the cattle, or killed them 
and sold the skins to the horsc-killera ; killed the population of 
towns and villages, tossing the children on their spears, and 
driving all the young women before them to their camp like catCk, 
or bound them down on waggons, or Btrapped them to their sad- 
dles. It is not within the compass of tnis work to folbw the 
horrors of this war : I can only note its general character, and the 
state to which it reduced the country. The brave and pious Gub- 
lavus Adolphus of Sweden, moved with compassion for this suf- 
fering people, and with a noble isealforthe prevention of the papal, 
hopes of the eiEtirpation of protestantism, hastened over with.aa 
army, but, a^r a splendid career of victory, was slain. The. 
Swedish generals who succeeded him, Ban^r, Torstenson, xaA 
"VVrangel, enraged at the petty spirit and jealousies of Ihe princes 
at Germany calling themselves protestant, who made peace each 
for themselves, regardless of the general cause, kid waste their. 
territories, and committed atrocities almost as ^-eat as the calhoUcB. 
In Bohemia, never was there sueh a butchery — a deep, deadly, 
and persevering butchery of a people! From end to end of the 
country marched great armies, overwhelming every attempt at re- 
sistance by the outraged people, while in their train, from villoge 
to village, and from house to house, went the Jesuits, with trcuDS 
of dragoons, to convert the survivors to the holy mother-churen. 
The command was, to forsake heresy and lie converted; the argu- 
ments were bullets, and the refusal death. Hence comes the phrase 
of dragooning ^le people into any thing. The whole land was 
one amphitheatre of martyrdom; the horrible bigot emperor, with 
true Spanish blood in his veins, knelt, telling his beads before his 
saints, and, under the guidance of two arch-jesuils, issuing orders 
to extirpate protesiantism, till nearly every trace of it, and of 
human life, had vanished together. 

The people fought, and ofien conquered, hut in vain ; and then 
issued forth that Strang apparition, — the Unknown Student! 
What a singular episode is his advent in the history of this war! 
His real name and origin was unknown, and will always remain 
ao. He had all the reckless enthusiasm of the student ; the zeaJ. 
of the hero or the saint ; and the eloquence which tingles in the 
eats of wronged men, and runs through the quick veins like fire. 
Solemn and mysterious, he stood forth in the hour of need, like a 
spirit from heaven. The wondering people gathered round him, 
hslencd, and followed with shouts to victoiy. They stood in the 
field of Gmunden, in the face of the magniiicent Salzburg Alpo. 
The Unknown Student was in the midst of them; and pointiqg 
to the lakes, the forests, the lulls, and the gUttcring Alpine Kum- 
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nrite above and around them, he asked if they would not fight for 
so glorious a land, and for the simple and true hearts in those 
tociy fortresses ? In the camp of rappenheim they heard the 
fieiy words of his harangue ; they heard the vows which hurst 
forth, like the voice of the sea, in reply, and the hymn of faith 
which followed. From rock, ravine, and forest rushed forth the 
impetuous peasant thousands ; and even the victorious army of 
Pappenheim could not sustain the shock. The right wing scat- 
tered and fled ; the peasant army, with the Unknown Student at 
their head, pursuing and hewing them down. There was a wild 
flight to the very gates of Gmunden. Then came hack the fiery 
Unknown with his flushed thousands. He threw himself on the 
left wing of Pappenheim with the fury of a lion. There was a 
desperate struggle; the troops of Pappenheim wavered; victory 
hung on the uplifted sword oi the Unknown Student, when a hall 
struck him, and his r61e was played out. His head, hoisted on a 
spear, was a sign of shivering dismay to his followers. They fled, 
leaving on the field four thousand of their fellows dead ; Pappen- 
heim and extermination in their rear. 

What a picture is that which the historians draw of the horrors 
which this so-called religious war inflicted on all Germany. Some 
of them reckon that the half, and others that two-thirds, of the 
whole population perished in it. In Saxony alone, within two 
years, 900,000 men were destroyed. In the Saxon Switzerland 
every traveller is shown the rocks and caves in the wild woods, 
to which the frantic people fled in crowds for refuge at this ter- 
Ti1||| time. In Bohemia, at the time of Ferdinand's death, hefore 
this last exterminating campaign of Ban^r and Torstenson, the 
Swedish generals, the population was sunk to a fourth. Augsburg, 
which before had 80,00u inhabitants, had then only 18,000, and 
all Germany in proportion. In Berlin were only 300 burghers left.. 
The prosperity of the country was for a long period destroyed. 
Not only did hands fail, and the workshops lie in ashes, but the 
spirit and diligence of trade were transferred to other lands. 

After thirty years of battles, burnings, murders, and diseases, 
Germany no longer looked like itself. The proud nation was 
changed into a miserable mob of beggars and thieves. Famishing 
peasants, cowardly citizens, lewd soldiers, rancorous priests, and 
eflleminate nobles, were the miserable remains of the great race 
which had perished. Could it be otherwise ? the princes them- 
selves gave the example of dastardly falsehood. Priests of all 
sorts raged with a pitiless hate ; the generals sought to enrith 
themselves ; the soldiers, who in the end ruled, were unmanned 
and set loose from all moral restraints. All the deeds of poUtical 
treachery, of religious fanaticism, of the rapacity of aspiring ad- 
venturers, and of the brutality of the soldiery, were let loose on 
the people. Driven from hearth and home, in eternal terror of 
the soldiers, and without instruction, what could be expected 
frofa the growing generation, but sordid cowardice, and the shame- 
less immoraHty which they had learned from the army ? Even 
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the last remains of politicH.1 freedom perished in (he war; ranee 
all classes were plundered, and their slrenglh exhausted. The 
nobleB could only maintain thcmselTei' in the service of princes ; 
the free cities drag^d on a feeble existence ; the peasant waa 
thoroughly demoralized hf the soldiers, and was out and out b 
slave. The repreaentatiTes of the states lost thtir meaning, fiv 
they could find with the emperor but a fedjie .protection Bgainat 
the lesser princes, and none against the greater. Faith had, in 
the contest, dissolved itaelf into superstition and unbelief. The 
citizen, perpetually harassed with pressing anxieties, aaw devils bhA 
ghosts ! and the soldier, through the manner in which he fought, 
had become indifierent to that for which he fought, and was netUier 
catholic nor Lutheran. The early civilization of Germany had 
degenerated into barbarism. 
The atrocities which had been committed in this w 



exampled. In the storming of Magdeburg, the soldiers of Tilly 
had amused themselves, as a relaxation from their wholesale hor- 
rors perpetrated on the adults, with practising tortures on children^ 
One man boasted that he had tossed twenty babes on his spear. 
Others iJiey roasted alive in ovens ; and others they pinioned 
down in various modes of agony, and pleased themselves with 
their cries as they sat and ate. Writers of the time describe thou- 
sands dying of exhaustion ; numbers, as creeping naked into cor- 
ners and cellars, in the madness of famine falling upon, tearing 
each other to pieces, and devouring each other ; childrEn being 
devoured by parents, and parents by children ; many tearing np 
bodies from the graves, or seeking the pits where horse-kiUarS 
threw their carcases, for the carrion, and even breaking the bones 
for the marrow, after they were full of worms ! Thousands of vil- 
lages lay in ashes ; and, after the war, a person might in many 
parts of Germany, go fifty miles in almost any direction without 
meeting a single man, or head of cattle, or a, sparnjw; whilein 
another, in some rnined hamlet, you might see a single old man 
and a child, or a couple of old women. " Ah, God ! '^ says an old 
chronicler, "in what a miserable condition stand our cities! 
Where before were thousands of streets, there are now not hon- 
ctr^. The burghers by thousands had been chased into the 
water, hunted to death in the woods, cat open and their heana 
torn out, their ears, noses, and tongues cut off, the soles of their 
i^et opened, straps cut out of their backs; women, children, and 
men so shamefully and barbarously used that it is not to be e<»i- 
ceived. How miserable stand the little towns, the open hamlete ! 
Thcrp they lie, burnt, destroyed, so that neither roof, beam, door, 
nor window is to be seen.' The churches ? they have been bum^ 
tile bells carried away, and the most holy places made stables, 
market-houses, and some of the very altars being purposely de- 
filed and heaped with filth of all kinds." Whole villages were 
filled with dead bodies of men, wotnen, and children, destroyed by 
plague and hunger, with quantities of cattle which had b«m 
leyed on by dogs, wolves, and vultures, because there had b — 
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no one to moiim or to bury them. Whole districts, which had 
been highly cultivated, were again grown over with wood : fami- 
lies who had fled, in returning after the war, found trees growing 
on their hearths ; and even now, it is said, foundations of villages 
are in some places found in the forests, and the traces of ploughed 
lands. It is the fixed opinion, that to this day Germany, in point 
of political freedom, and the progress of public art and wealth, feels 
^e disastrous consequences of uiis war. 

A more solemn lesson on the terrible effects of the violation of 
conscience, and of Jesuitical bigotry, is not to be found in history. 
Of this dismal Ferdinand II. it has justly been said, that Napoleon 
was, in comparison of destructive power, but a pigmy. Napoleon 
traversed three quarters of the globe with fire and sword, yet came 
£ur short in human destruction of this Ferdinand, who, while 
he sat and told his beads, accomphshed the extermination of ten 

MILLIONS OF MEN. 

From that day to this the whole country of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague hes prostrate in the most profound catliolic 
ignorance and bigotry. Bohemia is a land of hereditary bonds-> 
men, and it looks like one. 

But this awful scene was only one out of the multitude. All 
Europe had in the mean time been deluged with blood by the 
papal vengeance. In Spain and Italy, where the principles of 
the Reformation had made great progress, they were mercilessly 
rooted out by the horrible Inquisition, as will be seen in the next 
chapter. The gloomy Philip 1 1, of Spain sent into the Nether- 
lands the notorious monster of cruelty, Alva, and during his 
government the protestants were destroyed hke so much vermin. 
Every day saw men burnt, hanged, beheaded, cut in quarters. 
On the first of July, 1568, two and twenty nobles were executed. 
The absent heads of the popular party, and also the prince of 
Orange, were declared guilty of treason ; and the counts Egmont 
and Horn were brought from their prison at Ghent, and publicly 
beheaded in the market-place at Brussels. At these horrors more 
than 100,000 of the most skilful artisans and merchants fled out of 
Ac country, to England and other countries. Alva received from 
the pope, Pius V., a consecrated hat and sword, as the defender 
of the Roman church, and caused a statue of himself to be cast 
as the vanquisher of the nobihty and people, which stood on two 
prostrate men, and had a most vain-glorious inscription. Philip, 
jealous of his holy glories, recalled him, but filled his place wim 
Requesens, who, if he did not bum and behead so much, still 
plundered the people with the soldiery, and drove vast numbers 
of the ablest workmen out of the country by his oppressions. The 
monks stirred up assassins to murder the great champion of 
protestantism, the prince of Orange, and gave their absolution be- 
KireJiand for the deed, which they at length accomplished. By 
these furious persecutions the pope caused the loss of all the 
Netherlands to Spain, which, in 1579, concluded at Utrecht an 
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. act of conrederation, under the title of the United Netherlands, 
incliidine Holliind, ZeiUand, Utrecht, Guelders with Zutphen, 
OTer^HBel, Groningea, and Friesland; and two years afterwards 
finally renounced Uieir allegiance to Spain. 

Not the less successfully did the pope and the Jesuita concoct 
France into a Blaughter-house of peraecution. From the moment 
that protestantism became conspicuous in that country, it waa 
persecuted by the kings at the instigation of the Jesuits. But the 
protEStanIs were soon Bonamerous aud bo powerful, and had such 
leaders amongst the princes and nobles themselves, as the admind 
Coligny, the prince of Condfi, etc., that they flew to arms ia 1562, 
and the country was for more than scven^ years torn to pieces 
with a EuccessioQ of civil wars, called the wars of the Hugonots, 
in which, as in Germany aud the Netherlands, the most dreadful 
cruelties were practised ; the artisans, pardcotariy the silk-workers 
of Lyons and Nantes, fled oat of the comitry, to the great enrich- 
raent of England, whidier they betook themselves. The most 
furious of these wars were urged and carried on most characteristi- 
cally by Katharine de MeiUci, the niece of the pope, Clemens VIL, 
as queen-mother during the reign of her weak son Charles IX. 
This artful and perfidious woman, inspired with all the subtlety . 
and bloodthirstiness of Home, employed any means, poison, 
assassinatiott, and the vilest hypocrisy, to accomplish her purposes. 
Whenever she was beaten by the prolestants, she feigned great 
humiliation, to get them to conclude a peace, on promise of .all 
strife about religion ceasing for ever, which lasted only till she 
had again recruited her powers for further vengeance. The in- 
fernal spirit in which theiie ware were carried on by (he catholics 
' sufficiently pointed out by one passage from the history of 
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The protestants desecrated the catholic churches and convents, 
destroyed the pictures, dismembered the inuLges, and levied the 
heaviest contributions on the rich priests. The eathoUcs raged 
more fiendishly. The Year Books of some French cities are full 
of the must inhuman cruelties which were perpetrated. Wholo 
garrisons which surrendered were afterwards hewn to pieces, 
Uieir leaders and the wealthy horribly broken on the rack, 
women brutishly atoned, children cut to pieces, old people dread- 
fully tortured to death. In Tours the president was hanged on a 
tree, and hia entrails torn out Pregnant women were dragged 
out into the streets naked, were cut open, and the children dashed 
on the stimcs, or thrown to the dogs. In Castrcs a hangman 
skinned Hve men ahve, aud devoured their livers. In Agen five 
hundred were han^ at onee; and in Cahors were nearly ok 
many burnt. In Troyes a procurator caused his own son to be 
hanged ; a brother caused his sister to be burnt, and basted with 
brinj' bacon fat. ' Throughout all Provence nothing was heard of 
but the most revolting histories of murders and horrors. More 
_^ Ibnn five hundred men were tortured to death, blinded, hung up l^ 
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the hands or the feet, torn asunder by horses, stoned, flung alive 
into bumin|r lime kilns, or buried alive. Thus ferine rage let loose 
triumphed m its atrocities, as besides the slaking of furious re- 
venge, the conviction was added that all this was for the honour 
of God. 

Before these wars were brought to an end, two monarchs, Henry 
III. and Henrjr IV., although catholics, were murdered by the 
popish emissaries, because they were not thought hearty enough 
in the cause of fanatic destruction of their subjects. But the grand 
event of these wars was that which, during the reign of Charles 
IX., horrified all Europe, and is eternized in men's minds ^ith the 
fearful title of The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew will remain to the end of time 
in characters of infamy on the history of France. This horrid 
carnage, which was an attempt to exterminate at one blow the 
jHfotestants, commenced at Paris on the 24th of August, 1572, by 
the secret orders of Charles IX., at the instigation of the queen 
dowager of Medici. The queen of Navarre was poisoned by 
order of the court About daybreak, says Thuanus, upon the toll 
of the great bell of the church of St. Gei-main, the butchery began. 
Coligny, admiral of France, was basely murdered in his own house; 
and then thrown out of the windows, to gratify the malice of the 
duke of Guise. His head was cut off, and sent to the king and 
queen-mother ; and his body, after a thousand indignities offered 
to it, hung up by the feet on a gibbet. After this, the murderers 
Tavaged the whole city, and butchered, in three days, 10,000 lords, 
gentkmen, and people of all ranks. A horrible scene, when the 
very streets and passages resounded with the noise of those who 
met together for murder and plunder; the groans of the dying, the 
shrieks of those about to be butchered, were every where heard. 
The bodies of the slain were thrown out of the windows ; the 
courts and chambers filled with them : the dead bodies of others 
dragged along the streets ; their blood running in torrents down 
the channels to the river: an innumerable multitude of men, 
women, and children involved in one common destruction ; and 
the gates of the king's palace besmeared with their blood. 

Froni Paris, the massacre spread through the provinces, through- 
out nearly the whole kingdom. In Meaux they threw above two 
hundred into gaol; ill-treated and then killed a great number of 
women; plundered the houses of the protestants, and then exer- 
dsed their fury on their prisoners ; calling them out, one by one, 
and butchering them as sheep for the market. The bodies of some 
were flung into the Maine, and others into ditches. The same 
cruelties were practised at Orleans, Angers, Troyes, Bourges, La 
Charity, and especially Lyons, where they inhumanly destroyed 
above eight hundred protestants; children hanging on their pa- 
rents' necks ; parents embracing their children ; putting ropes 
round the necks of some, dragging them through the streets, and 
flinging them half dead into the river. The soldiers and very ex- 
ecutioners refused, says a detailed account of this transaction iiv 
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tile first volume of Ihp Uarleia.n Miacellan^, to partalie ia this 
hellish camiigei and the butchers and lowest populace were ad- 
mitted to the priaons, where? they chopped oiTthe tiuDds, feet, and 
lioaes of the captives, and derided their agontee, as they mangled 

When the news arrived at Borne, where the letters of the pope's 
legate, read in assemhly of the cardinals, gave assurance that all 
thw was done hy eommnnd of the king, the joy was encessive ; and 
it was instantly decreed that the pope and cardinals should march 
to the church of St. Mark in solemn procession, and return thanks 
to God for 60 great a blessing confeired on the see of Rome and 
the Christian world! That nigh mass should be celebrated, the 
pope and all his cardinals attenmne; a jubilee should be proclaimed 
throughout the Christian world. The cannon of St. Angeto were 
tired, and' the city illuminated as for a most splendid victory. 

in England, though the church of Rome could not man^e to 
excite the monai^ihs to wholesale massacres of their own subjects, 
yet even here, as already shown, from the days of WycHffe, they 
were success^ enough to arouae persecution, and &om the mo- 
ment that the writ de hereiico coiiAurendo, in the reign of Henry 
I v., was passed, the fires of Smithfield consumed its scores of vic- 
tims, Ihe prisons were crowded with sufferers, the Lollards were 
cut down as conspirators, and thousands of innocent subjects were 
harassed by the papal priests ; till fortunately Henry VIII., in his 
wilful rage, broke the shameful sway of an Italian priest over the 
people ofEngland. Yet even in the reigri of Queen Mary, when 
this horrid religion was restored for a short space, two hunJdred 
&nd seventy of our countrymen were brought to the stake, besides 
those who .were punished by fines, imprisonments, and confisca- 
tions. Amongst those who suffered by iire were five bishops, 
twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, 
one hundred hnsbandraen, servania, and labourers, Rfiy-live women, 
and four children. This persevering cruelty appears astonishing, 
yet is much inferior to what has been practised in otlier coontries. 
A great author. Father Paul, computes that in ibe Netherlands 
alone, from the time that the edict of Charles V. was promulgated 

Xinsl the reibrraers, there had l>een fifty thousand persons han^- 
beheaded, buried alive, or burnt on account of religion ; and m 



France a great number. 

Such was the blood-bath u 
popery converted the whole c 
oiuieer to iu long horrible rei^ 
forth in its true demoniac sni 



ilo which the malignant fury of 
ivilized world, when ihe dread of 
and degrading craR made it stand 
ue oemoniac bnape. To call this awful display of 
limitless and sanguinaiy vengeance derilUh, would be a libel on 
(be devils themsdves, of whom there are no records to be com- 
pared in frightful fieodisfaness with those actions of men, in whom 
all feUow feeUug, all sense of shame, all moral depravity. w»c 
swnllowrd np by the one grand and striking desire to niaintMn 
thdr reign of detnsion, Ucentiousness, and cruelty, though h woe 
of the lives of half mankind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JESUITS AND INQUISITOKS. 



The land in which I lived, by a fell bane 
Was withered up. Tyrants dwelt side by side, 
. And stabled in our homes — until the chain 
Stifled the captive's cry, and to abide 
That blasting curse, men had no shame — all vied 
In evil, slave and despot ; fear with lust. 
Strange fellowship through mutual hate had tied. 
Like two dark serpents tangled in the dust. 
Which on the paths of men their mingling poison thnist. 

Revolt of Islam. 

But onward moved the melancholy train, 
For their false creeds, in fiery pangs to die. 

This was the solemn sacrifice of Spain — 
Heaven's offering from the land of chivalry ! 

The Forest Sanctuary. 

We have passed rapidly through strange scenes of priestly wick- 
edness and bloodshed, — ^but of all the agents of the devil which 
were ever spawned in the black dens of that earthly pandemonium, 
the papal church, none can compare with the Jesuits and In- 
quisitors. To these we must give some further attention. 

The Jesuits, as we have seen, arose in the latter days of popery. 
Their doctrines were those of popery grown to thorough ripeness. 
Thejr seemed created to show to what lengths that system could be 
earned, and to crown it, in conjunction with their fellow demons 
of the Inquisition, with that full measure of popular indignation 
which should hasten its great " immedicable wound" from the 
hand of Luther. The Jesuits took up the favourite dogmas of the 
papal church-^that the end sanctifies the means — that evil may be 
done that good may come of it — and pushed them to that degree 
which causes the good and the simple to stand in astonishment at 
the daring acts and adroit casuistry of " bold bad men." All oaths, 
all obligations, all morality, all religion, according to their creed, 
were to be adopted or set aside, just as it suited the object they 
had in view. They might cheat and lie, steal and kill, all for 
righteousness* sake. They embodied in practice the pithy maxims 
of Hudibras : 

*Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil. 
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And at Ihe dcTil'a 



□ tempted tc 



LB be conWnry, 
t IIS tlio saints and wicked vary. 
03 on land ttiere is no beast 
ia Gomd liah at aca 'a expressed, 
n iha wicked there 'a no rice 
rhich the sitinCg have not a apice : 
And ycttliat thing that's pious in 
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ut ridiculoa 
A saint should be a slave to conscicnee 1 
These were their precious tenets— the quintessence of the wisdom 
of this world, to which that of the children of light is unprofitable 
foohahness. Theirfounder, Igniitius Loj'olii, a Spaniard— an omin- 
ous name when connected with religion, — was a most acute and 
happy genius in his way. He saw the advantages which the popes 
had derived from their accommodating ecclesiastical logic, and he 
conceived the felicitous idea of creating a sort of second series of 

EopBS, taught and enlightened by the old series. He adopted their 
tcile code of morals, and he even outwent them in the exquisite 
finesse of his pohcy. The hend of this system was to take the 
name of General of the Order i his emissaries were to go forth into 
all kingdoms ; to insinuate themselves into all cities, houses, and 
secret haunts of (he people. They were to adopt all shapes, to fd- 
low all eu'cumsta'nces i to wear an outside of peculiar mildness, 
and an inner-man of subtle observance i to have the esferior of the 
dove — the interior of the serpent. With all this seguaci^, fles- 
ibihty, and disguise, they succeeded wondeAIly. SVhat, indeed, 
could resist them, when they came in all shapes, and with all pre- 
tences ; — at the first ghmpse of discovery of their real designs, or 
of popular indignation, ready to eat up tneir words, and swear that 
they were any thing but what they really were ? But when they 
found themselves in any degree of strength, — ^when ihey were de- 
sirous of carrying some point that compliance and dmilicity nould. 
not carry, — who so dogged and insolent as they ? Tney bearded 
people, magistrates, kings, — the pope himself, with the most im- 
movable assurance. The popes, who regarded them as active main- 
tainera of ignorance and obedience, were desirous to tolerate them 
as much as possible. But they often found it a severe task for 
their patience. They were in the condition of a man who has 
tamed a serpent or a Hon ; Ihcy might soothe the beast by coaxing,' 
perhaps, but were every mxnnent in danger of rousing its ferocity, 
and even of falling before its rage. Wnen strock at, lliey stood 
and hissed, and fought with true snaky (lerrinacity ; but if fliey' 
actual destruction coining, they suddenly disappeared, only to' 
their h;fdra heads in a thoiLsand other places. Espelledfrom 
states in th^owncharacterof Jesuits, they came back in all aorta 
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of disguises ; and, instead of open enemies, the people and their 
governors had to encounter the secret influence of then* poison, and 
their stings ^hich struck in the dark. They insinuated themselves 
into colleges and schools under false colours, till they could seize 
upon them and convert them into engines of their designs. They 
became confessors, especially of women, that they mignt learn all 
the secrets of their husbands ; of kings and ministers, to learn those 
of states : all the intelligence thus gathered was regularly trans- 
mitted to the General from every kingdom, so that he and his 
counsellors knew the condition and intentions of all nations ; and, 
at a moment's notice, his creatures were ready to seize upon uni- 
versities, churches, governments, or whatever they desired. They 
entered into trade, and were scattered all over the world, wearing 
no oatward appearance but that of merchants ; yet keeping up a 
secret correspondence with one another, and with their General, 
and tonsmitting intelligence and wealth from all quarters of the 
riobe. They were not satisfied with exercising their arts over the 
Christian world; they proceeded into all pagan countries as 
missionaries, and sought to bring the savages of Asia, Africa, and 
. America under their dominion. They evidently had formed the 
bold design of acquiring the spiritual and political sovereignty of 
the world: but, with all their subtlety, their ambition and their 
anprincipled grasping at power so alarmed and disgusted all people, 
that their history is a continual alternation of their growing into 
numbers and strength, and of their expulsion from almost every 
kingdom that can be named. England, France, Spain, Germany, 
Poland, Bohemia, Italy, the East and the West Indies, America, 
North and South, in all these countries their arts were repeatedly 
tried, and they were as repeatedly expelled with ignominy and 
vengeance. 

Tne rapidity with which they spread themselves, is shown by 
the following statement from the memorial presented by J:he uni- 
versity of Paris to the king in 1724: — " In 1540, when they pre- 
sented their petitions to Pam III., they only appeared in the num- 
ber of ten. In 1543, they were not more than twenty-four. In 
1545, they had only ten nouses ; but in 1549, they had two pro- 
vinces, one in Spain and the other in Portugal, and twenty-two 
houses ; and at the death of Ignatius, in 1556, they had twelve 
large provinces. In 1608, Ribadeneira reckoned twenty-nine 
provinces and two vice-provinces, twenty-one houses of profes- 
sion, two hundred and ninety- three colleges, thirty-three houses 
of probation, ninety-three otner residences, and ten thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one Jesuits. In the catalogue printed at 
Rome in 1629, are found thirty-five provinces, two vice-provinces, 
thirty-three Ubuses of profession, five hundred and sevenfy-eight 
colleges, forty-eight houses of probation, eighty-eight seminaries, 
one hundred and sixty residences, one hundred and six missions, 
and, in all, seventeen thousand six hundred and fifty-five Jesuits, 
of whom seven thousand eight hundred and seventy were priests. 
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Atlftst, according to the calculation of Father Joovency, they had, 
in 1710, twenty-four houses of profeBBion, fifty-nine houses of pro- 
bation, three hunted and forty residences, six hundred and twelve 
colleges, of which above eighty were in France, two hundred mis- 
dons, one hundred and fifty-seven seminaries and boarding-houscG, 
and nineteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight Jesuits." 

On their mercasdle concerns, M. Martin, governor of Pondi- 
cherry, ohseires, " It is certain that, nest to the Dutch, the 
Jesuits carry on the greatest and most productive commerce in 
India. Their trade surpasses even that of the English, as well a» 
that of the Portuguese, who established them in India. There 
may possibly, indeed, be some Jesuits who go there from pore 
religious motives; but they are very few, and it is not sacn as 
those who know the grand secret of the company. Some ammg 
them are Jesuits secularized, who do not appear to be such, be- 
cause they never wear the habit ; which is the reason why at 
Surat, Agra, Goa, and every where else, they are taken for real 
merchants of the countries whose names they l)ear : for it is ctf- 
tain that there are some of all nations, even of America and Tur- 
key, and of every other which can be useful and necessary to t^ 
society. These ^guised Jesuits are intriguing every wherev^hc 
secret intercourse which is preserved among them instructs QiBm 
mutually in the merchandise which they ought to buy and mU, 
and with what nation they can most advaatAgeously tradei so 
that these masked JesuilB make an immense profit of the society, 
to which they are alone responsible ; through the medium of those 
Jesuits who traverse the world in the habit of SL Ighatiiu, and 
enjov the confidence, know the secrets, and act under the orders 
of the heads of Europe. These Jesuits, disgnised and disperswd 
over the whole earth, and who know each other by signs, like the 
Freemasons, invariably act upon one system. They send mer- 
chandise to other disguised Jesuits, who, having it thus at fiist 
hand, make a considerable profit of it for the society. This traSicis, 
however, veff injurious to France. I have often written respect- 
ing it to the East India Company trading here; and I havereceived 
express orders from it (under Louis Xlv.) to concede and advance 
to these fathers whatever they might require of me. The Jesuit 
Tachard alone owes that company, at this moment, above Ibar 
hundred and fifty thousand hvres. Those Jesuits who, like Ta- 
chard, pass and repass between this quarter and Europe, are But- 
bulatory directors andrcceivers of the bank and of the trade." 

" In the Antilles," say Coudrette, " Lavalette, the Jesoit, has 
half the worth of the property for whose conveyance to Francehe 
undertakes. In Portugal the Jesuits had vessels emploved ex- 
clusively in their service, which facts are eslabiishtd by the pro- 
cess of Cardinal Saldanha, All the accounts of travellerB in the 
East [nihes speak in the same way, with astonishmciit, of the 
extent of their commerce. In Europe, and even in France, they 
hare banks in the most commercial cities, such as Marsemcs, 
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Paris, Genoa, and Rome. In addition to this, they publicly sell 
drugs in their houses, and, in order to their sanction m this, they 
f»x)cured from Pope Gregory XII I. the privilege of exercising the 
art of medicine. Even in Rome, in spite of the opposition of the 
tradesmen, and the prohibitions of the pope, they carry on trade 
in baJking, grocery, etc. Let us imagine twenty thousand traders, 
dispersed over the world, from Japan to Brazil, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the north, all correspondents of each other, all 
blindly subjected to one individual, and working for him alone ; 
conducting two hundred missions, which are so many factories, 
six hundred and twelve colleges, and four hundred and twenty- 
three houses of professors, noviciates, and residents, which are so 
many entrepdts ; and then let us form an idea, if we can, of the 
produce of so vast an extent." 

. There have not been wanting advocates for these persevering, 
intriguing priests ; who have represented them as merely labour- 
ing to promote religion amongst the civilized, and civilization 
amonsst the savage nations. But what says all history P What 
says me indignation of every realm which has ever harboured 
diem ? That wherever they were, whatever they undertook, whe*- 
ther the education of youth in Europe, or that of the natives of 
savage lands, all their plans turned to one object — absolute do^ 
minion over the minds and bodies of their disciples. They seem 
to have taken a particular pleasure in breaking in upon the la- 
bours and in persecuting all other missionaries ; — and by their de- 
testable and ambitious acts, Christianity has been expelled from 
▼arious regions where it was taking root. This was the case in 
Japan and China. Here they first thwarted the measures of other 
missionaries, then got all power into their hands, and finally were 
driven out with wrath by the natives. In China their suppression 
waa connected with circumstances of peculiar aggravation. The 
bishop of Nankin names two- to the pope, whose vices had become 
public. " But the crime of Father Anthony Joseph, the superior 
-of the mission, is yet more scandalous. This man has remained 
there eight years past, continually plunged in the abominable 
practice of sinning with women at the time they come to 
confess, and even in the place where he confessed them ; after 
wtdch he gave them absolution, and administered the sacrament 
to them ! He told them that these actions need not give them 
any concern,* since all their fathers, the bishops, and the pope 
himself, observed the same practice ! 

*' All this was known to Christians and to heathens. Some 
persons represented these crimes to the superiors of the Jesuits ; 
but the commissary whom they sent for the puij)ose declared him 
innocent — I know not upon what pretence. While I was con- 
sidering the best means of punishing this man, the mandarins 
-caused him to be arrested, suddenly, with two of his brethren, 
and about one hundred Christians. What occasioned still greater 
scandal, the mandarins, who had been some time acquainted -with 
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pan of the facts, collected correct depositioiis to estalilisb his 
crimeB, and announced ihem at full length in their sentence, 
which they made pubhe." He was condemned to death, with the 
other Jevuit, on the 22d of September, 1748, and lliey were both 
■bangled in prison. Of the hundred persons who uere arrested 
withhioi, there was not one who did not renounce Christianitf, 
ttnd Che Chinese- miBsionarr was the first to do so. 

For more Ihan two himiral years they maintained a system of 
oppositioD and vexation to the bishops and missionaries of India, 
in the very face of the pope's commands to the contrary. 

The only bright spot m the history of the Jesuits, is that of 
those fetliers irao attempted the cinhzation of the nations of 
South America. On that continent they acquired a ch&racter of 
piety and beneficence, strangely, but beautifaliy, at variance with 
the character of the order every where besides. Their conduct in 
Brazil and Paraguay, amid the bloody and revolting atrocities of 
their countrymen, was one of the most illustrious lexamples of 
Christian benevolence and disinterested virtue ; and I record it 
with the greater pleasure, because I onee confounded [he plans of 
these worthy men with the general worldly schemes of their order. 
I do not mean to say that they exhibited Christianity in all the< 
splendour of its unadulterated truth ; — no, they had enough of tha 
empty forms and legends, false pretences, and false miracles c^ 
Home about them; but they exhibited one great feature of its 
spirit— love to the poor and oppressed, and it was at once acVnow- 
ledged by them to be divine, I do not mean to say that they 
adopted the soundest system of policy in their treatment of the 
Indians { for their besetting sin, the love of power, and the pride 
of intellectual dominance, were hut too apparent in it, and this 
prevented their labours from acquiring that permanence which 
they otherwise would ; but they did a great thing in that age, they 
showed what Christianity, even in an imperfect form, can accom- 
plish in the civilization of the wildest people. This little band of 
.Jesuits of the New World must therefore stand as a nohle con- 
trast to those of the Old. 

In Europe they signalized themselves by perpetual attempts 
i^raintt the peace of states and the lives of monaruha. In Vemce, 
in 15()0, they excited ereat commotion, and were very near being 
driven away. They snowed great anxiety to confess the wives rf 
the senators, for the puipose, it was believed, of acquiring the 
1 of the republic. Trevisani, the patriarch of Venice, says 
Sacehini, satisfied himself of the chai^, and made other &- 
coveries of still greater importance. In the Netherlands, in Por- 
tugal .and Spain, they were busy in similar schemes, and with 
similar results. In Poland they nod the fortune to get a man of 
their order, Sigismund, upon the throne. He desired to introduce 
them into Sweden, where his uncle, Duke Charles, was his.Jieo- 
tenant. Charles remonstrated, in vain, that the people of 9#cden 
would not endure the Jesuits : the king persisted, and the pet^le 
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took arms against him. He was beaten both by sea and land ; 
taken prisoner ; and only released on condition that he would * 
assemble his states, and act in conjunction with them. He then 
escaped from Sweden, and strove to arm the Poles against the 
Swedes; but they refused the aUiance, and in the mean time his 
iincle seized upon his towns. 

With the continual attempts of these pertinacious wretches 
against the Hberties of England, and the hves of Elizabeth and 
James I., every English reader is familiar : the names of Crichton, 
Gamett, Parry, CuDen, Gerard, and Tesmond, successively engaged 
in the design of assassinating the protestant queen, or m the at- 
tempt to mow up our En^hsh Solomon and all his parhament, 
will for ever perpetuate then: abhorrence in England ; and in Ire- 
land the general massacre of the protestants in 1641, which they 
were principally concerned in exciting, and similar proceedings in 
that country, will keep ahve their remembrance there. But of all 
their atrocities there are none which more affect one with indigna- 
tion, than their persecutions and murder of Henry III. and Henry 
IV. of France. In 1563, according to Mezerai, the famous catho- 
lic league took its rise, the object of which was to extirpate the pro- 
testants in France. The Jesuits became the soul of tnis infamous 
federation. Henry III. assembled the states at Blois in 1579, for 
the porpose of dissolving this conspiracy ; and from that time, was 
marKed for destruction. Sammier, a Jesuit, traversed Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, to excite the princes of those countries against 
him. Matthieu, another, styled the courier of the league, made 
several journeys to the pope, to obtain a bull against him ; and 
though the pope hesitated at this, he delivered his opinion that the 
person of Henry should be secured, and his cities seized. Com- 
molet and Rouillet were the trumpets of sedition. In the college 
of the Rue St. Jacques, the Jesuits met and conspired the murder 
oi the king. It was there Baniere came to be stirred up by the 
doctrines of Varade, — and that Guinard composed the writings, for 
which he was hung. It was there that the Sixteen signed an abso- 
lute cession of the kingdom to Philip of Spain j and that Chastel 
acquired the lesson of parricide he afterwards acted upon. There 
Clement, animated by such horrible instructions, formed the re- 
solve which he fulfilled on the first of August, 1589, the assassina- 
tion of Henry III. 

Henry IV., a generous spirited and noble monarch, was educated 
Iq protestantism ; — this was enough to arouse their murderous and 
unappeasable hatred. It was almost by miracle that he escaped, 
then a youth, from the massacre of St. Bartholomew. On his 
coming to the throne, he was pursued by them with such continual 
animosity, that to allay their fury, he consented to embrace catho- 
lioism. This produced no effect— he was a man of liberal opinions j 
and such a man they could not tolerate. They made his hie miser- 
able j ^and at length nearly efi^cted his murder by the knife of 
Bmuere, at Melun, in August, 1593. On the 27th of December, 
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)594, hiB life was Bgnin attempted by Chaatel, another Jesuit. He 
struck at him with it knife, but miBsed his aim, and instead of kill- 
ing him, onlv cut his hp, and struck out a tooth. This circum- 
Hlance, and the ferment of infernal fonaticiam, which induced the 
papists and Jesuits to continually seek the destruction of the king, 
uaused the banishment of the whole order. This, however, did not 
mend the matter, as it regarded the king ; he had only the same 
enemies in diseulse, and, if possible, ten times more imbittered. 
With that good nature which characterized him, he at length con- 
sented to ^ow them to return. It was in vain that Sully, ins 
minister, represented to him that no kindness could soften sucli 
foes :— he recalled them, and fell a victim to their instigations, being 
stabbed by Ravaillac, on May 14th, 1610. 

Many books had been written of late by the Jesuits, vindicatinff 
and coimnending the killing of kings, particularly the work u 
Mariana, De Begc et Regis Institulione, in which the killing cf 
a king was termed a " laudable, glorious, and heroic action." It 
was by such writings that this assassin was spurred on to his 
diabolical act. Aubigny, his confessor, a Jesuit, when confronted 
witli the murderer, ond charged with being privy to the design, at 
first denied knowing the man at all ; but when driven From that 
assertion, he declared that " God had given to some Che gift <^ 
tonnes, to others the gift of prophecy, and to him the gift of for- 



Such were the abominable principle which led them to theie 
abominable actions. For a full account of this assassination, the 
reader may consult the fourth volume of Sully's Memoirs. So 
generally was the conspiracy known amongst the catholic snV- 
jects of tills tmfortunate monarch, that many people declared, on 
ihe day when the murder took place, that Uie King was Ihea 
dying, though they were in distant places. An astrologer had 
foretold the very day and hour to the king, the manner of the act, 
and that it would take place in a coach. So much impressed was 
the king with his approachinB iaie, that he was frequently in 
great agony of mind, and womd fain have put off the qncen's 
CMtmation, which was about to take place at the time pre^ted. 
He hod terrible dreams, and so also had the queen, waking iB 
horror, and crying out the king was stabbed. Ail these thtngs, 
which the common mind loves to beheve supernatural intimadons, 
only show to the more reflecting one, the audacity of these bloody 
wretches, who were so confidenLin their power of doing evil, that 
''' y spoke o£it till it became a nniversal impression. 

■romthe terrible Jesuit there is but one step further in honor, 
and that is to the Imiuisitor! And, in fact, it can scarcely be 
called a step at all, for both characters ore freqaently combined in 
the same individual. Jesuits, it will be seen in all Ihe histwies'af 
the Inquisition, are us active as the Dominicans themselves, who 
claim the peculiar honour, or more properly infamy, of pi 
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incarnate. In speakin? of the extermination of the Troubadoiirs, 
we have already noticed the rise of the Inquisition. It was an 
institation so congenial to the nature of popery, that its holt 
OFFICES— -its OFFICES OF MERCY, as they were called in that 
spirit of devilish abuse of Christianity in which they were con- 
ceivedy were speedily to be found in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and America, but distinguished most fearfully in Spam. 
Their horrors have been made familiar to the public mind by the 
writers of romance, especially by Mrs. Rateliffe; but all the 
wywm of romance have not been able to overcolour the reality. 
Spain has alwavs claimed and gloried in the supremacy of her 
Inquisition. Sne has strenuously contended with the pope for it ; 
and has deemed it so national an honour, as to parade the auto- 
da-f6 as one of her most fescinating spectacles. Her kings, her 
queens, her princes, and nobles, have assembled with enthusiasm 
to witness tnem. So great a treat did the Spaniards formerly 
consider them, that Llorente states that on February 25th, 1560, 
<me was celebrated by the Inquisitors of Toledo, in which several 
persons were burnt, with some effigies, and a great number subjected 
to penances ; and this was performed to erUertain the new queen, 
fihzabeth, daughter of Henry II. of France, a girl of thirteen years 
of age, accustomed in her own country to brilliant festivals suit- 
able to her rank and age. So completely may priestcraft brutalize a 
nation, and so completely has this devilish institution stamped the 
Spanish character, naturally ardent and chivalric, with gloomy hor- 
ror, that both Llorente and Limborch represent ladies witnessing 
the agonizing tortures of men and women expiring in flames, with 
transports oi dehght By means of this infernal machine, the 
Spanish kings have contrived to crush the mind of the country ; 
to check the growth of literature ; to nourish a spirit of ferocity ; 
and to produce a race of people, the slaves of the worst government, 
ilbd the most ignorant and bigoted priests. To this cause, in fact, 
Spain owes its present misery and degradation. Llorente, whose 
woik is founded on official documents, drawn from the archives of 
Ae Inquisition itself, when he was secretary to it, gives a long list 
ef the learned and ingenious Spaniards wnom it has persecuted 
tod condemned. The ostensible oWect of its early exertions, was 
to extirpate the Jews, Moors, and Morescoes ; and so successful 
were its efforts, that Llorente calculates, that in one hundred and 
nineteen years it deprived Spain of three millions of inhabitants. 
Mariana says 170,000 famines of Jews were banished, and the 
rest sold for slaves- They entered Portugal, but were a^n com- 
mand^ by the Portuguese king to quit that realm also. The 
Moors were suflered to depart ; but as the Jews were preparing to 
do so, the king commanded that all those who were not more tnan 
fourteen years old, should be taken from theirparents and educated 
in the Christian retigion. It was a most afflicting thing, to see 
children snatehed from the embraces of their mothers ; and fathers 
embracdng their children, torn from them, and even beaten with 
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c\ab»i to hpar the dreadful mes (hcjinsdE, and erf ly plnee filled 
with tbe lamentations andyelU of women. Many, througti indte'' 
nation, thrctr their eons into pits, and others lulled Chnn wim 
ibetr o«-n hands. Thus prevented on the one hand from embarii- 
ing. and on the other ogipressed and pei^ecnted, many feigned 
ntnversion to escape from their misETies. The cruelties practised 
oti th«tic people, to compel them to embrace a Tcli^on nnich was 
thns represented as only fit for derils, makes one's blood boil to 
read them. The Reformation appeared, and foimd these monsteiPs 
frefih employment. The doctrines of Luihcr appear to have made 
BO rapid a progress scareeiy in any conntrv as in Sp^. Num- 
bers of the tiigbest ranks, of the most intelligent ladies, of ecclesi- 
aiiicB, embraced the principles of the reformer; and, had it ,not 
been ibr the Inquisibon, that coontry might now have figured in 
the front of Europe with a more ^orioos aspect, as a great aad 
enlightened state, than it did under Charies V. The Inqoisitioo 
had the satisfaction of eittinguishing the revived fiame of Chris- 
tianity, and of reducing Spain to its present deplorable condition. 
All the fury and strength of that great engine of hell was brought 
to bear upon it ; its auto-da-fes were crowded with Lutheran here- 
licis; ila hres conatuned them; its secret cells devoured them — 
men, women, children, were swept into its nnfalhomable gulf of 
dcstruclion. Priestly malice triumphed over truth and virtue. 

To such gigantic stature of power did this dismal institulioo 
attain, tliat no one waa safe from its hn^. The confiscation t>f 
the ffoods of iU victims whetted the appetite of priestly avarice so 
kermy, that a man to be guilty of heresy had only to be rich. 
IiIorcDte gives several cases of English merchants, who were 
pounced upon by it in defiance of the law of nations. On one 
oucasion Oliver Cromwell had to intercede for an English eonsnl, 
whom they had got into their dens. The king replied, he had no 
power over the Inquisition. " Then," added Cromwell, in a sccmd 
message, " if yon have no power over the Inquisition, I will declare 
war against it," The threat was effetrtuaL So Utile power had 
the Spanish kings over it, indeed, that it did not hesitate to accuse 
them; and Llorerte's lists are full of nobles, privy counselloKi 
knighja, magistrates, military commanders, and ladies of the 
highcit birth, on whom these daring priests kid their hands, and 
loaded them with chains and infamy. It seemed a peculiar de- 
light to them to insult and deerade those who had moved in" the 
most diaiinguiahed spheres. In Portugal, says Limlwrch, all the 
prisoners, men and women, without any regard to birth or dig- 
nity, are shaved the fii'st or second day of their imprisonment. 
Eaeh prisoner has two pota of water every day ; o"^ •■" wash, and 
> drink; a besom to cleanse his cell, and a mat of 
rushes to lie upon. 

The same historian gives, in a few passages, a vivid summary 
of the operations of this odious institution. " lu countries where 
■ ' Inijuiaiiion has existed, the bare idea of its progress damped 
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the most ardent mind. Formidable and ferocious as the rapacious 
tiger, who from the gloomy thicket surveys his unsuspecting prey, 
until the favoured moment arrives in which he may plunge for- 
ward and consummate its destruction, the Inquisition meditates in 
secret and in silence its horrific projects. In the deepest seclusion 
the calumniator propounds his cnarge ; with anxious vigilance the 
creatures of its power regard its unhappy victim. Not a whisper 
is heard, or the least hint of insecurity given, until at the dead of 
night a band of savage monsters surround the dwelling ; they de- 
mand an entrance : — upon the inquiry, By whom is this required ? 
the answer is, * The holy office.' In an instant all the ties of na- 
ture appear as if dissolved, and either through the complete do- 
minion of superstition, or the conviction that resistance would be 
yain, the master, parent, husband is resigned. From the bosom 
of his family, and bereft of all domestic comforts, he enters the 
inquisition house ; its ponderous doors are closed, and hope ex- 
cluded— ^perhaps for ever. Immured in a noisome vault, sur- 
vounded by impenetrable walls, he is left alone ; a prey to all the 
sad reflections of a miserable outcast. If he venture to inquire the 
leaaon of his fate, he is told, that silence and secrecy are nere in- 
violable. Accustomed to the conveniences of social life, and per- 
haps of a superior station, he is now reduced to the most miserable 
expedients. The most menial offices now devolve upon him ; while 
the cruel reflection obtrudes itself upon his mind, that his family 
may, ere long, be reduced to indigence by an act of inquisitorial 
confiscation.'' And with such fiendish ingenuity is the punish- 
ment of confiscation aggravated, that it is followed, as of necessary 
consequence, by the person being rendered for ever infamous, — 
that is, he is incapable of holding office of any kind ; his children 
are disinherited, and made infamous, or incapable to the second ge- 
neration by the father's side, and to the first by the mother's. AU nis 
relations are liberated from their obligations to him, or connexion 
with him; his children are freed from his control; his wife is 
liberated from her marriajge vows : his servants or vassals arc freed 
Irom their servitude ; he is compelled to answer inquiries of others 
on any afi^r, but no one need answer him. He has no protection 
from uie laws, and no remedy against oppression or injustice. His 
very children, brothers and sisters, ougnt to abandon him ; and 
the only way of a son escaping the infamy of his father, is by be- 
ing the first to accuse him to the tribunal of the In(juisition ! 
^Then come the secret examinations, the accusations from un- 
known sources, the intimidations, — the torture ! The torture has 
five degrees : — first, being threatened to be tortured : secondly, be- 
ing carried to the place of torture : thirdly, by stripping and bind- 
ing : fourthly, the being hoisted on the rack : fifthly, squassation. 
The stripping is performed without regard to humanity or hon- 
oiu*9 not only to men, but to women and virgins. As to squassa- 
tkm, it is thus performed : the prisoner has his hands tied behind 
hia back, and weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn up on 
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high, till hia head reaches Ihc very pulley. He is kept hangingin 
this manner for BOUie lime, rhat by the grealnesB of the weight 
haoging at his Feet, all his joints and limbs may be dreadTully 
stretched, and on a sudden he is let down with a jerk, by slacken- 
ing the rope, but kept from coming quite to the ground; bv which 
terrible shake his arms and legs arc all disjointed, whereby he ia 
put to the most exquisite pain ; the shock which he receivcB 1^ 
the sudden stop put to his ml!, and the weight at his feet, stretch- 
ing his whole body more intensely and cnielly. According to the 
otders of the Inquisition, this squasaalion is repeated once, twice, 
or three times in the apace of an hour. 

Another mode of torture is, by covering the mouth and noBtrila 
with a thin cloth, so that the victim is scarcely able to breathe 
through them ; then, letting fall from on high water, drop by drop, 
on his month, which so easily sinks through the cloth to the bot- 
tom of his throat, so that it is impossible for him to breathe, his 
mouth being filled with water, his nostrils with thecloth; so ibati 
the poor wretch is in the agony of death. When ibis cloth i». 
pulled out of hia mouth, as it often is, to answer questions, it is all 
over water and blood, and ia like, pulling hia bowels through hia . 
mouth. All this time he is lyin^ in what is called the wooden-i 
horse; that is, a trough across which a bar is placed, on which th& 
man's hack rests, instead of on the bottom, vmile his arms, shins, 
and Ihigha are tied round with small cords, drawn tight by screwsi 
till Ihey out to the very bones. 

The physician Orobio, a Jew, cave a moat lively account of the 
torture practised upon him after ne had lain in hia dungeon three 
years. He was brought to the place of torture, " It was towards 
evening. It was a large underground room, arched, and the walla 
covered with black hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to . 
the wall, and the whole enlightened with candles placed in them. 
At one end (here was an enclosed place, like a closet, where the 
Inquisitor and notary sat at a table : so that the place seemed to 
him the veiy mansion of death, every thing appearing bo terrible 
and so awful. After some preliminary tormenta, such as lying his 
thumbs with small cords till the blood spouted out from beneuh 
the nails ; they fastened him with small cords, by means of little 
iion pulleys, to a wall as he sat upon a bench ; tnen drawing rile 
cords which fastened his fingers and toes with great violence, they 
drew the bench from under him, and left him suspended in tlie 
strings, till he seemed to be dissolving in flame, such was his 
agonv. Then ihej" brought a sort of ladder and struck it against 
Ihs shins, giving five violent strokes at once; under the ex(|iiisite 
pain of which he fainted away. They then screwed up his cords 
with fresh violence, and lied others so near that they slid into the 
gashes the first had made, and produced such an effusion of blood 
that they supposed him dying. On finding, however, that he was 
not, they repeated the torture once more, and then remanded him 
tn his celll To imagine men practising these cruelties on men. 
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and that in the outraged name of Christ, the fountain of love and 
mercy, is revolting enough ; hut to read of them mangling, dislo- 
cating, and dashing to pieces the delicate frames of young and 
lovely women, of wnich Llorente gives variotis instances, .puts the 
dimax to our abhorrent indignation. Such, in particular, were the 
treatment of Jane Bohorques, and her attendant, a young Lutheran 
girl, afterwards burnt at the auto-da-fe.* 

A word on these auto-da-f6s, and we wiU escape from these hor- 
rors. Dr.. Geddes' account of the manner of celebrating them, as 
anoted in Limborch, is one of the best and most condensed. '* In 
tne morning of the day the prisoners are all brought into a great 
hall, where they have the habits put on they are to wear in the 
procession, which begins to come out of the Inquisition about nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

** The.&^ in the procession are the Dominicans, who carry the 
standard of the Inquisition, which oi^the one side has their 
founder Dominic's picture, and on the other side the cross between 
an olive tree and a sword, with this motto, * Justitia et Miserecor- 
<fia.' Next after the Dominicans come the penitents, some with 
benitoes and some without, according to the nature of their crimes. 
They are all in black coats without sleeves, and barefooted, with 
a wax candle in their hands. Next come the penitents who have 
narrowly escaped being burnt, who over their black coat have 
flames painted with their points turned downwards, to signify 
their having been saved, but so as by fire. Next come the nega- 
tive and relapsed that are to be burnt, with flames upon their 
habit pointing upward; and next come those who profess doc- 
trines contrary to those of the church of Rome, and who, besides 
flames on their habit pointing upward, have their picture, which 
is drawn two or three days before, upon their breasts, witii dogs, 
serpents, and devils, all with open mouths, painted about it. 

'* Pegna, a famous Spanish Inquisitor, calls this procession 
* Horrendum ac tremendum spectaculum ;' and so it is, in truth, 
tiiere being something in the looks of all the prisoners, besides 
those that are to be burnt, that is ghastly and disconsolate be- 
yond what can be imagined ; and in me eyes and countenances of 
those that are to be burnt, there is something that looks fierce 
and eager. 

" The prisoners that are to be burnt alive, besides a familiar, 
which all the rest have, have a Jesuit on each hand of them, who 
is oontinually preaching to them to abjure their heresies ; but if 

* The methods of torture are not merely such as I have here given — 
they are infinitely varied, and too dreadful to be borne even in the re- 
citu. With them it is, indeed, a matter of science ; and is treated of 
in a volume to be found in the libraries of this country — The Art of 
ToETURE — ^in which the most ingenious modes of producing physical 
a^ony are detailed with the coolest accuracy. I recollect fiie horror 
with which a friend of mine opened this book, in the library of the earl 
of- Shrewsbmry at Alton. 
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they offer to Bpeak any tiling in defence of the doctrinea for which 
they are going to snffer death, they are immediately gareed. Thin 
I saw done to a prisoner presently after he came out ot the eatea 
of the Inquisition, upon nis having looked up at the sun, wiuch 
he had not seen for several years, and cried out iu a rapture, 
' How is it possible for people that behold that glorious bpdy, to 
worship any being but him that created it!' After the prisoners, 
comes a troop of ibmiliars on horseback, and after them the In- 
quisitors and other officers of the court upon mules; and last of 
all comes the Inquisitor-general, upon a white horse, led by two 
men, with a black hat and green liat-trand, and attended by all the 
nobles that are not employed as iamiliars in the proceasian. 

"At the place of execution, which at Lisbon is the Bibera, 
there are so many stakes set up as there are prisoners to be bumt^ 
with s good quantity of dry furze about them. The stakes c£ tbs 

Erofesseil, as the Inquisin>rs call them, may be about four yeids 
igh, and have a small board whereon the prisoner is to be seated, 
within half a yard of the top. The negative and relapsed being 
first strangled and burnt, the professed go up a ladder bctwist the 
two Jesuits, who spend about a quarter of an hour iij. exhorting 
them to be reconciled to the church of Rome ; \^hich if they re- 
fuse, the Jesuits descend, the executioner ascenda and secures mem 
to the stake. The Jesuits then go up a second time, and at put- 
ing tell them — 'they leave them to the devil, who stands at their 
elbow to receive their souls, and cany them into the flames of 
hell-lire.' Upon this a great shout is raised, ' Let the dogs' beards 
be made !' which is done by thrusting flaming furzes, fastened tO 
long poles, against their faces. And this inhumanity is commonty 
continued until their faces are burnt to a coal, and is aiwavs ae- 
companied by such loudacclamationsof joy asare not I41 be^eaid 
on any other oeension ; a bull-feast or a fair being dull cntertain- 
menlE to this. 

'' The profeEsed's beards having been thus made, or trimmed, as 
they call it in joUity, (ire is set to the furze which are at the bot- 
tom of the stake, and above which the professed ate chained so 
high that the top of the flame seldom reaches higher than the 
seat they sit on ; and if there happen to be a wind, to which tlMt 
place is much exposed, it seldom reaches so high as their knees. 
If it be calm they may be dead in half an hour, but if windy thej* 
arc not dead in an hour and a half or two hours, and are really 
roasted, not burnt to death. But though, out of hell, there caji- 
not possibly be a more lamentable spectacle than lliis, being joined 
with the sufferers' continual cty of, ' Miserecordia [tor amor ae Siot,' 
Mercy, for the love of God! yet it is Iwheld by jieople of both 
seses, and all c^s, with such transports of joy and satisfaction, 
as are not witnessed on any other occasion." 

Mr. Wilcox, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, wrote to Bishop 

Burnet, that he witnessed at Lisbon, in 1705, Hector Dias and 

,u was aUve in the flames 




Maria Pinteyra burnt alive. The 1 
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half an hour ; the man about an hour. The king and his brother 
were seated at a window so near as to be addressed for a con- 
siderable time in very moving terms by the man as he was burn- 
ing. All he asked was a few more fagots j yet he could not ob- 
tam them. The "wind being a little fresh, the man's hinder parts 
were perfectly roasted j and as he turned himself round, his ribs 
oi)ened before he left speaking, the fire being recruited as it wasted, 
to keep him just in the same degree of heat ; but all his entreaties 
could not procure him a larger aUowance of wood, to despatch him 
more speedily. 

The victims who have suffered death or ruin from this diabo- 
lical institution in various quarters of the world, are estimated at 
8ome millions. Llorente gives, from actual examination of its own 
records, the following statement of the victims of the Spanish In- 
qid^tion alone. 

Number of persons who. were condemned and 

perished in the flames 31,912 

Effigies burnt 17,659 

Condemned to severe penances 291,450 * 

341,021 



And these thin^ the choicest agents of the devil have dared to 
act in the name of Christ, and men have believed them ! Amid aJl 
the crimes of Napoleon, let it be for ever remembered, that he an- 
nihilated this earthly hell with a word, — but EngUshmen restored 
Ferdinand to the throne of Spain, and Ferdinand restored the In- 
qtdsition. We fought to give Spaniards freedom, and we gave 
tnem the most blasting despotism which ever walked the eartn — 
the despotism of priestcraft ; with fire in one hand, and eternal 
darkness and degradation in the other. Cromwell had a different 
spirit — he menaced war on the Inquisition — and the menace was 
l^ard to the lowest depths of its infernal dens. If the arm of 
cruelty be shortened, it is neither owing to the priests nor their 
creature Ferdinand, but to the light which has entered Spain 
daring its political concussions, who shall tell what effects on 
the continental nations the regeneration of the religious institu- 
tions of this mighty and illustrious nation shall yet produce ? 
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In paBaing over from the HomiBh church to the Reformation, it 
is not our fortanate lot to be ahle (o leave that church, iU hisbiTj 
and iteefTccla, entirely behind U9; because the Reformadou was st 
most, glorious blessing as it was, but a partial reformation. The 
reformation of the Christian church, what .a vast signification 
lies in that term ! The power of priestcraft thrown down i its 
lies, and its usurpatioiis, and cruelties, ite perversion of the truth, 
and its corraption of morals, all swept away, and the pure and 
divine religion of Christ rising once more in all its neavenly 
beauty and richness of blessing! Oh! that were a reformation 
indeed ! Rcli^on, pure and undefiled reli^on, the best birth- 
right of mankind, and the everlasting foundation of all freedom, 
justice, and sound knowledge, set free from the trumniels of states, 
from the ercedy hands and institutions of parties, from being the 
slave of kings and aristocracies, from the selfish bondage of char^ 
tered universities, breeding up its young broods inlo a perpetual 
swarm of bigots, spiritual and political tyrants, and devouring lo- 
custs — set free to exercise its benign influence on all hearts, distinct 
firom the bitterness and the bickerings which are infused inlo the 
general mind by its being bound uji with all manner of narrow 
and personal interests — ^that is what is implied by a reformation in 

But in no such sense has there ever yet been a refoiroadon. 
It ia only by a miracle that Ijie human mind is at once to be cot 
clear from me cords and the swaddling-bands that priestcraft has 
for thousands of years wrapped arouna it ; healed of the wounds 
and the sores that have been inflicted upon il, its limbs strai^U 
ened and made supple after ila long crippling and comiptingby hier- 
archies and governmenis, restored to a healthy vigour in all its Amo- 
tions, and unloaded of all its warpings and its prejudices. Noj 
its injury, it* degradation, was the work of fifteen hundred years ; 
and if it had by a genuine reformation been endued with a per- 
fect liberty, it could only by the exercise of that liberty for a long 
series of years, have a^ain recognised the full extent of its faculties, 
felt the full return of its strength, and learned to act with the wis- 
dom and gracious beneficence that are revealed to it in the gospel 
of Christ. 

But that liberty was never granted it. Even in its most fa- 
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TOured moment, that of its first outbreak in Saxony, under Luther 

and Melancthon, it was but a giant running rashly abroad in the 

obscurity of twilight ; — a giant which had been so long cooped in 

the duh^n £;loom of his captivity, that he knew not rightly the 

use of his limbs, and the danger of his progress. Before he could 

recover from the blinding blaze of day, the powers of antichrist 

and of the world were upon him, and he was once more a prisoner 

—though a prisoner at large. It is now seen, that old or primitive 

Lutheranism was but a faint and feeble approach towards the 

fWl recognition of the divine glories that lie in the New Testament 

Luther and Melancthon were men who had lived in the bonds of 

popery, and could not all at once shake them otL It required time, 

and ftee discussion, to purify Christianity from all the errors and 

follies that had been piled up around it ; Uke as we often see base 

buildings, which in the night of time have been reared around some 

magnificent cathedral, till they have shut out the light from within, 

and cased up its proud exterior in a vile crust of shops and offices. 

But, as I have observed, that liberty and that time for purification 

were both speedily denied. Where human governments professed 

to concede a reformation, it was but such an arbitrary distortion 

as they pleased ; and the greater portion of governments, influenced 

by the cries of the ]^pe, and by Romish inbred superstition, al* 

lowed of no reformation, but with fire and sword annihilated men 

and their opinions together. 

"We should not, then, have a real conception of what the Romish 
church was, and what it has inflicted on the world, if we did not, 
before quitting it, take a concise retrospect of its acts and doc- 
trines, and look fairly in the face the msastrous influence it still 
continued and continues to exert, by its deeply ingrafted michiefs, 
on the public mind. 

Without wishing in the least to impugn the genuine piety and 
sincere faith of modem cathoUcs, we are bound to deal witn the 
old cathoUc church as an historical fact ; and so dealing with it, 
histonr itself compels tis to state, that the crime of the Romish 
chnrcn, its ofience against the happiness and interests of humanity,^ 
admits of no parallel for its enormity. I believe that the catholics 
of this country are enhghtened enough to see what a curse it has 
been, not only to the world, but to their own religion, that their 
church became a state church ; thus having by designing men 
been converted into a tool of ambition, instead of being left to 
porsue its still and holy path of rooting out the ignorance and 
soothing the woes of this world. I beUeve they deplore this fact 
aa deeply as we do, and may therefore regard my remarks as di- 
rected by no means against them at the present day, but against 
the system of the old papal hierarchy. That hierarchy was a 
ORKAT TRADING SPECULATION. It was a schcme to set priestcraft, 
with all its swarming brood of priests and harlots, on the shoulders 
of mankind, and to give them an everlasting kingdom of luxury 
and domination at the expense of the Hberty, the enhghtenment, 
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Amongst all the forms of priestcraft which we have hnd oeca<- 
Bian in wis liiatory to notice, there is no other wliich, with all its 
audacity and pretension, hoBattempted to extend lie dominion ove 
every nation besides that in whieh it reigned. It is the exclusive 
character of popery, to have a^smned te be the rider and dicLposei 
of the world, and to have claimed, as its own prtnwr position, Ite 
predicted throne of antichrist. So completely did it do this in all 
Its forma, tbnt it not only affected to rule bath aver people Bod 
kings, but to give away the New World on its discovery, an God's 
vicegerent on earth, and therefore spread its horrors and calamities 
over all those vast regions which were so strangely opened to. the 
view of the modern world. 

The pope divided the whole New World between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese just as f ou would divide an orange, pving to eAch 
a half. The farce in its solemn audacity is astoimding to us with 
oar present ideas, but it proved no feree to the poor victims j who, 
as the unfortunate inca, Alahualpa, observed, lud their countries 
given away by an Itahan priest, whose n^ne they had never be~ 
lore heard of. This act most completely fixed the liOe of anti- 
christ on tlie pope of Rome, as clearly predicted by St. Paul: — "The 
son of perdition, who opposelh anil exalteth himself above all 
that is called God ; so that he as God sittethin the temple of God, 
tihowing nimself that he is God. Even him, whose coming is after 
theworxingof Satan with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
and uiith aU deccieahknem of unnghteotaneie in t!iem tfmt perah : 
because they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved. And for this cause God shall send them slraity daiiaion, 
that the^ should believe a Ue," 2 Thess. ii. 

NothiDS can be more descriptive than this of tiie papal church 
through the heyday of its influence. Let us consider what would 
have been the state of men and morals, if Christianity in its sim- 
plicity, independent of states and hierarchies, had gone on for a 
thousand years in its celestial labours. Let us consider how Romi: 
set this aside, and to what a state she reduced the minds and the 
moral perceptions of men, and we shall comprehend her ran 
against mankind, and shall not he surprised that the world has 
not yet completely emancipated itself from this long incorporated 
influence ; from state rcUgions, and a spirit of persecution and 
domination. 

By the debauched moral principle, and the dislocation of sense 
of moral right and justice, which it had introduced in its "kstg 
CE^ecr of a tliotuand years, it sent forth the Europeans, not as 
Christians, but as robbers and murderers, into the New World, 
and thus inflicted on it all the horrors it has imdergone. 

' We here see what effects it had produced on even the best 
1 the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but, what per- 
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haps is not quite so much suspected, we shall have to learn in the 

fflioceeding section of this volume, to what an awful extent the 

influence of this system operated and still operates on the protest- 

fl»/mind." 

Yes J popery became loaded with the superstitions and absurd- 
ides of paganism, which it adopted to render itself more palatable 
to the vulgar mind ; and these superstitious and pernicious maxims 
and institutions, it has again, through the imperfect reformation, 
loaded protestantism with; amongst the most prominent of which 
are state churches, hierarchies, love of idle ceremonies, and a 
spirit of persecution. Till protestantism is purged of these, it is 
not purged of popery. 

U has from time to time been fashionable to talk with admir- 
ation of the profound policy of the Roman church, and to cite as 
a proof of it, its continuance after the blow it received from the 
Reformation. Mr. Babington Macaulay has even revived these no- 
tions in the Edinburgh Review ; but Hume long ago swept away 
in a few sentences all that was plausible in such fancies. 

*• The policy of the court of Rome,*' he says, " has been com- 
monly much admired ; and men, judging by success, have bestowed 
the highest eulogies on that prudence by which a power, from 
such slender beginnings, could advance, without force of arms, to 
establish a universal monarchy in Europe. But the wisdom of so 
long a succession of men who filled the papal throne, and who 
were of such different ages, tempers, and interests, is not intelli- 
^ble, and could never nave place in nature. The instrument, 
indeed, with which they wrought, the ignorance and superstition 
of the people, is so gross an engine, of such universal prevalence, 
and so little liable to accident or disorder, that it may be successful 
even in the most unskilful hands, and scarcely any indiscretion 
can frustrate its operations." Vol. I. p. 330. 

Never was a finer illustration given of the truth of this, than in 
the history of the Romish church. Never was such a series of 
indiscretions and imprudences committed. In the first place, the 
whole system was built on frauds, forgeries, and follies, that can 
only hold their j)lace in the minds of the ignorant and supersti- 
tioos. Its forfferies, as we have shown, of the Decretals, its inven- 
tions of purgatory, and all its trumpery miracles, such as we have 
noticed ; and such as were exposed in this countiy on the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, as the angeVs wing at Reading, which had 
been shown as having brought over the spear's point which 
pierced our Saviour's side ; the Rood of grace at Bexley, that could 
bow, roll its eyes, and look pleased or angry, and which, though it 
had for ages drawn crowds of pilgrims, was exposed at St. Paul's 
Cross, as a cheat, with all its springs and machinery ; and all the 
thousands of such things to be found then and still, all over the 
world, in catholic churches and convents, are trumpery, addressed 
only to the lowest state of the human mind. But if these were 
paltry as means of infiuence, how was the pubUc conduct of the 
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itition, — the biclieringa, the rapacity, and the scandalouE Utob of 
ta popeB, cardinals, and clergy of every degree! Spite of ihe claim 
o inialljbilily, such were the wranglinffs and bitter strifes of the 
■t of Rome within itself, aai) with the citizenB of Rome, and 



difierent princes, that the church was continually torn to picceR, 
and presented to the astonished world, its rival popes buttling- 
with each other with all the fury of demons. More than once 
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there were no less than three popes at the . 

eleventh century, Hepry HI. of Germany found three rival pop^ 
in existence, all of whom he deposed, and appointed Clement ll. 
in their place. In the fonrteenth century, the schisms and civil wars 
of the popes raged furiously. For seventy years, by the influence 
of the French kiligs, the seat of the popedom had been removed 
to Avignon ; and scarcely was it removed again to Home, when 
two popes were chosen, one of whom removed again to Avignon, 
and for thirty-nine years the world saw again two infalhble heads 
to the true catholic anil indivisible church. The first of the Ro- 
man line of these rival pontiffs, Urban VI., was a monster of 
oruelty. He put Ihe cai^nals on the rack who were opposed to 
him; and walking in his garden, while he recited his breviary, 
listened to their groans. He then bound them in chains, drttfged 
them about with him, and finally had them strangled. " Uon^ 
earning this miserable schism," says honest John Fos, " it would 
require another Iliad to com])rehend in order all its tra^cal facts. 
What ti'onble in the whole church ; what parts-taking in evefy 
country ; what apprehending and imprisoning of priests and pre- 
lates, taken by sea and land, and what shedding of blood in cott- 
sequence ! Otno, dute of Brunswick, and prince of Tarentum, was 
taken and murdered. Johanna his wife, queen of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, who had before sent to pope Urban, in addition to otha* 
gifts, at his consecration, 40,000 ducats in pure gold, was by the 
said Urban committed to prison, and there stranded. BatSes 
were fought between the two popes, whereof five thousand men 
were slain on one side." But, in short, these rival popes filled the 
world with honor. One of the last of these, John XXIII., had 
been a sea*robber. 

Besides these rivalries with each other, the popes were in con- 
tinual contest with the citizens of Rome itself, and with most other 
cities and princes. So httle respect did the Romans entertain for 
them, that they frequently chased Ibem out of the city. One was 
stoned to death in the streeti another, Sylvester, was cut to pieces in 
his own palace, They cut offhis nose and ears, and lore out his eyes : 
and ontne death of Hadrian VI., they adorned the doorof his phy- 
with gftrIands,witbtheinBcription of Delivererof his Country! 
Such, too, was the hatred of these hoary old sinners toone another, 
and their eagerness to step into each other's shoes, that great nunl- 
bers of tnem are said by their own historians to have been poisoned. 
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One Braanitns is said to have poisoned no less than six popes ; so 
that the cup of Brazutus is proverbial in the church. Their ra- 
pacity was equally monstrous, and so drained all Europe, that 
nothing but tne most stohd superstition could have tolerated it. 
In this country, William the Conqueror, who resisted many of the 
pope's demands, yet found it necessary out of 60,215 knights' fees, 
mto which he divided the country, to place 23,015 under the 
ehuEclu But by the time of Edward I., to such an alarming ex- 
tent had the absorption of lands by the monks and clergy gone, 
that that monarch passed the statute of Mortmain to restrain this 
abuse, as it was feared that the church would swallow up the 
whole country. Legates were sent out into every country, who 
levied the most surprising contributions, practised the most open 
simony, selUng bishoprics, and all other dignities and Uvings, as 
well as absolutions; and Italians by troops flocked into every 
eoontry, and occupied the best incumbencies. To such a pitch 
was this grown in Henry III.'s time, that the Uvings of the Italian 
clergy in England were valued, and found to amount to 60,000 
marks yearly, a sum excepding the king's own revenue! The 
tenths and first-fruits of all livings were claimed by the pope; as 
^ell as the property of all clergymen who died intestate. St. 
Bernard wrote to Pope Eugene III., that '* his legate had so 
thoroughly plundered all the French churches from the foot of the 
Alps to the Pyrenees, that you might ima£^ne that the Tartars had 
invaded the country ;" and John of Salisbury, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, complained, that " when a Romish legate entered a province, 
it was as if Job's devil were gone out from the Lord to lay waste 
a land." To such a pitch did this shameless exaction arrive, that 
it became the proximate cause of the Reformation itself, as is well 
known, in the sale of absolution for all sins past and to come, by 
-Tetzelj the pope's agent in Germany, who hawked them in the 
nublic market-places, as mountebanks did. their nostrums. This 
fidlow, who was but one amongst hundreds of such holy hawkers 
sent out all over Christendom, when he came into city or village, 
made a great fire, or set up a cross in the market-place, where he 
offered his wares. He then boldly showed the pope's bull, by 
virtue of which he had authority from the holy fattier himself to 
forgive sins. He protested that the red cross on which was the 
pope's coat of arms, was as mighty as the cross of Christ itself; 
uiat he had loosed more souls out of purgatory with his absolu- 
tions, than St Peter had with his gospel ; impiously crying. 

Soon as the cash i' the coffer rings, 
The soul from purgatory springs ; 

and his price for freeing a soul from the fire of purgatory was — a 
groat! 

And for what purpose were these enormous sums drained from 
eve^y civilized nation ? for works of piety, and the spread of the 
gospel ? No ; for the most unparalleled mdulgence of luxury and 
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fondly fancied was going to lie spent in pious purposes, waa to. | 
raise a princely marriage portion for the pope's sister ! There is \ 
nu history bq scandalous and revolting as that of the popes, e»rr ^ 
dinalB, and clergy of Rome. It was a perfect sink of wickediiMB ^ 
and obscenity; whence the common proverb, " The nearer 10. ', 
Rome, the farther from heasen." From very early times this wM.'" 
the case, and the rank scandal grew rapidly with the flood oCi 
wealth which waa poured in by the credulity of all nations. In* 
the ninth and tenth centuries, a Roman lady, Theodora, and ba | 
two daughters, Theodora junior and Marozia, mother and dai^h- 1 
tecs, riralling each other in lewd lasciviousness, for nearly mly ' 
years, b^ their intluence with the nobles who ruled the city, made 
their friEuds and lovers, sons and lelntions, popes 1 so uiat the; 
most scandalous and crime-laden men occupied the sSat of tho" 
apostles. The fable of a female pope, Joan, nad its origin in die, 
complete command of the papal chair by these women. LeO Sj 
has been highly and justly celebrated as a man of taste; he woSr 
like most of the Medici, a finely accomplished man, of amiable senti- 
timents, an enthusiastic friend and promoter of the line arts; boti, 
at the same time, he was so addicted to the grossest sensuali^, and 
was of so unapostoUc a spirit, that the papal dignity served him 
chiefly as an escellent means of Uving in splendour and enji^meoi 
of life. The chroniclers of the time describe, in the strongest tenne, 
the corruption of his bishops and clergy, who were so hardened in 
their crimes, that they took no pains to conceal their pride, their 
avarice, their voluptuousness, and beastly sensualiK. Still worse 
had been Alexander VI. This man, who was a Spanish adven- 
turer, had obtained the papal seat by the most lavish bribery. All 
who knew him were horrified at the news of hia election. Heia 
described by contemporary historians, as a shameless fellow, who 
knew no honesty, no decency, no love of truth. IVuth and re- 
ligion were his ridicule. Driven by insatiable avarice and ambi- 
tion, be committed the most horrible barbarities, and was hent. 
aLone on elevating his bastards, he cared not by what means. He 
had live of these by one Hosa Vanozza, four sons and a daughter. 
The second son, Cassar Borgiii, his favourite, was a youth who 
combined the strength of the Spaniard witli the wild, liery spirit 
of the Italian. Out of his dark-red countenance blazed a pair of 
flaming and ever-rolling eyes. Such was his strength, that he 
could strike off the head of a bull at one stroke in full gallop. He 
had all ihe reckless ambition, the sensuality, and malignant spirit 
of revence of his fqlher. The pope heaped on his sons the most 
afHuent livings and ofSces, Cn;sftr was made archbishop of 
Valencia, bishop of Pampeluna, and, finally, even cardinal; the 
abandoned pope having brought false witnesses to swear to his 
legitimate hirtn, and that he was the son of another person. B^ 
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■••the pope was not content to do as the popes generally had 
*^iie, ennch their illegitimate children witn the offices of the 
**«lffcl^ which at their deatlis passed to others, he resolved to rob 
1^ neighbouring princes, especially the Orsini, and to establish 
^ sons in temporal princedoms. His eldest son was made duke 
^ Beneyento, out the Other's further designs for him received a 
v^ieedy and terrible termination. The two brothers, John and 
Ciesar, burned in an incestuous passion for their sister Lucretia 
Boi^gia, and as John was the greater favourite, Cssar murdered 
Bim one night as they returned alone from a visit to their mother. 
Bat this did not check Alexander's blind fondness for Caesar, he 
only set on the more zealous schemes for his aggrandizement, and 
the young man, aided by his father, now ran the most awful 
ooorse on record. He was made duke of Yalentinois for his ad- 
hesion to French interests, forsaking the church. The pope rent 
away Pesaro, Rimini, Faenza, Imola, Forli, Camerino, and Urbino 
horn their possessors, and conferred them on Ceesar. Where 
arms did not avail, treachery was resorted to. Astorre Manfredi, 
the lord of Faenza, being, on assurance of full security, in- 
veigled into their hands, was first shamefully mutilated, and 
then murdered. Cardinal Jphn Borgia, Caesar's cousin, was 
poisoned by him. The third husband of his sister Lucretia, 
Aifons, duke of Bisaglia, he caused to be murderously attacked; 
and as he did not die of his wounds, to be strangled. To supply 
funds, both for his aggressions and for the most unrestrained ex- 
cesses of the court, all sorts of exactions were resorted to. 
Prelates, and other rich people, were compelled to make the pope 
their heir, or their possessions were violently seized on at their 
death. The offices of the church, as soon as they fell in, were 
put up to the highest bidders, and those who lived too long were 
oastened off witn poison. As the neighbouring powers saw the 
hostile aggressions of the pope and his son spreading ever further 
aiound, mej made a confederation to defend themselves. At the 
head of this were the principal members of the Orsini family. 
Cesar's arms suffered defeat from their braveiy, but he then flew 
to his usual arts of treachery, made peace with them, lured them 
into his clutches, and murdered tnem. The course of these 
monsters was only cat short by their own poison. The pope and 
his son had mixed this plentifully for a batch of rich cardinals, 
whom they invited to a feast, in order to send them out of the 
world and seize their riches, but by some accident the poisoned 
wine was changed, and the poisoners themselves drank it. The 
diabolical old pope died, but the giant constitution of the horrible 
Ceesar, though it could not throw it off, sustained the tortures 
which made nis life a misery for some time, and he perished at 
in battle. 

These are but a sample out of the thousand years' annals of the 
lawless and shameless rapacity and licentiousness of papal Borne. 
What the popes and cardinals were, became the monks, prelates, 
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and clergy all Ihe world over. The history- of every Europeaa 
naCion is full of the fi/arful and. tiisgracefiil details of the rani 
licentious corhiption of monasteries and priestly houses. The 
diacloBUrea made, as is well kootm, by our commissioners, of the 
state of the monasteries in our own country, previous to their dis- 
solution, are too oflensive to human nature to be mentioned. What 
was worse, while they had been, for generations, living in thiB_ 
abhorrent style, having the very monasteries swarming with loose 
women, they had not only been burning- all those who dared to 
diiTer with them in opinion, hut it is declared hy an Act of the fourths 
year of Henry VII., that " uixm trust of the privilege of the churt^, 
divers peiaona lettered had been made bold to commit Tnurder, 
rape, robbery, theft, and all other mischievous deeds," ajid hu 
v.'hen pursued been constantly admitted to benefit of clergy. The 
Eomisn church, in fact, had not only become villanously liceiw 
tious itself through all its irame, but had set up the devil's idntt' 
doni on earth in tiie name of Gw!, and licensed and protected lul 
his most desperate agents. i 

Surely there is no greater policy in all this than there is genuine 
religion in it. But, say the advocates of this strange church, its 
abihty was shown in that it stood, and still stands, through all the 
wrath and vengeance which this coiruption brought upon ic 
True; but howF By fire and sword, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapters. True, as Macaulay observes, protestantisni nas 
never advanced its boundaries beyond what it gained within the 
first few years of the HeformalJon, but, on the contrary, has lost 
some ground, where it was repressed by force, as in Austria, Italy, 
Bohemia, and France. And why ? Because the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the church of Rome, that religion is a thing which must 
be'subjected to arbitrary government, were a doctrine and practice 
too agreeable to arbitrary monarehs not to be universally adopted. 
Force is one of the prime curses which the papal church has en- 
tailed on mankind. To protestantism itself it has handed over 
this deadly doctrine, and in England we are groaning under it to 
this lime. But if it be meant that the papal hierarchy has main-f 
tained itself unscathed and even in extended prosperity, nothing is 
more false on the very aurfhce of things. Popery continues the 
religion of great nations, because it is a most accommodatingr and 
comfortable religion. It requires httle strictness at the hands of 
its disciples, and bleaches and white-washes the most foully »ooty 
soul at any moment for a few pence. But the power, the almost 
superhuman power, which was once in the hands of the popes ta 
passed away from them. They are mere shadows of the past, and 
Napoleon demonstrated, when he insulted, brow-beat, imprisoned, 
and almost trod on the pope of his day, to what a miserable 
scare-crow the priest of the Seven Hills, who once thundered over 
Christendom, has sunk. The power ouce in his hands is now 
uauq)ed by the different monarchs, and in the most thoroughh; 
catholic countries, as Austria and Bavaiia, the court of Rome, ir 
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carefully cut off from all interference with the temporal matters of 
the church. The flood of wealth which rolled in stupendous tor- 
Knts towards Rome from all lands has now dwindled to a feehle 
rill, the whole not being so much as the pontiff once received from 
the poorest state in Christendom. 

Lastly, the fevourite opinion of Mr. Babington Macaulay, which 
.be iidvances with a fondness that makes one almost fancy that he 
nJQiees in the belief, — ^that so prosperous and strong does the 
nmal church stand, spite of all assaults, that there is no reason to 
D^eve that it will not remain just as extensive and buoyant a 
thohsand years hence as it is to day, an opinion which he sup- 
ports with the additional one, that it is not true, as is often asserted, 
3»t the perception of religious truth advance* with the advance 
of science and knowledge, — ^is too superficial to demand much ar?u. 
ment in exposure. He asserts, that there is a wide difference oe- 
tween physical and philosophical knowledge and religious know- 
ledge. That the former have made great advances since the 
Beiormation, but that the latter has made none, and in the nature 
of thin^ can make none, for that religieus knowled^ is a matter 
of revelation, and was made known and was in the hands of men 
then as much as it is now. He instances Sir Thomas More, who 
was one of the most learned and sagacious men of his age, }ret was 
a strict catholic and a persecutor ; and adds, that Sir Thomas had 
the Bible as well as we, and was as well acquainted with it. 

Now, all this is in truth very poor and unsound. Sir Thomas 
More had the Bible, it is true, as well as many other stanch catho- 
lics, and that he in his younger days understood its true spirit, 
comprehended its true philosophy, is plainly proved hj his Utopia ; 
yet he became a persecutor. This case is therefore simply one of 
personal weakness, or relapse with advancing years into the errors 
of his education. Spite of Sir Thomas More, Mr. Macaulay's 
pHyposition is a mere sophism. There is as great an advance to 
be made in religious as m physical or philosophical knowledge ; 
the only difference is, that it is to be made in an opposite direction. 
lb the developement of natural truth, we must go forward with the 
stream of nature ; in that of religious truth, we must go back to the 
fbmitain of the New Testament. The advance is out of the pre- 
jndices and abuses of education, and the false ideas of things in- 
grafted on the human mind by Rome in the long career of its 
domination. This was the advance which was wanted in Sir 
Thomas More. Acute and enUghtened as he was, his mental 
vision was governed and coloured by the spectacles of papal edu- 
cation, and ne had not the power permanently to lay them aside, 
end to perceive the great and nakea truths as they stand simply in 
the Grospels. His case is the case of thousands ; yet, spite oi this, 
neat discoveries of these truths have been made since the Re- 
lonnation, and the very doctrines of the anti-christianity of state 
c^nrehes, of the freedom of conscience, of our moral and religious 
fddependence of all creeds and priests, of the pre-eminence of love, 
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Find the vile nsture of all Epiritual compulsion and persecutioi^ 
doctrines which prevail amongst the people, though they have n 
yet won their full victory over hiemrchies and gnvcrnments, a.^ ■ 
' biilliant evidences of the advancing discoveries of the divine snd 
afffuent treasure Ipid up in the gospel pages. 

For our purts, let us never abandon the grand doctrine of &n- 
ti((uity — " Magna est Veritas, et prevakbit;" and let us utter, witk 
Milton, that same nohle sentiment, combined with the words rf 
his godlike confidence, " Let truth and error grapple, for trath ii 
mighty and will prevail," rather than, with Mr. Macaulay, insinuate 
that error is as mighty and enduring as truth. The prevalence (rf 
no religion is a test of its value, while it is upheld by the arm rf 
pohtical power or the reaction of persecution. Let state chnrchM 
once be abandoned, and the progress of truth will not long remaia 
dubious. Indeed, it is not even now dubious. The very catho- 
lics of to day are no more like the catholics of old, than we Bte 
hke the wi)d ancient Britons. In the darkest countries, theypn- 
fess, at least, as much to abhor the atrocitieB of the past as we do. 
Let us take care that they do not eventually outrun us in the 
esientiaL spirit of Christianity. We haee still a fffeai teork to 
perform — to root out of our governments and our heart*, tkt 
fatal iearen tnhich Muiiie left there of state coufulsiok and PSS- 
SECUTfoN ov ONE AKOTBER. Let US then give eternal thanks, 
gratitade, and honour to Huss, to Jerome of Prague, to Oldcastle, 
to Wycliffe, and other martyrs and reformers, who altempted.and to 
Lutber and his contemporaries, who finally were enabled, to break 
down the mightiest of spiritual despotisms, and free mankind from 
the night-mare of a thousand years ; and let it now be our busi- 
ness, to assist also by esposing the existing evils, to spread still 
wider the impulse of good they have given. Who shall tell 
what effects on the continental narions the regeneration of the re- 
ligious institutions of this mighty and illustrious nation shall -yet 

While writing this a chcnmstnnce has occurred in Gcrmanv, 
which shows the spirit which still animates the catholic church, 
even in countries where it exists side hy aide with protestantism ; 
and should make us cautious of believine too easily the prof^ 
sions of catholics as to their church ana actual hberalit^. At 
Treves, as at three or four other places on the continent simuAo- 
neouaty, a cuat has been exhibiting hy the clergy as the coat of 
Christ without a seam. Thousands and tens of thousands have 
flocked to see it, and a most profitable trade it has been. An 
honest cathohc priest of the name of Ronge, indignant at thi<i 
gross imposition on the people, and at the misery and licentiouB- 
ness exhibited on the public roads to and from Treves, amongst 
the poor ignorant creatures, drawn from their business and homes 
by this vile cheat, addressed a noble letter to the bishop of Treves, 
calling upon him to fnt an end to the imposture, as derogatory to 
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the church and to Christianity. What has been the consequence ? 
The poor priest was called upon by his superiors, the bishop and 
di^^taries of Breslau, in Silesia, to deny the authorship of this 
letter ; accompanied by the announcement, that if he did not he 
-would be forthwith excommunicated and degraded. The honest 
man stood firm to the truth, and accordingly, on the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1844^ he was formally excommunicated and degraded from 
the exercise of his office, by the assembled chapter in the cathedral 
of Bieslau. Here, then, is an act of the catholic church in 1844, 
in philosophical Germany, declaring that the church shall be 
supported by the practice of the grossest imposture ; and that any 
IHiest, a man, be it recollected, sworn and set aside to preach the 
truth, shall, if he dare to speak the truth, be excommunicated and 
d^raded. When we add, that the cathohc newspaper press, the 
vepresentative of the educated classes, has uniyersall^ denounced, 
not the imposture, but Ronge,the protester against it; it renders un- 
necessary any further argument about the altered spirit and moral 
progress of me catholic church. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



. The church of England doth all iaction foster. 
The pulpit is usurped by each impostor. 

Majesty in Misery, by King Chables I. 

Where one particular priest]^ood has rank in the state, others are not 
free ; and where they all have, the people are not free. So far as the 
ceremonies of one particular faith are connected -with filling any particnliir 
occupation, entering into the relations, or enjoying any of the advantages 
of civil life, there is not religious liberty. It is a fallacious distinction 
which has sometimes been drawn, that a state may patronize, though it 
should not punish. A government cannot patronize one particular re- 
ligion without punishing others. A state has no wealth but the people's 
wealth; if it pay some, it impoverishes others, A state is no fountain of 
honour. If it declare one class free, it thereby declares others slaves. If 
it declare sotaie noble, it thereby declares others ignoble. Whenever be- 
stowed with partiality, its generosity is injustice, and its favour is op- 
pression. 

W. J. Fox's Sermons on the Mission, Gharacteb, 
AND Doctrine of Christ. 

One would have imagined, that when the horrors and enormitiefi 
of that long reign of spiritual slavery which I have been detailing 
— that of the infamous papal hierarchy— had roused a great part 
of Europe to scotch the ola serpent of Rome; to burst asunder the 
vile and envenomed folds which she had wrapped round the soul, 
the Ufe, and liberties of man, — ^that the reformed churches would 
have been careful so to organize themselves as to prevent temporal 
power again enslaving religion. But, in the first place, it is no 
easy matter to escape the grasp of regal and political dominion; 
and in tlie next, it is rarely the case that men are prepared, after 
a long sufferance of slavery, to enjoy and secure freedom. To ex- 
pect this, is to expect that he wnose body has been cramped by 
chains and wasted by vigils in the dark dungeons of power for 
years, should at once, on coining out, stretch forth his mnhs, ac- 
quire in a moment the vigour and elasticity of his muscles, and 
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oound over the hills with the breathing buoyancy of the youthful 
hunter, to whom every day brings exercise, and with exercise, force 
and adroitness. It is to expect that the issuer from the dungeon 
shall bear at once the Ught of day with an eagle's glance, and re- 
gard every thing around him with the perspicuous familiarity of 
those who have daily walked about in the eye of heaven. Besides, 
in the exultation of conquest over an old despotism, the populace 
are always, for the moment, too credulously trusting to the pro- 
fessions of those who pretend to rejoice with them in. order to en- 
slave them anew. In a while they wake from their dream of good 
nature, but it is too late, — they are again clasped in bonds, and 
environed with bars that nothing but tne oppressions of a^es can 
corrode, and some far-off out-breaking of popular indignation can 
dash asunder. 

Such has been the fate, more or less, of all the reformed churches 
of Europe ; but their fortunes we cannot follow, we must confine 
ourselves to the church of England — the least reformed, the most 
enslaved of alL The Reformation in England was commenced 
and continued, so far as it went, under unfortunate circumstances. 
It was not the result of such a ripened and irrestrainable enthu- 
jdasm of the popular mind as must have thrown down all before it ; 
but it was brought about by the arbitrary passions of that monster, 
Heniy VIII. — one of the most libidinous and bloody wretches that 
ever disgraced a throne. At one moment it was his will, because 
it suited his pleasure, to be the advocate of the pope ; at another, 
because it was necessary to the gratification of his indomitable 
desires, — his most desperate antagonist. For this he threw off the 
papal yoke ; but not to ^ve the church frcedom-^nothing could 
be furtner from his intentions ; it was only to make it his servant 
and his slave. He declared himself the head of the church of 
Christ in these kingdoms. What a head for such a church ! He 
suppressed the monasteries on pretence of their licentiousness, and 
gambled away the money thence obtained, as Fuller assures us, 
by many a thousand a year. Stow, in his Survey of London, re- 
lates, that he staked a remarkably fine ring of bells, which belong- 
ed to a parish near St. Paul's, London, which were great favourites 
of the people, and called Jesus* Bells, on a throw of dice with 
Sir Miles Partridge, who, the very next day, took them down and 
sold them. It is added, that he gave away a whole monastery to 
a lady who had made a dish of pudding to his hking. In fact, the 
lioary tyrant either gambled away those immense revenucaof the 
suppressed rehgious houses, which might have formed a perpetual 
flmd for the maintenance of the poor, and the education of their 
children, or squandered them amongst a few court favourites, thus 
laying deeper the foundations of one of the greatest curses of the 
oational futurity — a corrupt and liberty-hating aristocracy. The 
despotism of opinion was only changed in name ; and it appears 
to have been the effect of the merest accident that it was changed 
M alL Every thing was on the point of being amicably settled 
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between the Briliah snd the Italian tyrant, when it was ramoiMeS 
at the papal court, that Henry had witnessed a dramatic n^a- 
sentation m which that court was ridiculed. !□ a moment of im^ 
politic pHEsion, the "triple tyrant" thundered against Henry hit 
bull of denuncJalion, and the breach was made immortal. HeaTUy 
and ItiD^ did the pontiff curse the moment in which he forgot, in 
hia liassion, the jiriest's proper cunning; hut his regret was nn- 
availing — England was lost for ever. 

What the great Italian priest threw away by a raomentnrv ex- 
plosion of impolitic wrath, was snatched, however, fi'Om the £n^ 



lish people by the base and interested fears of the native clen^ 
" try, who " never spared man in his nneer, or woman in W» 
" hitd made so awnd an example of Wolsey, that he strottk 



the whole cierical tribe. " Wolsey," 
Mackintoah, " had exercised the legantine power so long, that the 
greatest part of the cler^ had done acts which subjected ihem t» 
the same heavy penalties under the ancient statutes which Ind 
crushed the cardmal. No clergyman was secure. The attomtyi 
general appears to have proceeded against the bishops in the coiut 
of King's Bench ; and the conviction of the prelates would detc»- 
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fate of the clerey. The convocation agreed to petition 
the king lo pardon ^leir fault. The province of Canierborv bougha 
this mercy at the price of a grant of £100,000; that of Vork con- 
tributed only £18,840, Oceneion was taken to introduce anew 
title amongst those by which the petitioners addressed the king-— 
" FroUctor of the Clergy, and mpreme Head of the Church of Sng^ 
land." Arcnbishop Warham supported the designation ; and tins 
new title, full of undcHned and vast claims, soon crept from the 
netitiona of convocation into the heart of acts of parliament. 
Thus, in the very outset of reformation, first the corruption, &nd 
then the servile selfishness of the clergy, cast at the feet of k 
^'rant the whole spiritual liberty of England; and when, even 
for their own sakes, they would have recalled the gift, it was 
loo late." 

Edward TI. was a truly pious youth, and was unquestionab^ 
desirous of doing what was right; but he was a feeble invalid, find 
was in the hands of priests, who did with him as they pleasedL 
The liturgy framed for the church in this reign, Elizabeth afters 
wards revised by her bishops, and brought to that stale in which 
it substantially remains to tnis day. It was not in the nature of 
that man in petticoats, — that Henry VIII. in a female mask,— ta 
consult the inclinations of the people so much as her own high 
will, in which glowed all the dominance and all the spirit of me 
Tudors. Instead of being. willing, aay Heylin and Strype, to strip 
Tdigion of the ceremonies which remained in it, she was rather 
hicuned to bring the public worship sdll nearer to the RomoB 
ritual ; and had a great propcnsi^ to several uifflges in the church 
of Home which were justly looked upon as superstitious. "'— 
thanked publicly one of her chaplains who had preached ii 
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fence of the real presence ; she was fond of images, and retained 
some in her chapel ; -and would undoubtedly have forbidden the 
marriage of the clergy, if Cecil, her secretary, had not interposed. 
-Having appointed a committee of divines to revise King Edward's 
littirgy, she gave them an order to strike out all offensive passages 
sgainst the pope, and make people easy about the corporal pre- 
sence of Christ in the sacrament. 

That an imperious woman, who, not finding it accordant with 
the love of undivided power to marry, was jealous of all who did ; 
ivho even imprisoned her relatives and maids of honour who pre- 
somed to marry, should attempt to prevent the clergr marrymg, 
was not very wonderful : but she did not stop here. Those of her 
lubjects who were desirous of a purer, simpler, more apostolic, and 
less worldly system of worehip ; who had fled to the continent 
from the fire and chains of her sister Mary, and had returned, 
hoping better things at her hands, she ordered to submit to her 
lojal will ! and passed the famous Act of Uniformity, by which all 
her subjects were commanded to observe the rules her bishops had 
framed, and to take up with such a reformation of the church as 
she had pleased to give them, with herself as the visible head of 
the church upon earth. The puritans— for so they were called, for 
desiring a purer worship — refused their assent to these proceed- 
ings ; pleaded the dictates of their consciences in behalf of their 
wosaf; and complained heavily, that the gross superstitions of 
popery, which they had looked upon as abrogated and abolished, 
f were now re^Jved, and even imposed by authority. But they 
pleaded and complained in vain. What were their consciences to 
this she-tyrant ? the indulgence of whose self-will was of more 
precious value in her eyes than the rights and consciences of 
millions of people. She not only commanded and exacted ; but« 
fcllowing the example of popery, she set up the fire and the fa^ot, 
and stopped all objections with those powerful arguments. It is a 
singular fact, that no state religion, pagan or Christian, from the 
foundation of the world, as this history YiiW show, but is stained 
with blood. Henry VIIL, Edward Vl., and Elizabeth, all re- 
sorted to it, and while professing to reform religion, they gave 
Ae death-blow to liberty of conscience, and reacted all the horrors 
of Roman persecution. • - 

What could be expected of a church thus born in the throes of 
the most evil passions, cradled in arbitrary power, and baptized in 
blood ? — Nothing but a melancholy death of all those high and 
glorious hopes which the Reformation awoke, and had it been per- 
mitted, unsnackled by regal and priestly power, to take its course, 
would naturally have realized. Elizabetn proceeded, with that 
rigorous and strong hand which made her civil government re- 
spected, but was most unhallowedly and calamitously thrust into 
mt sacred tabernacle of conscience, to establish a court of high 
commission to enforce those popish rites, doctrines, and ceremonies. 
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which she had ci 
rise from a remarkBlile clause in the Act of Suprcinacy, by which 
the queen and her sncceasorB were empowered to choose persons " to 
esercise under her all manner of junsdiction, privilegea, and pre- 
eminences, touching any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction ia 
England and Ireland ; a£ also to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, 
and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, contempts, oflences, 
and enormities whatever; provided that they have no power to 
determine any thing la be heresy tint what has been adjudged by 
the authority of the canonical Scriptures, or four first general coun- 
cils, or any of them, or shall be so declared by parliament with 
conaent of the clcrgyin convocation," These commissioners were 
empowered to make inquiry.nolonlybylegal methods, but also by 
all other means which they could devise, that is, by rack, torture, 
inquisition, and imprisonment. They had aulhonty to examine 
all persons that the^ suspected, or feJOTcd to suspect, by an oatii 
not allowed by their commission, and therefore called ex-a^eia, 
who were obliged to answer all questions, and thus to crinil- 
nate themselves and friends. The fines they imposed were dit- 
cretionaiy ; the imprisonment to which they doomed was limited 
by no rule but their own pleasure ; they imposed as tliey pleased 
new articles of faith on the clergy, and practised all the cruelties 
and iniquities of a real Inquisition. 

Thus, indeed, was the Inquisition as fully and completely set np 
in England, by a tei-elisanl reforming queen and reformed church, 
as in Italy, Spain, or any of the old priest-ridden countries of» 
popery i and how its powers were exercised may tie seen in too 
fe^ul colours on the broad page of English history ; in the more 
full relations of ibe uon conformists and dissenters. Clergymen 
who could not thus mould their consciences at the uill of the state, 
,were ejected without mercy from their livings, and they and thrir 
femilies exposed to all the horrors of poverty, contempt, and per- 
secution. So far as the regular clergy, however, were concerned, 
Che grievance was not great] for these prihcipaOy consisted of 
catholics, who had got in during Mary's reign, and having a clear 
perception that< they were well off, and that there was little hope 
of another Romish prince succeeding very speedily, they acted 
according to the dictates of the priestly cunning, accommodated 
their consciences to their comfortable condition, and came over in 
a, body to the new state of things. The bishops, Hume says, hav- 
ing tneeyeof the world more particularlyon them, made it apoint 
of honour, and having, by a sickly season, been reduced to four- 
teen, all these, except the bishop of LlandafT, refused compliance, 
and were degraded: but out of the 10,000 parishes of England, 
Only eighty vicars and rectors, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads oP 
colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, sacriliced their 
livings to their religious principles ; a fact rendered more striking' 
to us by a fiiture one, — that of the Presbyterian clergy, who had 
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obtained livings during the Commonwealth, and who, on the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity again, on the restoration of Charles 
II., resigned, to the number of 2000,* in one day, to the astonish- 
ment of even their enemies, who had no notion of the existence of 
such high principle, especially as they had not failed to tempt the 
most al3e of these clergy with offers of deaneries and other prefer- 
ments', and to Baxter, Calamy, and Re3nio]ds bishoprics, — tne last 
of whom on}y was weak enough to accept it. It was chiefly, there- 
fore, on the dissenters, and on the more conscientious clergy who 
had been ejected from their hvings in Mary's reign, that the weight 
of persecution from the Ecclesiastical Court fell. These were 
harassed with every possible vexation. They were fined, imprison- 
ed, and destroyed without mercy. This state of things did not 
cease, excepting during the short interval of the Commonwealth, 
till the Act of Toleration, in the reign of WilHam III., put an end 
4o it, and gave to conscience some degree of liberty. Tne Stuarts, 
who succeeded Elizabeth, with far less talent than the Tudors, had 
all their love of tjrrannical power : and so inconigible was this 
principle in them, that it soon brought one of them to the block ; 
made nis son a fumtive for the greater part of his hfe ; and, finally, 
notwithstanding me good-natured relentings of the people, who 
had restored his hne to the throne, made them rise once more, and 
drive the hopelessly despotic family from the throne for ever. 

But, before we qiiit Elizabeth, we must give some clearer idea of 
her notion of a reformed church establishment. She insisted that 
the simpler forms and doctrines of the church of Geneva should be 
avoided; and'that a splendid hierarchy should be maintained of 
archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans, canons, and other offi- 
cials ; declared that the church of Rome was a true church, and 
adopted most of its relics and ceremonies. Its festivals and holi- 
^ys in honour of saints were to be kept ; the sign of the cross was 
to be used in baptism : kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord's 
sapper; bowing at the name of Jesus; giving the ring in matri- 
mony ; confirmation of children by episcopalian hands ; forbidding 
marriage at certain seasons of the year, and many other popish 
appen&ges, were retained. The doctrine of the absolution of sins, 
and the damnatory creed of Athanasius, were held fast ; so that to 
many — except as to the marriage of the clergy, auricular confes- 
sion, and a less pompous and ornate form of worship— little difier- 
ence between popery and the English church could be discerned ; 
and to make me case still more intolerable, matters of indifference, 
such as were neither commanded nor forbidden by Scripture — as 
the external rites of worship, the vests of the clergy, rehgious fes- 

• A clerical rfeviewer has charged me with dishonesty, in giving this 
&ct, and omitting to state that three times that number of Episcopalian 
dergy vacated on what he calls the rebellion against Charles I. The 
,fiict is, a%may be seen by reference to the authorities given at the end of 
Ike Chapter of Persecutions, they did not voluntarily resign ; they were 
ejected, without option, and chiefly for scandalous Uves. 
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(i»als — were put under the anlhoritr of the civil magiEtracy ; and 
those who refused lo conforai to the'm were thus made rebels to the 
stale, and punisiiahle accordingly'. It was impossible to conceive 
a more thorough eslinciion of the rights of the subject in afiairs 
of conscience — even in popery itself ! The bistiops having thus got 
power into their liandfi, speedily proceeded to exercise it, — to show 
the old priestly spirit. In 1588, Bancroft, itrchbishop of Caater* 
bory, declared that the episcopal orders were, by express appoint- 
ment of God, superior to the presbyters, and that all priests not 
ordained bv bi^ops were spunoua. This, says Mosheim, was the 
form of rell^oa eslablished in England, which laid the foundatioii 
for perpetual dissensions and feuds in that otherwise happy aad 
prosperous nation. 

Such was the formation of the church of England ! such it re- 
nuiins to the present hour! After such an origin, can anyone 
wonder that it needs reform, thorough reform ; not merely of its 
abuses, which are, as might naturally be expected from so absurd 
and despotic a constitution, become monstrous, but reform and 
entire remodelling of its canons ? While all around it has been 
progressing in knowledge and better understanding of the ri^ts 
of conscience, and the true nature of ChrisdauitT, here has thil 
eldest daughter of popety been standing still in bo3y, cohered with 
all her deformities, with the mark of the beast blazing on her fote- 
head, and the filthy rags of cast-off popery fluttering about her j 
and while every clearer eye has been regarding this patchwork 
progeny of priestcraft and barbarism with mingled wonder, ridi- 
cule, and abhorrence, she has been hugging herself in the fond 
idea, that she was the queen of beauty, and the perfection of 
holiness ! While the civilized world has l)een moving about her, 
casting off the mind, the manners, and the harsh tenets of feudal 
rudeness, she has lain coiled up in the bright face of advancing 
da,y, like some huge slimy dragon cast up by the sea of ages, in 
die midst of a stirring and relined cityi and has only exhibited 
signs of life by waving her huge scaled tail in menace of her foes, 
and by stretching oat her ten-laloned paws to devour a tenth of 
the land. Can such a monster longer encumber the soil'of fine- 
land? As soonmightwe expect bt. George to come leading hw 
dragon into London, or Dunstan present the devil, pincered in his 
&eTy tongs, at the door of Lambeth palace. 

Dissent was forced on the nation by the bigotry of the rulers 
and the priests ; it has been fenned into inextinguishable flame 
'-y continual jealousies and peraeeutions under every reign, tram. 
le Reformation to the present day ; and inourown time,hBB,by 
Ihe lukewarmness of the established cler^, led to its exten^on 
tenfold in the new schism of the Methodista.* The history of 
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the Society of Friends is full of the most singular persecutions on 
the part of the clergy, and the magistracy incited by them. To 
escape from this, Wnliam Penn, one of the greatest and most illus- 
trious men which this country ever produced, led on his perse- 
cuted brethren to America, ana there founded one of the states of 
that noble country, which has now arisen to a pitch of prosperity 
which is the natural fruit of liberty ; and stands an every-day op- 
^probrinm of priestcraft, and a monument not merely of the use- 
lessness, but tne impolicy and nuisance of establishments. In the 
new, but great cities of that vast empire — in the depths of its eter- 
nal forests, and on its mountains, and its plains, that scorn to bear 
the scorching foot of despotism, millions of free men, who have 
escaped from the temj)oral and spiritual outrages of Europe, lift 
up their voices and their hearts in thanksgivings to Him who has 
giTen them a land wide as human wishes, and free as the air that 
envelopes it. They have gone out from us to escape our cruelties 
and indignities, and are become our practical teachers in the phi- 
losophy of religion and government. 

. The English church, which has been so lauded bv its interested 
supporters, as a model of all that is pure, dignified, holy, and com- 
pact, has not onlv thus compelled dissent by its tyranny ; but, by 
the consent of all historians, has, from its commencement, been 
composed, like Nebuchadnezzar's image, of most ill-agreeing mate- 
lials, mingled brass and cla^ ; and has consequently been continu- 
ally rent with differing factions. The Tudors established popish 
rites, and Edward VI. introduced Calvinistic doctrines ; and these, 
retained by Elizabeth and James I., Charles I. by a singular in- 
consistency sanctioned, at the same moment that, under tlie man- 
agement of his domineering archbishop, Laud, he was, strangely 
enough, carrying Arminianism, and the claims of episcopal power, 
to the highest pitch, — that is, the doctrine of free-will, and a pre- 
hUical despotism, destructive of all free-will, hand in hand ; and 
would not only force them upon the English, but on the Scotch. 
This prelate, as complete a papist in spirit as any that ever exer- 
cised despotism in the bosom of that arbitrary church, has been 
much eulogized by good men of the present day, who, themselves 
most amiable in tneur own private circles, exliibit in their writings 

in the most destitute and poorest places of the land, under the goYemment 
of their own elders, performing all ministerial offices amongst them, they 
may be trusted to meet and edify one another, whether in church or 
chapel, or, to save them the trudging of many miles thither, nearer home, 
though in a house or bam. For, notwithstanding the gaudy superstition of 
some still ignorantly devoted to temples, we may be well assured, that He 
who did not disdain to be laid in a manger, disdains not to be preached in a 
bam ; and that, by such meetings as these, being, indeed, most apostolical 
and primitive, they will, in a short time, advance more in Christian knowp 
ledge and reformation of life, than by many years' preaching of such an 
incnmbent, I may say such an encumbrance oft-times, as will be merely 
lured to abide long in such places." 
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too ranch of the harshnesa and the bigotry of the middle ages tci 
he aereeahle in this. The opinion of Hnme has been often quotefi 
in hiB faTour; let U3 therefore see what Home does say or him. 
" This man was Tirtuoun, if severity of manners alone, and absti* 
nence of pleasure, could deserve that name. He waa learned, if 
polemical knowledge could entitle him to that praise. He wM 
disinterested ; but with unceasing industry he atuaied to esalt the 
priestly and prelatical character, which waa hia own. His zeal 
was unrelenting in the cause of reUgion ; that is, by imposing, hy 
rigorous measures, his own tenets. and pious ceremomca on the 
obstinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppose him. In 
prosecution of his holy purposes, he overlooked every human con- 
sideration i or, in other words, the heat and indiscretion of his 
temper made him neglect the views of prudence, and rules of gotiA 
manners. He was in this respect happy (how exactly the charac- 
ter of some eminent men of this day !) — that all hia enemies were 
also imagined by him the declared enemies of lovalty and ttac 
piety; and that every exercise of his anger, by that means, be^ 
came, in liis eyes, a merit and a virtoe. This was the man who 
acquired bo great an ascendant over Charles, and who led him, by 
the facility of his temper, into a conduct which proved so fatal to 
himself and to his kmgdom." He adds, that, " in return for 
Charles's indulgence towards the church, Laud and his followers 
took care to magnify, on every occasion, the regal authority, and 
to treat with the utmost disdain, or detestetion, all puritanical pre- 
tensions to a free and independent constitution." At the same 
time, he continues, that " while these prelates exalted the iin^y 
power, they took care to set the priestly still higher, and endea-' 
voured to render it independent or the sovereign. They declared 
it sacred and indefeasible ; all right to private judgment in Sin- 
ritual matters was denied to lavmen ; bishops held spiritual couita 
without any notice taken of tne king's authority; and in shortj 
rapid strides were made, not only towards the haughty despotism 
ofpopery, but towards its superstitious acrimoniousness. Laud, 
in spite of pubhc opinion and private remonstrance, introduced 
pictures into the churches, shifted the altar back fo its old papal 
standing, set up again the crucitiK, and advised that the discipline 
and worship of the church should be imposed in all Ibe colonies, 
and in all the regiments and trading companies abroad, and that 
no intimacy should be maintained with the reformed churches of 
the continent. 

In hia own person, he asserted all the lordly stale of the old 
catholic dignitaries. " See," says a contemporary, " the prelate of 
Canterbury, in his ordinary garb, riding from Croydon to Bagshot 
with forty or fifty gentlemen, all mounted, atteniUng upon flim ; 
two or three dainty steeds of pleasure, most rich in trappings and 
furniture, likewise led by him; and wherever he comes, his gen- 
tlemen ushers and his servants crying out, ' Room, room for my 
Lord's Grace ! Gentlemen, be uncovered, my Lord's Grace is ci 
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ing !' Again, if you should meet him coining daily from the Star 
Oaamber, ttad see what pomp, grandeur, and magnificence he goeth 
in, the whole multitude standing hare wherever he passeth, hav- 
ing also a great numher of gentlemen and other servants waiting 
cm him, all uncovered ; some of them carrying up his tail ; others 
going before him, calling out to the folks before them to put off 
tneir hats, and give place ; tumbling down and thrusting aside the 
little children a-playing^ there, flinging and tossing the poor coster- 
mongers' and sauce-wives' fruit and puddings, baskets, and all 
into the Thames, though they hindered not their passage, — ^you 
would think, seeing and hearing all this, and also the haste and 
speed they make, tnat it was some mighty proud Nimrod, or some 
furious Jehu, running and marching for a kingdom, rather than a 
meek and grave priest" * 

. He willingly accepted from the sycophancy of the university 
of Oxford, in its Latin epistles to him, the titles of — Sanctitas 
toa — Summus Pontifex — Spiritu Sancto eflusissime plenus— Arch- 
angelus, etc. — That is. Your Holiness — High Priest — filled over- 
flowine;ly with the Holy Spirit — Archangel, etc. 

All nis measures, in fact, tended to a most popish state of cere- 
monies in worship, and tyrannv and intolerance m behaviour ; and 
if any one, after- reading the following account of his consecration 
of St. Catherine's church, given on the authority of Wellwood, 
Bushworth, and Franklin, can see any difference between him 
and a most thoroush-going papist, he has better eyes than I. 

" On the bishop's approach to the west door of the church, a 
loud voice cried, * Open, open, ye everlasting doors, that the king 
of glory may enter m.' Immediately the doors of the church flew 
open, and the bishop entered. Fallmg on his knees, with eyes 
eleyated, and arms expanded, he uttered these words : * This place 
is holy ; the ground is holy : in the name of the Father, the Son, 
BJid tne Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy.' 

** Going towards the chancel, he several times took up from 
the floor some of the dust, and threw it in* the air. When he 
approached, with his attendants, near to the communion table, he 
bowed frequently towards it ; and on their return, they went round 
the church, repeating as they marched along, some of the Psalms, 
and said a form of prayer, which concluded in these words — * We 
consecrate this church, and separate it unto Thee, as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common uses.' 

"After this the bishop, standing near the communion table, 
solemnly pronounced many imprecations upon such as should 
afterwards pollute that holy place by musters of soldiers, or keep- 
ing in it profane law courts, or carrying burdens through it. On 
the conclusion of every curse, he bowed towards the east, and 
said — * Let all the people say, Amen.' 

"Tlie imprecations being also piously finished, there were 

♦ The Library, by Jolrn Borlwick, 1627. 
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poured out a. number of blessings on all such as had any liandJB 
building nnd forming that sacred and beautiful edilice; and oa 
such as had given, or should hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornameiLts, or utensils. At every benediction he in like 
manner bowed towards the east, and cried, — ' Let all the people 
aaj. Amen.' 

" The sermon followed: after which the bishop consecrated 
and adminiatcred the saeramenC in the following manner. Am 
he approaclicd the communion table he made many lowly rerer- 
ences ; and, coming up to that part of the table where the bread 
and wine lay, he bowed seven iiraes. After the reading of mas; 
prayers, he approached the sacramental elements, and gently lifted 
up the naplon in which the bread wa* placed. When he beheld 
the bread, hu suddenlj" let fali the napkin, flew back a step or two, 
bowed three several bmes towards the bread, then he drew nigh 
again, opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

" Next he laid his hand on the cup, which had a coTcr upca. 
it and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and 
bowed thrice towards it. He approached again, and bfting up the 
cover, peeped in. Seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, starlral 
back, and bowed as before. Then he received the b! 
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gj.ve it to others ; and, many prayers being said, the solemnity of 
the consecration ended. The walU and floor and roof of the faiuie 
were then supposed to be sufficiently holy." 

The consequence of these ridiculous ceremonies on the one handt 
and severities on the other, — for the English Inquisition, in &e 
form of the High CommisEion Court, and the Star Chamlier, was 
in fidl cserciee, and many cruelties and ini'iuities were continually 
practised in them on those who dared to have an opinion of their 
awn, — was, that Laud was brought to the block,' atid his sovergjgB 
was left in that calamitous course of unsuccessful despotism vrft^ 
nctually brought him there, and deluged the whole nation in bldO^ 
and tossed it in years of anarchy and crime. By these circum~ 
stances, however, the church received, what Lord Chatham so 
expressively designated in parlinment — a popish liturgy, a CaL- 
vinistic creed, and an Armenian clergy. 

The heterogeneous materials of the church showed conspiei^- 

* It is pity tli&l an archbishop like Land should be brought to sudi 
an end ; because there are so much cheaper ways, and more economical 
of hnmsQ siillering, than the real murder of political enemies in iJie 
manner of Vane and Ney. But cuoaidcraliana ut' thia kind s)ioald 
binder no map from diaceming, how entirely nil that constilulea public 
and private freedoia, happineaa, and honour, Las been obtained by tha 
uonquest and beating down, and is, in fact, the spoil of wnr carried ofT 
hy (he mbjection and trampling under fool, of that potitiilal andecclcai- 
aaticiii party who have just received anoljler mighty bruise ; and of 
whom it has been truly said, that but ior their successive defeats, 
England would at this moment have been Spain, Porlugal, or Turkey, — 
Watmwlir Reoiea, No. XXXI V. 
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-ously in the famous assembly of divines at Westminster during 
part of Charles's reien and part of the Commonwealth. This 
assembly consisted of cler^men expressly nominated by parlia- 
ment, two from each English county, except Durham; one from 
«ach Welsh county ; two from each university ; from Jersey and 
Guernsey two; from London four ; amounting to 100; afterwards 
increased to 120 : with whom also were associated ten members 
of the House of Lords, and twenty of the Commons, with subse- 
qnent additions from parliament, and four delegates from the kirk 
oif Scotland. Amongst {he higher clergy were Browning, bishop 
of Exeter, Prideaux of Worcester, Westfield of Bristol, and Usher, 
lord priniate of Ireland and bishop of Cashel, Morley, after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, Sanderson of Lincoln, and Hackett 
of Lichfield. Usher had already, in 1641, i^ith the approbation 
of several of his m6st distinguished brethren, submitted to parlia- 
ment a plan for reducing the hierarchy to a synodal government. "* 
A great portion of these divines were now for the pure Presbyte- 
rian fi&rm, others for that of the Independents, and seme for an 
Erastian system of perfect freedom. Here was a house divided 
against itself. Clarendon, one of the advocates of church and 
state, declares, that " of the 120 divines of which the assembly 
was to consist, there were not above twenty who were not avowed 
enemies to the doctrine or discipline of the church of England ;'* 
yet Rushworth and Whitlocke tell us they were chosen from the 
most eminent the church possessed. 
In after days, Tillotson, Burnet, and Stillingfleet were distin- 

Sdshed as authorized reformers of the chmrch hturgy and canons, 
ongh their reforms were not carried into efiect : and after them 
Bishop Clayton proposed, in the House of Lords, the omission of 
Hw Athanasian and Nicene creeds. Watson, Law, and Paley 
ide propositions in their writings which startled their brethren ; 
Aild Hoadley, preaching a sermon before George I., made such a 
declaration of the anti-christianity of a state religion, as reirt the 
church with years of violent controversy. By the accession of 
William and Mary a great schism was made ; part of the hierarchy 
adhering to the Stuart line, refusing to swear alle^ance to the new 
dynasty, and thus acquiring the name of Non-jurors, — splitting 
the church into High-church and Low-church, two parties whose 
ftnds and heart-burnings continued till late years, when the sect 
dT'the Evangelicals has appeared, to bear prolonged evidence to 
the internal destitution of tne principles of cohesion in the Estab- 
lishment. These lean towards the Calvinistic creed, which they 
justly assert is the strict literal creed of the church according to 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; and advocate a reform in the manners, 
and a renewed zeal in the spirit of the clergy. To complete the 
confusion, and, as if providentially meant to prove before the 
whole world the folly of attempting to achieve uniformity of 
opinion by a state creed, — popery, under the sanction of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the advocacy of Dr. Pusey, has made a 
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fiar^ in the church. Tliat popery which Heniy and Elizab^lli r^ 
used to allow to be purged out of their church, like a, pestilent 
humour left in the conatilution, has burst forth again. This par^ 
declares that the church of Rome is the true churuh, aud th^ the 
church of England is not another church, but the same, purified 
from some errors that had crept in. In the latter assertion they 
are partly riglit. It is, undoubtedly, as we have always asserCen, 
only the church of Home in anolher shape, only not bo much from 
its errors cast off, as Irom its very worst spirit and principles rei- 
tained; its dependence on titate power, not on the anection of its 
people ; ita apibition, intolerance, persecuting spirit, and greedy 
pursuit of the loaves and fishes. It is, however, grati^ing to see 
that this heresy is pretty much confined to the clergy, and that 
. the congregations begin to protest against it. Mr. Acaster, one of 
their own body, tells us that almost all varieties of doctrine have 
been, or may be, found amongst the ministers of the Establish- 
ment, When we add to this, that whereas in other countries i^ 
church is under the government of one deliberative body, and i^ 
in this split into two houses of convocation, which, again, ha.ve 
been a dead letter these hundred years and more, we have beioie 
us a picture of unconnectedness that is perfectly amazing. 

This is but a melancholy sketch of the history of this celebrated 
church; but it is one so broadly, copiously, and overwhelmingly 
delineated in the annals of the nation at large, that it cannot tie 
controverted; — a historj', as that of every stale reli^on must be, 
of power usurping the throne of conscience ; thruslmg the spirit 
of the people from free address to, and communion with, ihelr 
God; and m refusal of obedience — an obedience more deadly and 
shameful than the most outrageous resistance could possibly be— 
following them with the fire and sword of extermination; or if 
that were not allowed, with the sneers and taunts of contempt. 
Alas ! that such should be the miserabie results of the Reformat 
tioD, which at first promised suuh glorious fruits ; that the blood 
of martyrs, and the fervid prayers and mighty exertions of the 
noblest intellects and holiest men, should be spent so much in 

But such ever has been, and ever will be, the result of that great 
fundamental error, of Unking in unnatural union church and 
state ; of making the church of Christ, who has himself declared 
that " his kingdom is not of this world," a tool of anibidooB kings 
and rulers. 

The nature of the Christian reUwon is essentially free; the 
voice of Christ proclaims to men— "The truth shall make yon free 1 " 
The spirit of Cluistianity is so delicate in its sensibility, that it 
shrinks from the touch of the iron and blood-stained hand of 
poUtical rulc;,it is so boundless in its aspirations, and expansive 
in its energies,' that it must stand on the broad champaign of civil 
and intellectual liberty, ere it can stretch its wings effectively for 
that flight which is destLaed to encompass the earth, and cud 
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only in eternity. And what has been the consequence of attempt- 
ing to chain tms free spirit to the car of state ? Why, that in its 
days of earlier union, arbitrary power sought to quench in its own 
sacred name, its own very hfe ! — ^pursued with fire, sword, fetters, 
dungeons, and death, its primest advocates. The history of dis- 
sent is full of these horrors : and Ireland, in which the same sys- 
tem was pursued; and Scotland, that, sooner than submit to it, 
rose and stood to the death in many a mountain pass and bloody 
valley, can testify to the same odious pohcy. The oppressions 
and splendid resistance of the Scottish Covenanters ; tne bloody 
havoc made amons;8t them by the soldiery of reformed kings and 
a refonned church ; and their undaunted and most picturesque 
celebration of their own simjjle worship, lifting up their voices 
amid the rocks and deserts whither they were dnven for their ad- 
herence to their religion, are well told by their own historians, but 
fiave been made of unmortal interest by Sir Walter Scott. From 
the first to the last— from the accession of James I. to the throne 
of' England, to the expulsion of James 11. from that throne, a 
period of upwards of eighty years, the Stuarts persisted in the 
most tyrannical endeavours to force on their native country of 
Scotland the episcopal church; and, in consequence, deluged 
tbsit high-spirited and beautiful country with blood. Many a 
solitary neath, many a scene of savage rocks in that land, where 
the peasant now passes by and only wonders at its wild silence, are 
yet k>ud in the ear of Heaven in eternal complaints of the bloody 
and domineering deeds of the English church, wrought by its ad- 
Tifee and by the hireling murderers of its royal head; many a 
name — as Kilsythe, KiUicranky, and Bothwell Bridge — will rise up 
for ever in the souls of men against her. But it will be as weU 
to go a little more particularly into these matters in a separate 
chapter. « 
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CHAPTER XVIII.. 

^MOLISH CRUBCH CO.VTISCED— A CHAPTEH OF PEMECUTIOHS. 

I love 10 see ft man zealous in a good matler, and especially when ha 
iteal shows ilself in adTancinf morality and promoting the happinesB of 
mankind. But when I find the inBtnuneiilB he works with are racks uid 
gibbets, galleys and dungcona; when hu impriauns men's persona, con* 
tlacates llieii estates, ruins thoii fiunilics, and liums tho body to save the 
sou], 1 oannot stick to pionanncu of Kuch a one, that, whuterer he may 
think of his faith and his religion, — bh I'aitli is valii, and hia religion .u 
unprofitable. AnniaoN. , 

RECoacER.— My Lord, yon must lake a course with that same felloe*. 
Mayor.— Stop his moutk, gaolei 

Pbnw. — Do your plea 



Bring fell 
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r understood the n 
and prudence of the SfJintari>s, In sulfering the Ikc 
them ; and certainly it will never be well with us, till aomething like the 
iSpANiau Inquisition be in England. 

Trial of William Ptnn and JFilTlam SItad, at tha 
Old Bailey, far Prcathing, in 1670. 

The desolating clTects of a political religion never ■were mace con- 
edIcuous than during the reigns of the Tadors and the Stuarts in 
"nis countrj'. The combinea inf 
upon the I 

Neyer were their evil powers more evilly exerted. The rising 
fabric of religious freedom was suddenly stricken into a melan- 
choly Tuin ; and to this hour tee feel the wounds inflicted on our 
fathers. 

Henry VIII. made himself the most absolute of monarchs; — 
his will was the sole law. He dedtired that his, proclamatioii wa« 
tantamount to an act of parliament, and acted upon it both civilif 
and ecclesiastically. He dealt out royal murders abundanfly. 
This throned Bluebeard slaughtered his wives one after the other ; 
he attainted of high treason siictecn people at once, and executed 
their sentence upon them without trial ; and at another time, humt 
ais persons together, half papists, half prolestant8»tj'ing a pr©- 
testanC and a papist arm to arm. The papists he kilted because 
they did not go far enough for him ; the protcstants, because they 
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actual presence was declared to be in the sacramental bread and 
wine } priests were forbidden to many ; vows of chastity were to 
be observed ; and mass and auricular confession maintained This 
Act was in force for the remainder of his reign ; those who op- 
posed it were to suffer death ; — yet this toas ccUled a reformation ! 
This singular royal reformer issued his fiat, that no doctrine should 
be believed contrary to the Six Articles ; no person should sing 
or rhyme contrary to it ; there should be no book possessed by 
any one against the holy sacrament ; no annotations, or pre- 
ambles in Bibles or Testaments in English ; no women, artificers, 
apprentices, journeymen, serving-men, husbandmen, or labourers, 
floonld read the New Testament in English ; nothing should be 
taught contrary to the king's instructions ; — yet this was a reform- 
ation J The bishops and priests took care to oppose his will no 
farther than they were safe; 'and lay in wait for opportunities 
to bring back what little popery was taken away. When the 
pope excommunicated Henrv, and declared by his bull that all 
XBdth towards him was abolished ,* that his subjects and enemies 
should cease all league and allegiance ; he issued his royal threat 
of confiscation of dl clerical property, if the clergy did not im- 
plicitly adhere to him, and abandon the pope. They knew his 
nature and their own ; — they clung to their livings, and were as 
quiet as they knew how. Towards the end of his reign, Gardiner, 
Mmner, and others regained, by their artful conduct, much in- 
fluence : they managed to overthrow and destroy Lord Cromwell, 
the friend of liberal measures ; and to restore almost every attri- 
bute of popery; but the pope liimself ; — if even that could be said, 
for they had only abjured an ItaUan, and got an English one — 
Pope Heniy VIII. 

When Henry took the ecclesiastical power into his own hands, 
nothing could be more despicable than the sycophancy and sub- 
aervi^ncy of the clergy. There was but one bishop, Fisher of 
Rochester, who refused to take the oath of supremacy — and for 
this he was beheaded with Sir Thomas More.* The rest, though 

* Sir Thomas More, as we have seen, is one of the most signal ia- 
stances in all history of the inconsistency of human nature. He was 
tiie'^ory of the age in which he lived, for his brilliant genius, his refined 
wit, and his integrity of mind, — ^he would rather lose his head than the 
approbation of his conscience. Yet this man was at once a declaimer 
against persecution, and a bloody persecutor himself. In his character 
of lord chancellor and privy counsellor, he was excessively severe upon 
^096' who ciame before him for violation of the king's Bloody Statute* 
and even had poor Bainham to his own house, and there whipped and tor- 
tured him withJiis own hand, because he could not persuade him by 
reasoning to alter his opinions. If we could beheve that this resulted 
iit>m his sharing in the darkness of the age, from not comprehending the 
divine law of toleration, we might pity and lament ; but when we turn 
to his own writings, and there behold what clear, what philosophical, 
what Christian views of the truth he had, we are filled with the pro* 



they were as hostile to tlie change us possible, as ful 
bigotry ae ever, satisfied themselves with giving all th^ 
they could to the spread of real reformation smongst the people. 
They voted, indeed, in parUament against the bill for investuw 
the king with the power of choosing the biahopB and cutting off 
all payments to the pope ; but after it passed, tbcy took care to 
sign it, according to tile coatom of those times. They would 
g£dly have stirred up a rebeUion, could they have hoped to see it 
succeed ; and hence arose the Pilgricnage of Grace, and the insop- 
rections to which I have already alluded ; but the Gummary mea- 
suces of the king, the execution of More and Fisher, and of three 
friars and a monk of the Carthusian order, and three monhe of 
the Charter-house, beside the unceremonious attainder of num- 
bers without any trial, struck terror into them, and quieted them 
for a time. 

Their sycophancy was the more remarkable, in. that Gardiner, 
Bonner, and others of those bloody monsters, subscribed and re- 
commended, along with the archbishops, seventeen other bishopR, 
forty abbots, various deans and prebendaries, and the lower home 
of convocation, that remarkable book, "The Institution of a Chrii". 
dan Man," called the Biahops' Book, becatise it was drawn up 1^ 
several of them ; a work which maintains, that there are but twa 
orders of the clergy ; that no bishop has scriptural authority over 
another ; that no church shall be consecrated to any beinz btit 
God { and that we are justitted bv the merits and salvation of 
Christ ; the very doctrines for whion these very men imprisoned, 
hanged, and burnt such members, and made such havoc amongst 
honest people in the succeeding reign of Mary, 

But it mav readily be supposed what sort of a reformation it 
was, wliile the old papal canons were retained, with a royal dis- 
cretion in their administration i while such a man as King Henry 
VIII, framed the articles of the fhurch himself — amongst whirfi, 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, and worship of images 
and saints, are conspicuous : wliile the parochial hvinga were 

foundest wonder. In hia Utopia., whiA he wrote when about thirly- 
four years of age. he ahoivs us that he saw completely Ihiongh pojiery. 
At page 21, he calls the abhols " /tolt) oien, who (hought it not enoa^ 
to live at their own ease, and to do no good to the public, but lesoWed 
to do it hurt instead of j^od." He was the friend of Erasmoa, and 
ridienled the monks aad friars as omelly as he did in hia caustic " Col- 
loquies." He makes Utopians worship no being but God; pnt all 
iouges out of their churches ; choose their own priests, who are inde- 
pendent of all bishops, and eiercise no authority over their flocks except 
to exclude wicked members. He reproaeuts them decsteing the mott 
per/mt liierh) to eutry man te tBOrahip how and ahere he vxnild ; that men 
night be persuaded, but not peraecuted for their religion. P. 191. How 
i such B fall ftam his philosophy to his practice to be explained, except 
by force of a bigoted education orer the generous liberality of youth, and 
the contBgioos spirit of persecuting zeal I 
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filled with ignorant friars and monks, who had been turned out 
of their convents, in order to save government the forty-five 
shillings which had been stipulated to be given to every such friar 
and monk at the dissolution of dieir houses ; — monks so ignorant, 
tikiat they coold not read a syllable ; and so habitually luxurious, 
that, says Giraldus Cambrensis, "the monks of St. Swithin's came 
in a body to complain to Henry, that his commissioners had re- 
duced their fare till there was no living. Henry inquired into this 
lamentable reduction, and found that they had been accustomed 
at dinner to thirteen dishes, and the commissioner had reduced them 
to ten : on which^Henry exclaimed, with his usual oath — *By God's 
teeth 1 my good fellows, he hath left you too many ; for I myself 
have but three !*" There is also a letter from these same commis- 
doners, preserved in the Bodleian Library, in which they pve an 
account of the good abbot of Maiden Bradley, who told them, in 
perfect simplicity of heart, that he had brought up a large family 
of children, and settled them all well in the world, except one 
daughter, whom he hoped soon to portion off advantageously with 
abbey revenue ; and who thanked God especially, that he had never 
meddled with married women, but always maids, and the fairest 
he could find, and afterwards got them well wedded ! Such were 
the men put into the pulpits of this singularly reformed church ; 
and such is the manner in which the alliance of state and church 
has always operated ; the policy of the former poisoning the very 
fountain-springs of the latter's existence. 

In fact, the nead of the reformed church was as rank a papist 
M he was a tyrant to the last His will discovered the i^ct, that, 
spite of the difiiusion of the Bible, he put implicit faith in the most 
groundless feibles of the papal creed to the last moment of his 
existence. Like his father, he left six hundred pounds a year, 
a great sum then, to the church at Windsor, /or pnests to say mass 
for his soul every day, and fDr four abiits a-year, and sermons, and 
the distribution of alms at every one of them, and for a maintenance 
of thirteen poor knights.* 

Edward VI., as I have already observed, was well disposed, but 
he was only a child ; and Cranmer and Ridley, with a few privy- 
counsellors, taking advantage of the Act of Supremacy passed by 
Etenry VIII., proceeded to model a religious establishment accord- 
ing to their own notions ; and how unfit they were to organize a 
Christian church, must be apparent from the circumstance of the 
spirit of persecution, even to tne death, being alive in them. Hav- 
ing drawn up their Book of Common Prayer, they obtained an act 
of parliament, though eight bishops and several noblemen pro- 

♦ The poor knights axe kept up, but what is become of the funds for 
the masses ? Have the clergy, who, in the case of endowed grammar 
■choolst contend that the testator's will can in no wise be departed from, 
Tiolated it in these ? Or who say the masses ? The quarterly abiits, I am 
told, are still celebrated, though a popish practice^ founded on the doc* 
trine of pnrgatoiy. 
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tested against it, decreeing heavy penalties, eve 
for life, against all who should dare to refuse to use ii, or shauld 
write against it 5 tliiisraakingpetia! the vei? liberty they themselves 
had just used of dissenting trom Home. Nay, as if to give practi- 
cal proof of the folly as well as wickedness of attcmptinK to compel 
uniformity of opinion in matters of religion, within three yean, 
having changed their own mind, they altered their Book, and got 
another act to make dissent from Ihat penal also. Cranmcr in a 
manner compelled the boy-king to sign the death-warrant of Joaa 
Bocher ; who did it after much resistance and remonetrance, with 
tears, and saying, that if it were wrong, Cranmerflmst answer it to 
God. As Cranmer had been concerned in the burning of Lambert 
and Ann Askew, a beautiful and witty^ woman, of noble desceut. 
who gave them a very striking test for the real presence in the h^ 
lowed bread, telling them to put it in a bos for a fortnight, sod 
they would then see, — if it were mouldy, they might be very sore 
there was no God in it ; so he now proceeded to burn this pon' 
woman ; and two vears afterwards v an Paris, or Pare, as Burnet 
calls him, a Dutchman. He and his colleagues were doubtlsaa 
well-intentioned men, for they afterwards testified their sincerilr 
in their own blood; but they had been nurtured in the cruel faita 
of papacy, and were far enough from having truly learned tbe 
merciful gospel of Christ. So uttle had they advanced out of tb£ 
Romish darkness when they began to legislate for ChristianitjTi 
that they stiffly persecuted the venerable Hooper, because bc 
could not consent to wear the popish canonical robes, on his in- 
stallation into the bishopric of Gloucester. Rather than wear 
those copes, and tippets, and rochets, which afterwards occasioned 
so much sufiering, ne would have declined the bishopric ; but, no I 
—he must both be a bishop, and wear those abhorred robes ; and 
till he consentedi was harassed, menaced, and finally imprisoned. 
So miserable was the progress made in reat reformation in this 
boasted reign, that, after aD their alterations, neither the king, the 
bishops, nor the people, were satisfied with their liandiworkB. 
Bullinger told the exiles at Frankfort, that " Cranmer had drawn 
up a book of prayers, a hundred times more perfect than the one 
then used ; but that it could not be introduced, for the archbiahop 
was matched with such a wicked clergy and convocation, and 
other enemies," The celebrated Bucer, divinity professor at Cam- 
bridge, drew up and presented to the king, at his own particular 
request, a work containing a plan of ecclesiastical reform, in 
which he contended, that " the old popish habits should be laid 
aside I that godfathers should not answer in the children's name 
as well as their own ; that bishops should confine themselves 
strictly to their spiritual functions ; that some should have coad- 
jutors, and all a council of ^presbyters — an excellent suggestion ; 
that there should be niral bishops set over every twenty or thirty 
parishes, who should often gather their clergy together, and in- 
spect them closely ; and that a provincial synod should meet twice 
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a year; when a secular man, in the king's name, should be ap- 
.pointed to observe their proceedings." 

Here was a plan of strict discipline, likely to keep the clergy 
in order. The book made a great impression on the king's mind, — 
as may be seen by remarks on it, left in his own hand- writing ; 
bat he was already sinkin? in health, and it never was proceeded 
in ; although Cranmer both approved it, and exceedingly disliked 
the plan of convocations now established. 

Mary succeeded, and deluged the country with protestant blood ; 
And those priests who had pretended conversion to keep their 
livings, now fell back to avowed popery, and became terrible per- 
•secutors ; especially Bishop Bonner, one of the most sanguinary 
vretches in nistory — who, with the characteristic selfishness of all 
tyrants, when confined in the Tower in Edward's reign, for his in- 
solent intractability, sent this message to his servants, that '* he 
gave them to the devil, the devil, and all the devils, if they did not 
Bend him plenty of pears and puddings f a man who now thrust 
the best spirits of the age into his cosd-hole, and tortured them in 
hifl own house, with a fiendish delight in agonies scarcely to be 
paralleled by the worst of Spanish Inouisitors. 

It has been ^nerally calculated by historians, that the martyrs 
of this short rei^ amounted to from 274, as Speed has it, to 290 ; 
bat Lord Burleigh, in his treatise. The Execution of Justice in 
JBngland, asserts that 290 were burnt alive, and that the total 
number of those who perished by imprisonment, torments, famine, 
and fire, amounted to nearly 400. Amongst these were twenty- 
one clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, a hundred 
husbandmen, labourers, and servants ; fifty-five women, and four 
children ! The most eminent were John Rogers, who had assisted 
Tyndale to translate the Bible ; Bishop Hooper ; Lawrence Saun- 
ders, an eminent preacher at Coventry ; Dr. Rowland Taylor, the 
Boble pastor of Hadleigh in Sufiblk ; Dr. Farrar, bishop of St. 
David's, at Caermarthen ; John Bradford, prebendary of St Paul's, 
repute the holiest man of his time; and with him John Leaf, a 
tallow-chandler's apprentice ; the venerable and apostolic Latimer, 
in his eightieth year ; Ridley, and Cranmer. Four^five^ six, seven, 
and on one occasion thirteen, were murdered in one fire. The 
prisons of London, and the Tower, were absolutely crammed with 
victims, and thousands fled in consternation out of the realm. 
. Elizabeth followed, and filled all men with hopes, soon to be 
lamentably disappointed. On her first coming to the crown, she 
desired Oglethorpe, bishop of Carhsle, when ofliiciating in the 
royal chapel, to omit the eievati6n of the host in the mass, and 
on his remsal, marked her displeasure by withdrawing with her 
ladies ; yet immediately afterwards set about confirming all sorts 
of popish ceremonies, and revising the liturgy of Edward to bring 
it nearer to popery j omitting the prayer in the liturgy for delivery 
** from the tyranny of the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 
enormities,'' and introducing words into the administration of the 
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sacrament more favourable to Ihe notion of bodily presence. - 
her civil government she was pradent, bold, and Btici 
though too harsh for a female sovereign i but in religion s 
one of the most intolerable of tyrants. The whole reign of tfaib 
queen, of glorious memory, exhibits but one continued attempt ts 
trash all reformation. In truth, she was a thorough jiapist, and 
actually sent an ambassador to the pope, on her accession to tbc 
throne, to treat for the restoration of England to the mother churcit; 
but the pontiff assumed such lofty language on the occasion, and 
talked so largely of her unconditional submission to his paternal 
authority, and of receiving her as an erring but repentant child, 
that it touched her haughty spirit, and she broke off the negocian 
tion. She was atrue daughter of Henry Vlll.t and could not bear 
the idea of surrendering that precious supremacy, which he assumed 
and transmitted to her. As with him, so it was with her, not m. 
question of relipon, but of personal power. Burnet stales, that 
when the revived hturgy was introduced at Midsummer, 1559, the 
oath of supremacy was tendered with it, and Ihat out of the Qhtea 
bishops, all then remaining, fourteen refused the oath. It seeing 
therefore, more than probable, that the liturgy might have beea 
svrallowed,had the oath of supremacy not been in the way; fbrtlw 
compliance of the clerg<r in general was by no means triviaL It 
was found, that out of nine thousand four hundred beneficed mm. 
in England, there were oo more than fourteen bishops, sii abbots, 
twelve deans, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty prebendaries, and eigtaly 
rectors of parishes, that left their benefices on account of the chimge 
of religion. In truth, none but the most compliant of consciences 
could pass through the violent changes of those davs ; from old 
po[>ery to Henry vUL'siwpery, from that to Edward Vl.'s protest- 
antiBm, then (o Mary's old popery, and back to EhzabethB semi- 
popeiy. In her hands the bishops became most passive, non-reBi8t« 
ing slaves. Every one is familiar with her message to one of them-^ 
" Imadeyou, and, if you do not obey, by God, 1 will unfrock you !T 
What she ordered, however contrary to their consciences or wSls, 
[hey dared not, for the life of them, oppose. Dean Colel, being 
e appointed to preach before the convocation, in one of the 
St reuiarkalile sermons ever delivered, exposing and coudemorr 
ing the whole system of a state church in uncompromising termui 
said — " The church is disgraced by the secular employment in 
which many priests and bishops involve themselves ; they are die 
servants of men more than of^God', and dare neither sa; nor do 
an)[ thing but as they think il " ' ' " ' ' 

their princes ;" so it was now. 
ou^ht to be excepted from this charge — such were Parkhurst and' 
Grmdal, who suffered the queen's displeasure in consequence. 
I'arker, too, would 6in have declined the primacy, and pleaded 
strenuously his unfitness, both from age, need of mental quiet, and 
from bodily infirmities, but, as in Hooper's case, the office was 
forced upon him. Much better for him hiid it been, had he OOOa 
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tiiiued firm in his refusal, for the unnatural eleyation of the arch- 
bishopric brought him to become a persecutor. Other good men, 
wboBe talents and piety had rendered them illustrious, kept out of 
the way of the court as much as possible, to avoid bein^ put into 
InBhoprics, which they regarded as not founded in the spint of the 
sospel Parkhurst, returning from Zurich, in 1559, got quietly 
Sown to his living in Gloucestershire, and zealously entreated aU 
his influential friends to get him excused when the bishopric of 
Norwich was offered him, but he was compelled to accept it. 
Sampson refused a bishopric, writing to his friend Peter Martyr, 
that " he could not think it lawful to swear to the queen as su- 
preme head of the church under Christ. He thought, likewise, 
that the want of discipline made that a bishop could not do his 
duty. The whole method of electing bishops was totally different 
from the primitive institution. The consent of the clergy or peo- 
jds was not so much as asked." The worthy old apologist Jewel, 
m a letter to his friend Simler, congratulated himself on his 
nomination to a see, with the *^ hope that our bishops will be made 
pMtors, labourers, and watchmen. And that they may be the 
bdtter fitted for this, the great riches of the bishoprics are to be 
dimimshed, and to be reduced to a certain mediocrity ; that so, 
being delivered from that king-like pomp, and the noisiness of a 
oomt family, they may live in greater tranquillity, and have more 
lexBure to take care of Christ's flock." In another letter, he eam- 
etdf denounces those popish vestments retained in the church, 
calls them habits of the stage, and says a good cause does not need 
them; but that ignorant priests, stupid as logs of wood, having 
neither learning, spirit, nor good life to commend them, seek to 
recommend themselves by that comical hahit ; and wishes that 
these things may be taken away, and extirpated to the deepest 
loots. On these grounds, also, the venerable Miles Coverdale, 
Bernard Gilpin, John Knox, Whitehead, and others refused 
bishoprics. 

Such was the pernicious scheme of church government settled 
by Ehzabetti, and which has continued to this time to be lauded 
by the interested of this age as beauty and perfection itself — a 
scheme which, while it drove away such men as those we have 
mentioned, or compelled, with reluctance, into its service such as 
Jewel, Parkhurst, and Grindal, was just to the taste of the time- 
serving and venal. Elizabeth, however, regarding neither scruples 
on the one hand, nor greediness on the other, proceeded, without 
parhament or convocation, to decree, rescind, instal, or depose 
oig^nitaries at pleasure — having no idea of the liberty of any con- 
science but her own. She had Edward's forty-two articles revised 
and reduced to thirty-nine, as they now stand ; bringing them as 
near to popery as possible, and expecting every one to conform 
entirely to niem. She declared that she did not want to look into 
people's hearts ; — they might think as they pleased ; but they 
should outwardly, and in all points, conform to her plan : with 
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her, hjrpocrites and good subjects were aynonymoua ! Whoever 
dared to diiFer in doclrine, or rites, she visited with the utmoit 
severity. The distress this prnduced, was general and extreme. 
Numbers of worthy cler^men were expelled from their hvingSi 
&nd they and their families brought to ruin. They were tined and 
imprisoned, and that to death. By a survey made in 1595 and 
1536, it appeared that out of nearly 10,000 parishes, there were 
but 2000 which had miniBlers ; the rest had been driven from their 
pulpits hy her arbitrary and sanguinary taws, and tbose who re- 
mained were notorious papists, or men so iciiorant (hat they could 
not preach, hut were obliged to have homiies Iramed for them to 
read — many of them common mechanics, ordained because better 
Muld not be had. The people prayed and petitioned earnestly for 
preachers — the bishop of Bangor having but two in all hisdiocesei 
and when Aichbiahop Grindal ventured to urge her to comply with 
the desires of her sutgects, she told him it was good to have hot 
few preachers, — three or four in a county were sufficient. She 
herself seldom attended preaching, though she did prayers. She 
was averse to the spread of education, thinking it n^e the people 
less submissive. The universities were in an equally low condition. 
There were few able and learned men in them, but the majority 
of professorships were filled by ignorant and indolent papists. 
Thus were all the noble souls of this great country cast at the feet 
of one woman, who maintained with a feverish asperity her abso- 
lute prerogative over the understandings, consciences, and persons 
of every creature. Did any one print a pamphlet which in the 
most distant manner reflected on the then stale of things, or 
breathed a freer sentiment, she speedily sent forth an order to 
bring in all those books and bum them, and happy was the author 
if he escaped a good sound fine and severe imprisonment. Did a 
member of parliament venture on a bold expression, his fate wac 
the same. Privilege of parhament was utterly extinguished. The 
Commons, in 1571, ventured to represent to her the woeful lack of 
preachers, and to implore her to see that better instruction was 
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day, attend Temple church, and hear preaclung and prayers for 
the preservation of the queen and the realm ; which she no sooner 
beard of, ihau she sent, 0^ het vice-chamberlain, to let them know 
" that she did much admire at so great rashness in that House, as 
to put in execution such a project without her privity and pleasure 
first made known to them." Whereupon the House humbly ac- 
knowledged its offence, and craved forgiveneKs. 

She esacted the same passive obedieuce from the bishops. San- 
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dySy when bishop of Worcester, ventured to advise her to take 
inm a crueiiix, with the Virgin and St. John, from her chapel, 
Intt she threatened to deprive nim ; and when Grindal refused to 
put in execution some of her arbitrary laws a^inst the clergy, and 
went so far as to tell her that, though a mighty queen, she was 
accoontable to God ; and that without offence to God, their minis- 
try could not be suppressed ; her wrath was so violent, that by an 
oraer from the Star Chamber she confined him to his house, sus- 
pended him from his archiepiscopal frmctions, threatened to de- 
prive him, and, in spite of his submission, continued his sequestra- 
tion till the year before his death ; never after hking him. 
• The Star Chamber and High Commission Court, a court of her 
own special erection, were the great instruments of her inflictions 
on her suffering people ; and sad would be the hst of her victims, 
could we afford to detail them. In one year she deprived one 
jftondred parish clergymen ; and at the same time that she passed 
a law, finmg every person who absented himself from his parish 
church twenty pounds a month, such was. the dearth of preachers, 
that in many places there was not service done for twenty miles 
iQund. Hume blames the nonconformists for not setting up sepa- 
iBte congregations. But what were they to do ? Had they with- 
drawn firom their parish church, the enormous penalty would have 
&llen iipon them, as it did on thousands. The truth is, however, 
that they did attempt to set up such separate congregations ; and 
what was the consequence ? Tney held meetings in private houses, 
in fields, and woods, near the metropolis. In 1567, a congregation 
of about a hundred met at Plumbers' Hall, in London, where 
they were soon pounced upon, and as many of them as could be 
seized, hurried off to gaol, where they were kept for more than a 
year. They formed also a presbytery at Wandsworth in 1572, the 
first established in England ; but the bishops had speedy intelli- 
gence of it, and instructions were soon issued by royal proclama- 
tion for a more rigorous prosecution of such offenders against 
uniformity. In 1575, a congregation of Dutch Baptists were dis- 
covered near Aldgate. The bishop's officers were soon amongst 
th^em, and twenty-seven of them were seized and hurried to prison. 
Four recanted, and were sentenced to bear fagots at St. Paul's 
Cross during sermon, as a token that they were worthy of the 
flames. Ten men and one womanwere condemned to the stake ; the 
woman recanted ; eight out of the ten condemned were banished^ 
and <«ro actually burnt/ Great and vehement appeals were made 
t9 the gueen on behalf of those sufferers, by John Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist, and the Dutch residents, but they could not make the 
slightest impression on her. Such were the inducements to set 
up separate congregations under the rule of the virgin queen. 
Let us select a few other instances of the ti-eatment of her sub- 
jeete, from the mass. 

Mr. Cartwright, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, was a 
profound scholar and most popular preacher, so much so, that his 
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lectures drew large crowds of students ; and when he preached at 
St, Mary's, they were forced to take down the windows. In hie 
lectures he attacked certain blemishes of the English hierarchir, 
and insisted, especially, that the names and functions of aron- 
hishops and archdeacons ought to be abolished, us having M 
fouadalion in Scripture: that bishops and deacons ought to be 
reduced to the apostolical institution; the bishops to teach, and 
the deacons to take, care of the poor: tlmt the cbnrch ehoidd 
not be governed by bishops, chancellors, or officials of the azch.- 
deacons, but every church by its own minister and presbytewj 
every minister to have charge of one certain flock; every bishop 
to be chosen by the church, and not by the state- For these doiv 
trines he was speedily deprived of his fellowship, and expelled the 
university. Wnitgift undertook to refute his opinions ; and a long 
and strenuous controversy was the result; Wnitgift obtaining by 
the defence of the political creed, wealth, honour, aud biEhopnes— 
poor Cartwright, poverty, houseless wanderings, vexations, and 
imprisonment, from his prosperous antagonist. One clergyman 
was imprisoned till he died, for omitting some passages of the 
marriage service, and form of baptism. In 157S, John Stubbn, a 
student of Lincoln's Inn, published a tract called the Oa^ng 
Gulf', showing the danger of the proiected marriage of the qneen 
witn the duke of Anjou, a papist. Elizabeth quickly laid hold on 
him, his printer, and publisher, and sentenced them in her wradi 
to have their right hands cut oS, which was publicly done upon 
a acafibld in Westminster, by driving a cleaver through the wrist 
with a mallet. What would our authors and publishers say to this 
sort of treatment now-a-days ? Copping and Thacker, for spread- 
ing the tracts of the Brownists, were also, some time after, pu' '- 
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The lords of the council. Lord Burleigh, the earls of Warwidt, 
Shrewsbury, and Leicester, Lord Charles Howard, Sir James 
Crofts, Sir Christopher Hattoo, and Sir Francis Walsingham, were 
so much disgusted with the cruelties practised by the bishops, ttaat 
they wrote to Whitgift, now primate, and to the bishop of London, 
saying, "they had heard of sundry complaints out of divers 
counties, of proceedings against the clei?y ; some deprived, and 
others suspended, by tbeman" tl ' ■ . . . . n , ■ 

writing them, in hop 

proceedings; but th.^ ^ ., _. 

great numbers of lealous and learned preachers bein^ ejected from 
their cures in Essex ; and that no service of any kind was done 
in many of those parishes ; In others, it was performed by persons 
notoriously unfit, being ignorant, chargeable with enormous crimes, 
as drunkenness, filthiness of life, gaming, haunting of alehouses, 
etc, against whom no proceedings were taken." With this they 
sent a list of worthy^ jtersonB deprived, and one of vicious persons 

ntinued, and a tliird of pluraiists and non-residents — people ai 



y them an' their officials ,- but had delajred 
;s their Lordships would have staid their h^tf 
pelled to do it now, hearing of 
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common in that day as this ; bein^ the peculiar growth of the 
lystem. The prelates took no notice of this remonstrance ; but 
went on persecuting the good, and winking at the bad. The ma- 
gistrates of Essex ventured to make a similar expostulation, but 
oalygot themselves into trouble : the people generally petitioned, 
but in vain. What was to be hoped from these bishops may well 
be imagined from this circumstance : — His Lordship of London, 
before his preferment, published a book, thus addressing the hier- 
archy : " Come off, ye bishops ; away with your superfluities ; yield 
up your thousands ; be content with hundreds, as they be in other 
leiormed churches, where be as great learned men as you are. 
Let your portion be priest-like, and not prince-like.- Let the 
queen have the rest of your temporalities and other lands, to 
maintain the wars which you procured^ and to build and found 
vohools in every parish ; that every parish may have its preacher, 
to live honestly, and not pompously, which will never be till your 
lands be dispersed, and bestowed upon many, which now feed and 
fylten but one.'' When he was, in his palmy days of bishophood, 
^reminded of this, he replied, ** When I was a child, I thought as 
a child, I spoke as a cmld !" A more striking instance cannot be 
found of the Satanic influence of a political religion on the weak- 
ness of human nature. 

Most of the prisons were now filled with nonconformists, fifty- 
aix being committed at one time. " In these dungeons," says their 
historian, "they died like rotten sheep," from hunger, cold, and the 
noisome state of the prisons j and three of their ministers, Barrow, 
iSreenwood, and Penry, were executed at Tyburn with peculiar cir- 
cumstances of severity. The two former were taken and placed 
under the gallows, to see if the terrors of death would not appal 
them J but that not being the case, they were remanded for some 
time, and then brought out and hanged. The latter was hurried 
away unexpectedly &om his dinner, and despatched with a fright- 
ful haste. 

. By these atrocities, misery was spread through the country, and 
Ignorance in an equal degree, for where the honest pastors were 
tamed out, who were to take their places but the low and unprin- 
cipled ? Thousands fled to the continent, from the iron hand of 
tt^ reforming queen : spies from the spiritual courts were every 
where watching the ministers, i^ they deviated in the least from 
the prescribed mode of worshipping the image of uniformitv which 
this she-Nebuchadnezzar had set up ; and the people, if they had 
absented themselves from church, were noted, and summoned into 
these courts, the ruinous penalties laid on them, and, in default of 
their payment, they were cast into prison. The messengers of the 
&igh Commission Court had thirty-three shillings and four pence 
for forty-one miles, so that they looked out vigilantly for business ; 
and nothing but the preserving power of God could have left alive 
a remnant of the faithful. Burnet, the church's own historian, 
closes his account of this reign with sad regret for the crushing of 
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true refarmalion, and endeavours to console himself and fea<ien 
with the hope of a better state of things in heaven ! The queen 
obtained credit abroad, for Gending to Scotland and to the crm* 
tinent aid to the protestanta ; but her chief motive was the polid- 
cbI iniluenee this gave her ; — at home she was one of the most im- 
placable enemies to the freedom of conscience, 

VIn 15^, John Sladc, a schoolmaster, was hanged, drawn, and 
quarteredat Winchester forrefusing to take the oath of the qneen"* 
Eunremacy ; and the same year John Sodic, also a schoolmasmi 
suffered the same cruel death at Andover, on the same chai^ 
The nest year, John Mundyer, a priest, had the same Bentenoe 
executed on hira on the same ground, at Tyhuin, Two ;eaM 
afterwards, Robert Anderton and 'William Marsden, two caUiotte- 
priests, for a like charge, were similarly put ia death in the iHte 
of Wig[ht. The same year, John Adams was executed at Londinf 
fqr being a calholic priest, and daring to esercise his religioiU 
functions. In 1691, Roger Dickenson and Ralph Milner were 
executed at Winchester ; the former, a priest, for exeetiting liiB 
office ] the latter, a poor man with seven children, for aiding him. 
Lawrence Humphrey, in the same city, was pnt to death the saflie 
year for calling the queen a heretic in the delirium of a fevWY 
and Jonas Bird, a youth of nineteen, was, at the same place, in 
!593, hanged, drawn, and quartered, and his head set upon a pole 
over the city-gate, for being a catholic, and maintaining the pope's 
snpremacy. The whole numher of those who were put to death 
daring this reign, on account of their religion, is calculated at 200, 
exclusive of such as died in prison, in banishment, or from in- 
juries and hardships. 
. , With such jjrelates as Whitgift, and Bancroft, the first publisher 
1 of the divine right of bishops, about her, as she grew old, she grew 
more and more intolerant. Whitgift, who laid the foundation of 
, hia advancement in his controversy with Cartwright, and fbrthered 
it by a course of most consistent bigotry, and subserviency to the 
crown, was one of the most fierce persecutors that ever wore ii 
mitre. He used to go down on hts knees before Elizabeth to 
implore her never to give the slightest favour (o the nonconfom*- 
ists, lest they should be able to say that she had been in error.' 
Under his guidance, she, in c^rch matters, forsook the wiaer 
counsels of her great statesmen, Burleigh, Walsingham, and Ra- 
leigh, who protested against his cruelties, and even enacted a law, 
that whoever above sixteen years of age should refuse to go to 
church, should attend a conventicle, or deny her supremacy, shoidd 
be imprieoned witiiout bail till they conformed to the chureh, and 
signed a formula of recantation. Refusing to sign this, tbey 
should be banished for life ; and if they did not quit the reafan 
within the time appointed, or returned to it without the royal li- 
cence, should be put to death without benefit of clergy. Such' 
was this nursing-mother of the Engfish church j and uien came 
James T. 
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This pooT man, whom the servile bishops of his court cried up y , 
88 a second Solomon, had been educated by the celebrated George ^ 
Bnchanan, who had stuffed him out with musty Latin, as his tailor 
had done with padding and quilting till he assumed the shape of a 
man, deplorable as it was. A more empty, silly, talking, self-satis- 
fied, vaunting, and despotic creature never sat upon a throne. 
Bishop Burnet says **he was the scorn of the age ; a mere pedant, 
without true judgment, courage, or steadiness ; his reign being a 
eontinual course of malpractices." While in Scotland, he address- 
ed the general assembly, and thanked God that he was the head 
of die best and purest Kirk in the world, making sad comparisons 
against the English estabUshment, " ^ith its ill-sung mass, waxitr 
iag nothing of popery but the Hftings ;" and declanng that to his 
d^th he would stand by his own kirk. But, when he arrived in 
£ngland, the bishops, with their servile obeisance ; their kneehngs 
b^re him ; their rank flatteries ; their listening with affected ad- 
Biiration to every word that he spoke, soon produced a marvellous 
ehanee ; and he thanked God as fervently, that he was king where 
the church knew how to reverence a king. The bishops were de- 
iigfated with their discovery. They had trembled at the appre- \-* 
l^nsion of a presbyterian king ; and they found they had got a 
weak, conceited boaster, who, by adulation, was ready to be the 
creature of their ^xtremest will. They made him the most con- 
temptible of tyrants. It is humiliating to hear his continual . 
boastings ofthe omnipotence of kingship: ^* As God can make and ^' 
kill in ms creation, so can a king in his kingdom ; *' this was his 
fevourite language to his parliament. The bishops having pre- 
pared their puppet of a king so well that, within nine months after ^ 
nis arrival m England, he was continually uttering the cuckoo- 
note-7" No bishop, no king," prevailed upon him to call a confer- 
ence between them and the puritan divines ; where he thundered 
out his displeasure against the latter, and declared he would " make ^ 
them conform, or he would harry them out of the land, or worse ;" 
and the prelates took care that he did not forget his promise. 
They laboured to inspire him with the opinion of his absolute 
power, a belief to which he was prone enough of himself. In the 
Hampton Court conference, Whitgift, who had figured as the 
prime persecutor of Ehzabeth's reign, was so delighted at the 
King's approbation of the ex officio oath of the High Commission 
Court, that he exclaimed, " tfndoubtedly, your Majesty spoke by 
the special assistance of God's Spirit !" 

Sir John Harrington, who was present, in relating what passed, 
said in reference to this remark, — " The bishops said his Majesty 
spoke by the assistance of the Spirit. I wist not what they mean, 
but the spirit was rather foul-mouthed." James, in fact, had not ^^ 
allowed tne puritans to send such persons to the conference as 
they chose, but had summoned four of his own selection, and 
pitched himself, nine bishops, and nine other dignitaries against 
them. His object seemed only to insult aYid brow-beat them, and 

N 
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' . his language was. such aa would have disgraced a coal-heore^. 
. 'When Br. Reynolds reqiiEsted that the; might be allowed to liol4 
those meetings far religious worship called prophesyinEs, whieti 
had been so muoh commended by Archbishop Griniil, he bndie 
out, — "Ay, is it that ye would be at? If you aim at a Scotch 
presbytery, let me tell you, it agrees as well with monarchy as Giod 
mth the devil. Then fihallJack,andTom,and Will, and Dickmeet, 
and censure me and my council. Therefore I reitcvate my former 
speech, Le roi iavisera. Stay, I pray you, for me seven year* 
before you demand, and then if you find me grow pursy and fat, 
1 may perchance hearken to you, for that government will keep 
me in health, and lind me work enough." 

Bancroft, at the hearing of language so delectable to episcopal 
ears, fell on his knees, exclaiming — " I protest my heart melteth 
for joy, tliat Almighty Ood, of his singular mercy, has given such a 
king as since Christ's time hath not Deen!" 

Bancroft became archbishop of Canterbury, one of the basest 
sycophants that ever wore a mitre ■, what Ncale calls "a perfect 
creature of the prerogative, and a declared enemy of the rel^onB 
and civil liberties of his country," Under his superintendence the 
hook of canons, now in force, revised and enlarged from those af 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, passed the two houses of convocatiDii. 
By these canons it is provided, that whoever shall speak agaiast 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or against the established mi^ of 
church ^vemment, shall be excommunicated, and not restored, 
except by the archbishop ; and whoever shall separate from the 
church to form any new brotherhood, shall be excommuoicatad, 
and by no means be restored ; that is, he should, at that time of 
day, be put out of the benefit of all law, and subjected to all 
manner of injuries and injustice. If a barrislcr presumed to 
' plead for him, he was himself, as in the case of Nioolas Fuller, 
immediately shut up in prison for life. A member of parliamoil 
even alluding in his speech to the sufferings of the people, James 
was so highTy offended, that he immediatSy dissolved the House, 
and was advised by Bancroft and his servile associates to do 
without a parhamenL A more utter slate of slavery cannot be 
imaged I^n this, in which a man might neither speak a word 
against any thing in the church, nor withdraw liimself quietly 
from it ; the subject was gagged and bound, and reduced to some- 
thing worse than an automaton. The consequence was, that the 
nonconformists were persecuted with such bitter cruelty, that th^ 
lied in crowds to Holland and Germany, as in the last reign g and 
1 large companies to Amenca, where this rc^ bigot, 
n the overruling of God's providence, was thus made the uncon- 
cious means of planting the vast repubhc of the Uuited States. 

In 161 1, James burnt two men for heretics; Bartholomew La- 
gate, id Smithiield, and Edmund Wightman, at Lichfield. A 
third was to have shared liie same fate, but the people espreesed 
o strong a feeling on the subject, that it was thought better to 
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let him lie for life in prison. Dr. Milner, in his History of Win- 
chester, sajrs, that between 1604 and 1618 he signed the death 
iparrants c^ twenty-five catholic priests and laymen, besides ban- 
ishing one hundred priests. 

• In 161 7» he went to Scotland, and there proceeded to aggravate 
the evil of episcopacy, which he had inflicted on that country in 
1606, telling the parliament and general assembly, that it was ** a 
^peeml prerogative of kings, with their bishops, to order the church 
as they thought £t ; and, sirs," said he, " for your approving, or 
disapproving, deceive not yourselves. 1 will not have my reason 
opposed.** So he. went on to suspend, deprive, and banish, who- 
ever did oppose him, as he had done here. Having finished this 
work to his kingly satisfaction, he returned home, and adopting 
the doctrine of Arminianism, made it a fresh cause against many 
of the clergy and people, who were disciples of Calvin ; and, as if 
this were not enough of royal folly and inconsistency, he endea- 
voured to marry his son Charles to a popish princess. As the 
foolish old man 'despised any match lor his son less than the 
daughter of a king, he entered into treaty for the infanta of Spain ; 
and, to effect its accomplishment, submitted to make the youth 
swear that the children resulting from the marriage should be 
educated in popery till thirteen years of age, and that he himself 
would, as often as the infanta desired it, listen to popish persua- 
sions €or his own conversion. When the match was happily 
broken oflT, the hypocritical old fellow declared that nothing did 
he detest so much as popery ; and that all this was but an ex- 
periment of his kingcraft ! A son thus educated in despotism and 
^nplicity ; thus taught to regard all human laws as subject to his 
fiat, and all conscience as a farce; might be expected to inflict 
misery on the realm, if he did not experience it himself; but he 
did both. The sins of the father fell heavily upon him. As for 
James himself, like Hezekiah, the evil did not come in his day. 
The parliament and people had both been so smitten with the 
iron hand of Henry and Elizabeth, that they were like a pack of 
beaten hounds ; they dared not for their lives resist the most arbi- 
trary act; they croUched and trembled, and obeyed. But the 
weakness of the Stuarts did not escape national observation ; the 
ass was discerned through the gaps of the hon*s skin, in which he 
had wrapped himself; the spirit of the people revived, and in 
Charles's reign showed itself with an aspedt of terrible retribution. 
W^th, population, commerce, and intelligence, spite of all ob- 
stacles, had been on the increase ; the civil government of Eliza- 
beth had been politic and successful. The Bible, too, had been 
secretly working a mighty revolution in the popular mind. In 
ther troubles and suflehngs, which kings and priests had inflicted, 
i( had been the secrej; and precious companion : its poetry, the 
most magnificent ; its maxims, the most profound ; its promises, 
die mo^t momentous in the world, were not lost on the human 
heart: its doctrines became more clearly understood; and the 
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spirit of man rose with its dignifying knowledge. An awful pqtli 
was before Charles. He was moulded to desputiem, and the pcpf- 
ple to its reiiifitanee. The people had become consciouB of Uidr 
strength. Charles, blinded by his royal education, perceived not 
that conseiousneBs : — he therefore proceeded with the temerity of 
a man who has onfi day crossed a frozen lake, and the next ad- 
vances upon the ice without observing that it has thawed ia ihe 
night, and is lost. He acted with a more fatal, because a moTe 
solemn wilfulness, than his father had done under verj* different 
circmttstanceG ; and at his right hand soon stood a high priest 
and counsellor, most admirably filled to hasten and make sure his 
ruin this was Laud. 

There had been an ascent in prelatica) evil through Parker, 
Whitgift, and Bancroft— Laud completed the climax. Charles 
trod in the steps of his father — Laud marched far beyond iLetracIt 
of hife predecessors vjjih a daring hardihood, more haughty an^ 
cruel than they ever reached. Every one is familiar with their. 
deeds and their fate, and therefore I shall but glance al them, la 
Scotland, Charles proceeded to complete the work which his fii- 
ther had begun, of bringing the kirk to conformity with the 
English church. Laud had filled him with a lofty idea of t^ 
glory to he derived from this labour ] stirred him up to go thew 
in person ; attended him there ; and together, king and priest 

grodnced such a storm of popular resentment as prepared thewa^ 
ir Ihe destruction of both these tyrannical men. when the dean 
of faculty began to read the new liturgy in St. Giles's church, the 
people assailed him with such violence, that it tvas with ditliculty 
the provosts and bailiffs of the city could rescue him and tw 
bishop from their hands. Jenny Geddes, an old woman, at nearly 
the first words of the liturgy uttered, fiung a stool at the deans 
head, crying, "A pape! a pape!" and the whole congregation 
followed her esaraple with hideous noises, and clapping of Dands< 
while the populace without thundered at the doors, and sent 
showers of stones through the windows. The whole town and 
country were in a ferment) and it did not end till the general as- 
sembly had condemned the king's measures, and put down tbft 
bishops. Charles prcparedto resent this, and to enforce his scheme 
with arms i but here arain the spirit of Ihe Scots was too mttdt 
for him. They compelled him to retreat before them ; followed 
him over the border, and obli^ him to treat with them at Ripon, 
and to call a free parliament in England, where the matter should 
be decided. To what humiliation the priests had brought him ! It 
was thev who had inflated his silly old fattier with such notions 
of kingly despotism ; they it was who had contaminated hoth 
fetber and son with their pernicious doctrines ; who had set than 
upon this work of reducing their own country to the slavery they 
had effected in England; — history therefore does not present 9 
... 1. — ---us fact than this — to priestcraft Charles became » 
1, and Ihe whole realm suHered risk with him. 
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^ In England his conduct was exactly of the same character. 
Those of his bishops who were inchned to be moderate, were dis- 
graced and banished from their sees. Abbots the primate, a good 
man, was suspended for refusing to license a sermon eulogizing 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. Wiluams, 
bishop of Lincoln, was treated in a similar manner; whereas 
Montague and Manwaring, for preaching up the royal prerogative 
against the people's rights, were promoted to bishopncs, in defi- 
ance of parliament, which had voted them incapable of any eccle- 
fliastical preferment ; and Sibthorpe, whose sermon Abbot would 
not license, was made prel)endary of Peterborough, and rector of 
Burton La^mer, in Wiltshire. Davenant, bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Burgess, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Hall, whose poetry and liberality 
of spirit will both be held in long and honourable remembrance, 
and others, were harassed because they did not preach exactly to 
the king's mind ; but Dr. Leighton was treated m a manner that 
could only have been expected from savages. He had published a 
pamphlet called " Zion's Plea against Prelacy," wherein he had 
riiown the bishops their own likeness, telhng them that "they 
were men of blood ; and that there never was a greater persecution, 
nor higher indignities done to God's people, in any nation, than 
in this, since the death of Elizabeth : that prelacy was notoriously 
anti-christian, and that the church had the laws from the Scrip- 
ture, not from the king ; for no king can make laws for the house 
ci God." This was sure to raise all the prelatical fury. Accord- 
ingly they soon had him in the High Commission Court, and 
condemned him to prison for life ; to pay a fine of ten thousand 
p(mnds ; to he degraded from his ministry ; whipped ; set on the 
fiUory: have one of his ears cut o^ ; one side of his fiose slit; and 
to be branded on the forehead with a double S, S.f for a sower of 
sedUion ; then to he carried hack to prison^ and, after a few days, he 
piiloried again ; whipped ; have the other side of his nose slit ; the 
Mer ear cut off; and shut up in his dungeon, to he released only hy 
4haih. 

Laud pulled off his cap when this merciless sentence was pro- 
nounced, and ^ve God thanks for it ! ! 

All this was inflicted on this learned and excellent man, formerly 
professor of moral philosophy in the university of Edinburgh ; 
ind when, on the sitting of the long parhament, he sent in his 
petition for his release, the whole House was moved to tears by the 
recital of those sufferings which priests had inflicted and rejoiced 
in. They were thus expressed : " That he was apprehended 
eoming from a sermon, by a High Commission warrant, and dragged 
along the streets with bills and staves to London House. That 
the gaoler of Newgate clapped him in irons, and carried him, with 
a stronff power, into a loathsome and miserable do^-hole, fall of 
WtB and mice, that had no light but a little grate ; tne roof being 
ancovered, so that the snow and rain beat upon him, and where 
he had no bed, or place for fire, but a ruinous, old, smoky chimney. 
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In Uiis noefiil place he was shut up fifteen wee^s, nobody bong 
suffered to come to him. That, the fourth day after his commit- 
ment, the pursuivant, with a miglity mnltitude, came Ui hia house 
to search for Jesuits' hooka, and used hia wife in Etich a, barbanms 
and inhuman manner, as he was ashamed to espress. That they 
rifled every person and place ; holding a pistol to the heait of « 
child of Ave years old, threatening to kill him if he did not discover 
the tiooks ; broke open chests, presses, boxes [ carried every thins 
away, even hausehold atu^ appartl, arms, etc. That, at the end 
of fifteen weeks, he was served with a subptsna, on an informatitni 
laid against him by the attorney-general, whose deaUng with hinj 
was full of cruelty and deceit. Tnat he was then so sick that hie 
physician thought he had been poisoned, because atl his hair and 
skin came off; and that in the height of this sickness, the cnid 
sentence was passed npon him, and executed, Nov. 26th, lS30t 
when he received thirty-six stripes upon hia naked back, witll 9 
threefold cord, hia hand being tied to a stake, and then stood 
almost two hoiu's in the pillorr, in &oet and snow, before he was 
branded in the face, his nose slit, and Ilia ears cut oiTi afler which 
ta carried by water to the Fleet ; shut up in a room that he 
lever well, and, after eight years, turned into the common 
gaol!!!" 

The treatment of WiUiam Prynne, of Dr. Bastwicft, and Mr 
Burton, is known to every body ; for Prvnne being an eminent 
lawyer, and Baatwick a ^hysiciaa, the indignation excited in thti 
Oiembers of their respective professions, caused their sentence to 
become more political in its consequences. Prynne had written 
" Histriomaatis," a work against plays, maypolea, church festivalB, 
and sports, things of which the roym femily were extremely fond, 
and which James, hy his " Book of Sports," had encouraged and 
made not merely le^, but essential, but which the puritans con- 
8oientio>i8ly diaapproved, and for the non-reading of which from 
their pulpits, many of their clergy had been severely handled.' 
This strange Ixiok recommended races, football, dances, archery, 
leaping-, and various sports in the church-yard, immediately after 
service, and tippling by the drinking of chnrch-ales, clerk-alea, eto. s 
to attack it was therefore to attack the church. For writing "so 
ma^cious and dangerous a libel," aa the attorney-general styled it, 
Prynne was condemned " to have the hook burnt by the common' 
hangman ; to be put from the bar for ever, and rendered incapable 
of his profession ; to be turned out of the society of Lincoln's Inn ; 
to be Qegraded at Oxford; to stand in the pillory at Westminst^' 
and ChcQpside ; to lose both his ears, one m each place ) to pay 
a fine of five thousand pounds, and suffer pcrjietual imprisonment.'' 

Dr. B^twick, for ids book " Elenchus Kelidonis Papistici^" 
which denied the divine right of bishops, was discarded from his 
profession) eJicommunicated; fined one thousand pounds, and 
imprisoned till he chose to recant. Burton, who had been clerk 
of the closet to two successive princes of Wales, for publishing, 
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t^7o sermons against Laud's popish innovations in the church, \/ 
liad his study broken open by the serjeant-at-arms, and was com- 
mitted to the Gate-house. 

But these stout fellows daring even in prison to protest against 
tilie prevailing tyrannies, and to contend for Uberty of religion, were V * 
i^;ain brought up to the Star Chamber, and condemned ;— Burton 
to be deprived of his living and degraded from his ministry, as 
Prynne and Bastwick had before been from their professions ; each 
to be fined five thousand pounds ; to be set in the pilloir, and have 
ttm ears cut ofil Prynne had already lost his ears by the sentence 
of the court of 1633 ; ifut it was ordered that the remainder of the 
atttmps should be cut out, and that he should be branded on each 
eheek with the letters S. L. These sentences were all duly exe- 
cuted, the banyan rather sawing the remainder of Prynne's ears 
than cutting them off; and then they were sent, under a strong 
guard, one to the castle of Launceston, another to that of Lancas- 
ter, and the third to that of Caernarvon in Wales ; but their prisons 
not being thought distant enough, they were afterwards removed 
to the islands of Scilly, Jersey, and Guernsey, where they were 
kept without pen, ink, or paper, or the access of their friends, till 
IJot were released hy the long parliament 

I have already said that Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, was 
iiUtreated by this arch-demon Laud ; but before closins^ the account 
of his tyrannies, this case deserves a few more worfi. Dr. Wil- ^ 
Hams had been the strenuous advocate with King James for the 
advancement of Laud, who, as soon as he ^t into the good will of 
Charles, repaid his benefactor by getting him removed iroui all his 
p re ferm ents at court. Williams retired to his diocese, and spent 
m time in- its duties ; but the envy, or some similar passion of 
Land% followed him there ; and having once in conversation hap- 
pened to speak well of the puritan clergy, and censure the kinc; for 
BOB treatment of them, this was carried to coiu't — ^he was cited be- 
fiire the High Commission, suspended, fined ten thousand poimds, 
and committed to the Tower during the king's pleasure. His house 
was plundered of all his rich goods and lu)rary, and his private 
papers seized. Amongst these were found two letters from Mr. 
Oaoaldeston, written five years before, and contajning some obscure 
expressions, which Laud construed to apply to himself. As if it 
had not been unwarrantable tyranny enough to ruin the bishop for 
words spoken in private conversation, he was charged with having 
by these letters divulged scandalous libels against the king's privy 
counsellors — ^letters he had never put out of his desk, and had even 
foigotten. But proceeding on this their own violation of all. the 
sacred rights of the subject, of all privacy, they fined the bishop 
another eight thousand pounds, three of them to go to Laud him- 
Mlf. Mr. Osbaldeston, the writer of the letters, they fined five 
ttionsand pounds to the king, and five thousand to Laud, and 
Qtdered him to be deprived of all his spiritual dignities, imprisoned, 
Juried in the dean^s yard opposite his own school, and to have 
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themselves, for not being in custody, but preaent i 
crowd when the sentence was passed, he eseapeii, and continued 
tokeep in concealment till tlie sittingof the long parliament; bnt 
in the mean time all his goods were seized, and property conliHcated. 

The catholics charge Charles with hanging no fewer than ten 
eatholic priests, in the early part of his reign, for the eTcercise of 
their religion. 

Such area few specimens of the innumerable and amazing tjrsD- 
nies of this king and this priest, which made all England such ft 
scene of oppression and misery, that a great part of the best sub- 
jects fled out of it, and the rest at length rose in wmth and de- 
stroyed their bloody destroyers in their turn. 

Before closing our brief sketch of the nunous career of Charles, 
we must notice the poetical justice which befell the bishops aaA 
their victims. The bishops having stimulated Charles to ove9>- 
throw the church of Scotland, and restore episcopacy theta, 
brought him, as we have seen, to such shame, and into Buefa.* 
dilemma, that by the clamour of the armed and victorious Scotl^ 
whom he had roused to a desperate determination of secnrto^ 
themselves from future royal inroads, he was compelled to call s 
parliament. The parliament also showed immediately the tem- 
per to which the arbitrary spirit of the king, stirred up to worse 
violence by the insolent ambition and cruelty of the bishops, had 
brought the English nation. This parliament, from its sittingten 
years, called the longparliament, immediately set to workina way 
which must equally have astonished the king and bis hierarchy. 
They at once abolished those two Inquisitions, the Star Chamber 
and the High Court of Commission, in which so much villany 
had been worked by thiee who pleased to call themselves the 
ministers of religion. They did not satisfy themselves with that, 
hut cast about to see if they could not repair, in some degree, the 
injuries of its last victims. Dr. Leighton was liberated on his {k- 
ticion. His relation of his sufierings during his incarceration of 
deven years, the three last of which had been in the conunga 

iirison, embodied such a scene of misery as rarely ever before was 
aid open to English ears; and when it was recollected thataU 
this time his holy persecutors had been Ijing on their beds of 
down, sitting at their luxurious tables, " raising their mitred fronta 
in courts and parliaments," ministered to with every delicacy aad 
honour, and pretending to do the work of God in his naticHul 
temple, it raised a feeling which speedily dashed down these 
priestly hypocrites from their mischievous elevation. The vener- 
able old prisoner of conscience, when released from his dungeon, 
could hardly walk, or see, or hear. Parliament allowed him a 
small pension for the remainder of his life, which was about fbar 
years. He died in 1644, in his seventy-sixth year ; so that he was 
a prisoner to the age of .wventy-two ! All who had been impri- 
soned by the same unholy authorities were eel at liberty, sad 
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amongst them Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, who were met by 
immense multitudes, and conducted in triumph into London. 
Dr. Williams, the bishop of Lincoln, was released from the Tower, 
ind made archbishop of York ; and Dr. Hall was ordained to the 
see of Norwich. 

. Parliament having shown this disposition to redress the griev- 
wices of the nation, was soon overwhelmed with petitions, which 
exhibited a frightful state of ecclesiastical as welt as civil afiairs. 
Inquiry laid bare the most wretched condition of the church, from 
plooralities, non-residence, and the immoraUty of the clergy. Par- 
tament put forth the pruning-knife of reform with right good wilL 
The bishops, who trusted to the power and favour of the king, 
resisted with all their characteristic haughtiness and contumacy, 
aad were speedily expelled from the House of Lords. Laud, the 
primate, was accused, with Strafford, for his crimes of high treason, 
and beheaded. The prelates had soon the mortification to see the 
mcompetent and immoral clergy whom they had put in, and had 
wxdSsred to remain in their parish livings, unceremoniously rejected, 
joid better men take their place, manv of them those pious and 
JUborious nonconformists whom they nad so barbarously treated. 
It would have been worth something to have lived then, to see so 
•atisfactory a turning of the tables. But the end was not yet. 
The king, equally urged forward by the bishops and the bigots of 
the church, the Tones of the state, and his own wilful temper, 
lesorted to arms, and after a bloody warfare, whose details do not 
lie within our province, brought his own head to the block. 

Daring the Commonwealtn arose a singular people, whose doc- 
trines and conduct marked another epocn in the advance to the 
tnie understanding of Christianity, and acquirement of its free- 
dom, — this was the Society of Friends. It will have been seen 
that, notwithstanding all that the nonconformists had suffered, 
notwithstanding all the great minds and noble hearts which had 
u>peared among them, they had not yet come to perceive the full 
H^rty of Christ They objected to certain ceremonies and habits, 
and certain reUgious opinions, but they did not object at all to the 
establishment of a state religion ; many of them even to the epis- 
oopal hierarchy, but were a part of it. The Independents had 
made the nearest approach to the apprehension of perfect freedom ; 
they had adopted and acted i^pon the opinion, that every congr^ 
gation is independent of all others, and that no minister of the 
gospel possesses any jurisdiction over another ; but they still ad- 
mitted the right of a state establishment, and under Cromwell 
accepted office in one. The Friends not only proclaimed the 
doctnne, that all state establishments of Christianity are unscrip- 
. tural, but that they violate the political rights of the subject ; they 
therefore denounced all usurpation of human lordship over con- 
icience ; all hireUng teachers of a state creed; tithes, church rates, 
and every ecclesiastical demand whatever. To George Fox we 
.owe this bold and manly system, this sudden leap from the chains 






of long apiritaal slavciy, into the full freedom of the gospel law, — 
a man to whom yet there has never been full justice done beyond 
an exemption 
; both he sad 
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his adherents were unquestionab!}' a good deal touehed with it , 
but independently of this, the theoir of his reiieious belief com- 
prehended the ideal of all religlDus n-eedom. This I attribute in 
a great mrasute to the circnmstance of his being an uitlearned 
man. Free from'every educational dc^ma, he became struck with 
the importance of religion, and taking- the Bible with him into the 
fields, he there carefully studied it, and soon discerned the true 
nature of this beneficent dispensation ; that Chrisliaiiity is a thing 
■ so spiritual, so entirely a gin of God to every man that is boni, 
that no other roan in the shape of king-, bishop, or priest, has a 
right to come between this divine gift and the human soul ; cmi- 
sequently, no state religion, no slate priest, no state compulsioti 
for their support, can be justified ; consequently, all tithes, church 
rates, Eaater offerings, and such things, are anti-christian, and tA 
be resisted by every constitutional means. He saw as clearly lh»t 
Christianity proclaimed the civil freedom of every rational crea- 
ture; it enjoined obedience to good government, but diseounte-' 
nanced by its very benevolence and its celestial maxim, " Do tO" 
others as thou wouldst be done lo," all tyranny and slavery. On 
the same ground, he was thorouglily satisfied of the nature of that 
most fatal of infatuations — war. 

Whatever his sarocious mind once embraced as truth, he had 
the integiity and biildnpss to proclaim every where. He advanced 
into the presence of princes, and declared it there with the same 
ease ana freedom as amongst his own peers. It may well be 
imagined, that when members began to flock aronnd him, as they 
soon did, and from every class of society, clergy, soldiers, magis- 
trates, gentlemen, and men of the general mass; that his s^tem 
woold bring down upon him and his followers, the unmitigated 
vengeance of the persecuting hierarchy. It was no partially re- 
forming system ; it did not ol^ect to this or that dogma, this or 
that ceremony in the state reUgion, hut it assailed, root and branch, 
state religion itself It was a system peculiarly odious to priests, 
for it was an entirely disinterested one i for it went even to de- 
clare, that nothing should be received for preaching when it could 
be at all dispensed with, — nothing, in any case, without the volnn- 
tary consent of the people. The state elerffy saw, that if it suc- 
ceeded, priestcraft was gone for ever ; — roy^ty, on its restoration, 
saw that it would lop off the right arm of desiKitism,— a craft, paid 
to preach the divine right of kings, and passive obedience ot^ the 
people. But Fox and his friends were prepared to speak, write, 
and suffer for it. He himself traversed great part of the kingdom, 
visited America and Holland, holding immense meetings in the 
open air, and addressed many letters to various princes and ^ple 
in power, in its behalf. Barclay delineated its features ir 
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celebrated "Apology for the true Christian Divinity." Penn wrote v,^ ' 
lK>ldly for it, and spoke boldly too on his trials, especially that 
^th William Mead at the Old Bailey, an account or whicTJi has 
often been reprinted, as a splendid instance of the vindication of 
trial by jury. Anthony Pearson, who had been a justice of peace, 
published iis " Great Case of Tithes," in which all the evils and, 
anti-christianity of the tithe system were duly exposed. Thomas 
lAWson wrote " A Mite in the Treasury ;" and " The Call, Work, 
and Wages, of the Ministers of Christ and of Antichrist ;" two 
most spirited and able expositions of political religion. Elwood 
rwrote his interesting Life, abounding with scenes or imprisonment 
and patient endurance for his principles. Besse compiled from 
the official documents of the society, the " History of the Suffer- 
ings of Friends ;" a work of everlasting condemnation to the priests 
of the church of England ; and SeweU wrote the " History of the 
Sodety" at large, a work declared by Charles Lamb to be worth N''* 
aU ecclesiastical history put together. In these, and other works, 
they asserted those great principles of rehgioiis freedom now so 
generally adopted; and for these they sufiered. Seeing clearly 
how a royal religion disturbed and oppressed the real church of 
Christ, how it neutralized all its benign doctrines, they deter- 
mined, cost what it would, to hold no communion with it. They v . 
would neither marry at its altars, nor bury in its soil j and for this ^ 
their dead were torn out of their graves by the parish priests and 
their minions ; and they were not only heavily fined and imprison- 
ed for their maiTying, but their children were declared bastards. 
At Nottingham, in '1661, an attempt was made, by a public trial, V 
to disinherit some orphans on this ground ; but the worthy old 
jndge. Archer, brought Adam and Eve as precedents, and declared, 
that tiieir taking each other in marriage m the presence of God 
was valid, and ii those children were bastards we were all bastards. 
' On this singular decision, the marriages of Friends were recognised 
and made legaL But had it been otherwise, such was the sturdy \ ^ 
firmness of tne Friends, that they would have suffered loss of both 
property and life to the last man, sooner than concede an iota to 
this unjust system ; and the whole fury of the executive power 
was let loose upon them. They were ^ven up a prey to vindic- Y^ 
tifc parsons, and ignorant, priest-ridden justices of me peace ; and 
to the whole greedy race of informers, constables, and the lowest 
of ;the rabble. In 1670, the king issued an order in council, signed \^ 
l^ the archbishop of Canterbury and thirteen others, command- 
ing Christopher Wren, Esq. to pull down their meeting-house at 
Horsleydown, which was done, and the materials sold ; the same 
wias done to Ratcliff meeting-house ; and Peel meeting-house was 
ransacked, and the doors and windows carried away. But the 
Friends still met on the ruins of those places, where they were \, - 
aaBsiled by soldiers, who fell upon them with the but-end of their 
ONiskets, and maltreated them so dreadfully, that the blood lay in 
the streets, and several died in consequence. Old age was not 
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spared ; the women in particular were trealed with hnital ia&B- 
cency, and finally, all their places of worship were nailed up, 
Boldiers set to keep them away. Nothing, however, could prevent 
them meeting ; and often, especially all the hard ninter of 16^ 
they collected in the streets, and sufiered incredible hardships fnm 
the cold, the soldiers, and the mob. They were riunoiwfy fined 
under Elimbeth's statute of £20 a month. Twenty-eight indi- 
viduaJs alone paid £520 ]5». 2d. Their houses were broken open 
without ceremony with sledge-hammers and scf^we, aud their p»- 
perty plundered by wholesale, under the plea of collecting tiUiea, 
church rates, and hnes for non-attendance at church. One panon 
declared, " he would rather see all the Quakers hanged Hian lote a 
sixpence by them." For shillings they generally look pounds, lea^^ 
ing, in many instances, not a tool, or a piece of goods for a man to 
pursue his trade by ; not a horse or a plough for him lo work (lis 
&mL with. This one specimen may serve as an illustration of tht 
general mode. 

Tlie fines for non-attGiidBticc of church at Bristol, for 38 £ 

menforeleFenmontha 6,360 

For two of their wives, for the same time ... 220 

Fnr 111 men for Ihrco montlis B.SGO 

Potferty of their wires for the same time . . . 1,200 



£1S,440 

By a careful examination of the records of the society, I find ui 
amount of property taken irom them for these' fines, church rales, 
tithes, and some few military demands, but chiefiy the former, 
given in from 1655 to 1633, of £1,192,820. Besides this, a great 
quantity of property was given in with no value attached lo it, 
which, with the utter ruin of trade, and wanton destruction of the 
effects of many famiUes, cannot amount at all to lees than one 
miUion and a half —a sum which is still increasing, from distraints 
on this small society, at an average of £ 1 1 ,000 a year. 

The very poorest, even the fatherless children, did not escape 
this stripping system of the cstabliEhed priesthood. Amongst 
thousands of such inslanccB, take this one. A poor orphan lad of 
Farnsfield, in Nottinghamshire, Nathaniel Price, whom his friends 
had put out apprentice, being taken at a meeting, and having 
nothing else to pay his fine, the ot!iceTS took away his coat and 
breeches, four hal^ence, his knife, sheath, and scissars. In scans 
instances, they threw away the food of infants, and carried away 
the very vessels. Nothing is harder to bear than the vulgar inso- 
lence of low fellows in authority ; and this the Friends were made 
to feel in its fulness. These informers, constables, ei }kic gmtua 
; into their houses and did as they pleased. When the 
n prison, as they were at one time, (o tlie number of 
2500, they came and plundered their wives \ often frighlcned nod 
abused them and their children ; put the key of ihe door in thetE 
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pockets, 80 that they and their tribe had free ingress and egress, 
night and day ; and there they eat, drank, and caroused jovially, 
cleclaring they " would eat of the best, and drink of the sweetest, 
and those rogues of Quakers should pay for all !" There was no 
redress. A deputation once waited on the Archbishop Bancroft, 
«nd complained of such vile rascals being employed in the service 
of his church ; but he only replied, "* There requires crooked tim- 
ber to build a ship.'' 

But what avai& attempting to delineate the sufferings of these 
people for their adherence to the system of a free gospel, a 
principle which I trust we shall live to see triumphant ? Their 
sixflfeiings lasted for thirty years ; and the simple and mere mat- 
ter-of-fact recital of them, fills two thick folio volumes, containing 
upwards of one thousand four hundred closely printed pages. 
Tney consist of every imaginable species of outrage and msult, 
petty vexation, and agonizing suffering ; confinement in horrible, 
pestilential dungeons, as the Hole m Newgate, which was the 
death of numbers ; every species of legal and illegal plunder ; 
loss of estates, fiiends, liberty, and life itself; such as tne same 
number of Englishmen scarcely ever suffered, or suffered with 
such invincible firmness. In London they filled the prisons in 
8ufiR)cating crowds, where, in 1662, twenty died, and seven more 
soon after their liberation, in consequence of their treatment ; in 
1664, twenty-five more ; and in the lollbwing year, fifty-two others. 
Through the whole kingdom the same inhuman persecutions were 

Eractised ; and the number which perished under them, as may 
e seen in Besse, was 369. Every where their meetings were 
Inroken up by parish priests, with troopers and mobs at their 
heels ; their persons shut up in prison, till scarcely an adult was 
at large. At one time, in Bristol, this was literally the case j but 
title very children collected to meeting, in spite of the beatings and 
insults of their persecutors, who struck them in the face, as they 
were accustomed to do even the women, whom it was a favourite 
plan, to drag by the hair of the head, pinch their arms till black 
and blue, and prick them ^ath bodkins and packing-needles. 
When all this would not do, they baijished them to the colonies 
and sugar plantations, and sold them for slaves, where their doc- 
trines soon spread, and persecution became as hot as at home, 
eipecally in Barba4oes and New England, where monstrous fines, 
entting off ears, and hanging, became the order of the day, 

After the passing of the Toleration Act,-*tithes and church rates 
still exposed them to the persecution of the clergy, who were in- 
clined to show no mercv, amongst whom I am sorry to find one 
of my own ancestors, Thomas fiowitt, rector of Eastwood in Not- 
tinghamshire. The numbers prosecuted on these grounds from 
16S} to 1736, were 1180; oi whom 302 were imprisoned, and 
nine died in prison. The list of these cases exhibits many in- 
Manxses of clerical rapacity and hard-heartedness, as, — W, Francis, 
confined nineteen months for a groat; Adam Lawrence and 
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h Vokin, between sis and seven years for nine alulliiigB 
of them ; A. Heuderson and son, eleveii months for Otte 
painy ; Thomas Kipling, two years for marriagt! fees ; Israel Fdl, 
four years for onss/ti^iii^; Daniel Abraham, nearly three years te 
tiBentj/ peace ,■ John Richards, for small tithes, five years, tiU Ac 
died; John Constantine, five years for tithe of a little garden; 
Jarael Binim, a^ed 91, blind and deaf, several months for titha»j 
Elizabeth Hughes, widom, with sit children, Bixteen months fbr 
tithes, pretended to be due from lier moCJier ; Robert Grimea, tbr 
fifteen shillings, about a year, tUl he died i several others till th^ 
died j Joseph Smith and Thomas Bird,/0r a ehureh rate, eight ytan ' 
and four mxintlis : Boawell Middlelon, for two pounds, five years ; 
and again, four months after his liberation, two years more for 
Email tithes, etc. etc. 

Taking this connected, though brief view of the suffering of 
Friends, lias carried us beyond the due com'se of the sufieriogB of 
the nonconformiiits in getierat, as well as of the catholics, who hi^, 
between tG41 and 1G54, twenty-one of thdr priests put to dealb 
Charles 11., on his restoration, renewed all the persecutioiiB of hil 
bloody race, and that in the very fece of his promises, both befoce 
and after his restoration, to restrain the power of the hierarolw, 
and grant liberty of conscience. The liberty of conscience whioi 
he granted was to the bishops to tyrannize over all oth^ a 



his predecessors. Sheldon, the bishop of London, was the Liu 
his time. He obtained llie restoration of the " Act of Uniformi'hr," 
which demanding unqualified assent to all and every thing in UK 
Book of Common Prayer, aud subscription |o the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, at once threw out of tneir livings («u thoiuaad ot 
the most able and honest ministers, without making the stillest 
provision for their maintenance, a severity which neither Blizabedi 
m enacting her litur^, nor Cromwell in ejecting the loyalists, had 
practised,— both having set apart a fifth of the revenue of epdi 
benefice for the ejected priests. " Many hundreds of those," says 
Baster, " with their wives and children, had neither house nor 
land." Such of them as dared not in their consciences lay down 
their ministry, preached in fields and private houses, whence they 
were haled to prison, where vast numbers of them perished. They 
who ventured lo offer them sustenance, if discovered, were treated 
the same. On the other hand, according to Burnet, the bishop 
and the clergy who ru^ed into the vacant places of these pioos 
men, came as if with appetites made ravenous by abstinence. " The 
bishops, by renewing leases of church estafes, raised in fines a 
million and a halfoi money. In some sees ybn^ "r^fiffy thoaaand 
poundi were raised, and applied to (he enriching of the bishop^ 
lamiHea," High Uving, expensive luxury, and sloth, were intro- 
duced. All these vices were imitated by the lower clerey to such 
a degree that, he adds, " had not a new set of men of anoUier stamp 




ippeared, the church had quite lost her c, 



*ith the natjon." 
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. Such beitig the state of the clergy, the churches were deserted by 
'the people, who had flocked after the ejected ministers, spite of 
the penalties. To quash this altogether, and to compel the people 
into the churches, the famous "Conventicle Act" was passed, 
empowering all magistrates to levy £10 on the minister, £5 on 
every hearer, at any place of worship where the Common Prayer 
was not exclusively used ; and £20 on the house where it was 
held. This for the first offence, or three months' imprisonment ; 
j^lO a hearer, or six months' imprisonment, for a second offence ; 
^100 a hearer, or seven years' transportation, for a third; and 
^feath, without benefit of clergy, in case of return or escape. 
Hhis inhuman law was vigorously enforced by Sheldon; me 
goods of the accused were sold for the fines, and if they did not 
defray the whole, the whole congregation was hurried to prison. 
This was the reason why, in this reign, the prisons were so filled, 
and that so many perished in them ; for the informers, receiving 
one-third of the penalties, were as ravenous of their prey as the 
parsons themselves. AU this being hardly sufficient to bring peo- 
ple to a church where the pastors were such unequivocal wolves 
Uk sheep's clothing, Sheldcm, in 1665, procured "The Five Mile 
Act," wnich, on the refusal of an oath so framed that no honest 
man could take it, restrained all ministers from coming within 
five miles of any place where they had exercised their ministry, 
and from teaching school, under a penalty of £40 for every such 
offence. 

Such were a few of the blessings which the restoration of the 
Stuarts brought upon this country. No adversity could teach 
that tyrannic family either wisdom or mercy ; but it is impossible 
to wade through the wide sea of their cruelties till the expulsion 
of James II. I shall therefore only remind my readers, that 
Charles II. renewed the slaughter of the Scotch Covenanters, 
pursuing them to the mountains and morasses with fire and sword ; 
enacting all the horrors of racks, thumb-screws, and the iron boot ; 
as can be seen no where so vividly detailed as in Sir Walter Scott's 
"Tales of a Grandfather," and "Old Mortality,"— and then dve 
this summary from Neale. " The writer of the preface to Mr. 
De Laune's Plea for the Nonconformists, says, that De Laune 
was one of near eight thousand who had perished in prison in 
the reign of Charles II. ; and that merely for dissenting from the 
<|^inrch in some points for which they were able to bring good 
xeason. As for the severe penalties inflicted on them for seditious 
und riotous assemblies, designed only for the worship of God, he 
adds, that they suffered in their trades and estates, within the 
fiompass of five years, at least two millions. Another writer 
adds, that Mr. Jeremy White had carefully collected a Hst of the 
dissenting sufferers, and of their sufferings, and had the names of 
SIXTY THOUSAND PERSONS who had smfcred on a religious ac- 
ooont, between the restoration of Charles II. and the revolution of 
IlLiog William, five thousand of whom died in prison. James 
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n.i during his reign, heard of this MS., nnd offered one thovr- 
sonrf ffuineai for itl but Mr. While refused to part with it, yet 
afterwards committed it to tile flames. It is certain that, besides 
tlloae who suffered in their own country, great numbers retired to 
the plantations and diS'erent parts of America. Many traospcHled 
themselves and their effects to Holland, and filled the English 
churches of Amsterdam, the Hague, etc. If we admit the dissent- 
ing families of the several denominations in England to be one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and that each family suffered no more 
than the loss of three or four pounds per annum, from tlie Act of 
Uniformity, the whole will amount to twelve or fourteen millions; 
a prodigious sum for those times. £ut these are only conjectures. 
The damage done to the trade and property of the nation was un- 
doubtedly immense, and the wounds that were made in the estalea 
of private families were deep and large i many of whom, to my 
knowledge, wear the scars of them to this day," Hist, of Pontaos, 
voL ii. page 608-9. 

The reign of James 1 1, was remarkable for tiic striking instance^ 
of retribution which follow bad principles. James I. had. botistei 
of his " kingcraft," which meant any crooked policy which could 
serve his turn. He had brought up his «on Charles in it, and 
Idnscraft brought him to the block. Part of his kingcraft W9«, 
" No bishop, no king," and lliat bad been veriffed too. He had 
wilfully alhed his son with popery, and popery desceaded as a 
curse to his children, Charles II. was mean enough to hold it 
without daring to avow it. James II. avowed it, and was chased 
from the tlirone. So much for kingcraft ; it ruined the family for 

But in James II.'s reign the bishops and the church were also 
taken in their own net. To crush the dissenters, they had, in the 
last three reigns, been for ever and most officiously preaching 
up the doctrine of "non-resistance and passive obedience," wo 
now they were called upon by James to practise it in favour 
of popery ; when at once they knocked down their own idol, and 
showed what a farce they had been acting, — but at the expense of 
the lives of at least 100,000 men, and of the happiness and repose 
of the whole United Kingdom. 

The persecutions of the dissenters in the eariy part of the leign 
of James were as fierce as in the reign of Charles. All dissenting 

fJaoes of worship were shut up ; informers roamed all over tha 
and ; the prisons were full, and the spiritual courts the only pros- 
perous portions of the empire. The bloody Jefferies had a par- 
ticular hatred to nonconformists, and in his great western camp^gn 
against the adherents of Monmouth, while professing to hang off 
rebels, he dragged into his clutches especially all persons that 
were noted for piety. The cases of Mrs. Grant and Lady Lisle 
will more particularly be held in lasting remembrance. The 
Quakers, in an address to James, infonned him that, since 1S60, 
above tia-ee hundred andfifiy of their people had perished in priwi ,- 
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and that at that moment there still lay in the common gaols one 
iSmmnd three hundred and eighty-three of them ; of whom two hun- 
dred ioere tffomen'J When this wretched and heartless bigot saw 
that there was no chance of obtaining the restoration of the 
DBpffits except the dissenters would aid nim against the church, 
hf began to rawn on them, but they spumed his base overture, and 
assisted zeadously to chase him from the throne. 

The lesson presented by the history of the English church, since 
Henry VIII., is most solemnly important If all the annals of 
the world were set aside, the records of those reigns are enough to 
determine a rational people to put down a national church, as one 
of the most terrible of the scourges of the earth j the most inimi- 
cal to human rights and interests. They present one fright- 
ful image of kings and priests united to crush all religious re- 
floarmation, the exercise of free-will, or free understanding; to -set 
themselves up as sole thinkers and actors for the whole world ; 
and prepared, if the multitude refuse to surrender their reason and 
6ith into their keeping, to deluge the earth with blood j to chase 
^be peaceable from their habitations, and people dungeons with 
them and their miseries. 

Does the Establishment stand before us and call herself holy, 
and meek, and beneficent, with all these crimes, all these lives, all 
this blood and misery on her head ? Well would it have been for 
Ireland, well for En^and, well for the E{)iscopalian church itself, 
if some Jenny Geddes had been found, as in Edinburgh, to launch 
her three-legged stool at the head of the clergyman when he be- 
gan to deal out a state liturgy ; and had fen followed by the 
simultaneous efforts of the whole people, to teach kings and priests 
to respect the inalienable rights of conscience : but in default of 
this, what has been the consequence? While power was left to 
the church, it persecuted, and would have continued to persecute. 
The act of William III. put an end to this, to the extent of blood 
and total confiscation ; and we must henceforth look for the spirit 
of priestcraft in a different shape. The whole course of this volume 
has shown that this wily spirit has conformed itself to circum- 
stances. Where unlimited power was within its grasp, it seized it 
without hesitation, and exercised it without mercy. Egypt, India, 
aQ ancient Asia, and all feudal Europe, are witnesses of this. 
Where it could not act so freely, it submitted to the spirit of the 
people 5 and worked more quietly, more unseen, but equally effec- 
tncuiy as in Greece and pagan Rome. England, after William 
III., afforded no further scope for the martyr's flaming pile, or the 
bloGKiy axe of the public executioner. It was rapidly careering in 
a coarse of knowledge and civilization, which made men acquainted 
with their rights, and has eventually lifted this nation to the proud- 
est position, ever occupied by any people in the whole history of 
die world. The estabushed clergy, therefore, restrained from the 
most piquant department of persecution, for the maintenance of 
their pofitical power, addressea themselves diligently to secure the 
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full enjoyment of their reretiQCS, and Ihat paroKliial influence wWi 
which they were invested i and the consequence is, that, in the 
noblest nation of the earth, they have become the richest body of 
priests, and the most apathetic towards the people, from whom taar 
wealth is drawn. The clergy, from these ciicumatances, have been 
long gradually diverging into two classes,— one, sunk into the 
slumberous bed of enormous wealth and gross luxury ; the other, 
into the miserable slough of interminable toil and poverty. If we 
look at the dignitaries of the church, and at the descriptum of the 
dignitaries of the papal church in ils latter days of universal in- 
fluence, can we avoidl^being struck with the coincidence of charac- 
ter? "They pass their days amidst the pleasures and cabals of 
courts ; and appear rather the slaves of pnnces, than the servants 
of Him whose kin^om is not of this world. They court glory ; 
they aspire after nehes ; while very few employ their time and 
labour m edifying, the people, or in promoting among them the 
vital spirit of religion ; and, what is more deplorable, those bishops 
who, sensible of the sanctity of their character, and the duties of 
their office, distinguish themselves by acal in the cause of virtue, 
are frequently exposed to the malicious eSbrts of envy, often loaded 
with false accusations, and involved in perplexities of Tarious 

But it is not the bishops alone to whom this applies. These are 
the features of the Establishment, at least as they appear in the 
eyes of the people at large ; — 

A clergy, in part, overpaid, and inactive ; in part, overworked, 
and ill paid. 

Loaded, in part, with opulent sinecures and shameful pluralities; 
the greater part doing the duty of the lazy and absent — on a pal- 
try pittance. 

Lukewarm in their duties ; and proudly cold in their intercourse 
with the poor of their flocks. 

A clergy, doggedly adhesive to the Establishment as it is, in spite 
of the progress of the public mind; adhering to its most absmd 
and most impolitic institutions, rites, and dogmas. 



For Hmple details of the facta given in this Chaplcr, and abundant 
stmiltu' ones, see Fuller's Church History ; Stiyfe's Ecclesiastical He- 
moriale ; Fox's Acts and Monumenls ; Heylin's Histoiy of the Reform- 
ation; Neale's History of Puritans; Brooke's History of Furitaos ; 
Bnntet's History of the Relbrmatton, and HiEtoiy of lus ova TimM; 
Godwin's Commonwealth ; Rnshworth'i Historical Collectioiu ; Vulc- 
an's History of the Stuart Dynasty; Sewcll's History of the People 
called Quakers; Cough'ii Hisloiy of Quu.keiB ; Bl'sec's Sufferincs ol 
the People called Quakers ; Voarly EpiBtlcs of Friends ; History oif tlie 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



ENGLISH CHXJKCH,— THE BLATANT BEAST MUZZLED, BUT STILL 

MISCHIEVOUS. 



What is that blatant beast ? 

" It is a monster bred of Hellishe race," 
Then answered he, " which often hath annoyed 
Good knights and ladies true, and many else destroyed. 

** Of Cerberus whilome he was begot, 
' .' And fell Chimeera in her darksome den, 

Through foul commixture of his filthy Wot ; 
Where he was fattened long in Stygian fen. 
Till he to perfect ripeness grew : and then 
Into this wicked world he forth was sent, 
To be the plague and scourge of wretched men : 
Whom with "nle tongue, and venomous intent. 
He sore doth wound, and bite, and cruelly torment." 

he took a muzzle strong 
Of surest iron, made with many a link ; 

Therewith secured he up his mouth along. 

« « « * 

Yet greatly did the beast repine at those 

Strange bonds, whose like till then he never bore, 

Nor ever any durst till then impose. 

Spenser's Faery Quebne. — ^Book VI. c. i. and xii. 

William III. had the honour to quail and muzzle the blatant 
beast, more commonly known by the name of state church ; but 
he did not clip his talons. Had he expeditated him, as, according 
to the old forest laws, they were wont to do all great dogs in the 
Xtetghbourhood of the kin^s deer, that is, had he chopped off his 
toes, he would have prevented many a grievous injury which he 
has stoec inflicted on innocent people. He took away by muz- 
^&ag iti^ worst of his destructive powers, but he left him the 
Hberty to roam along, casting to the ri^ht hand and left the 
venomous foam of his mtemal rage ; and his deadly paws, to plant 
{jtesperate wounds in the very front of piety and truth. That is, 
l^iuiam, by his Bill of Rights and Act of Toleration, took from 
ifhe church the axe and the fagot ; but he left, as time has only 
too well proved, the dungeon, and the hand of plunder, which has 
been ever since stretched forth triumphantly over house and 

o 2 
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field, and a thousand other means of insult and vexation, 
which the base may irritate the better, and the peace and fell< 
ship of society may be destroyed. No doubt, from the crouchi 




of the beast under nis chastising hand, he thought he had humble 
him for ever. 

He trembled underneath his mighty hand, 
And like a fearful dog him followed through the land. 

Him throughout all the land he followed so 
As if he learned had obedience long. 
That all the people, whereto he did go. 
Out of their towns did round about him throng. 
To see him lead that beast in bondage strong : 
And seeing it, much wondered at the sight : 
And all such persons as he erst did wrong. 
Rejoiced much to see his captive plight. 
And much admired the beast, but more admired the knight. 

As Spenser, however, most prophetically foresaw, after William!^ 
death, once more " 

he bi'oke his iron chain, 
And got into the world at liberty again. 

Thenceforth more mischief and more scath he wrought 

To mortal men, than he had done before ; 

Nor ever could by any one be brought 

Into like bands, .nor mastered any more. 

So now- he rangeth through the world again. 

And rageth sore in each degree and state. 

Nor any is that may him now restrain, 

He growen is ao great and strong of late, 

B. VI. c. xii. 

Nay, even in William's own time, though muzzled, he did not 
conceal his rage. The temporary subjection of the beast was riot 
effected without a determined struggle. Besides those instances of 
retribution brought on the clergy, noticed in the last chapter, they 
also had now caught themselves in this dilemma. In driving out 
a monarch who threatened them with popery, on one hand, they 
had got another who threatened them, on the other, with & liberal 
settlement of religion on the basis of common right, which was 
far more hateful to them. For this reason Sancroft the primate, 
and seven other bishops, besides a ^eat number of the clergy, re- 
fused to swear allegiance to Wilham, and thence acquired the 
name of Non-jurors. William attempted first to abolish the Test 
and Corporation Act, which required il who took civil office to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the established church, and to 
take the Lord's supper in the prescribed form of th^t church, a 
profanation of what the church itself professed to regard as a 
most sacred rite, which one would have thought they themselves 
would gladly see removed. But what rites, or what sacred prin- 
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^ples, has any state church ever regarded as of the value of 
^ midge's wmg, in comparison of the ^and delight of treading 
down the heads of those who dared to tmnk for themselves ? The 
^mpt to free the consciences of his subjects in this respect was 
ejected by the church bigots, though the king himself, tneir own 
lawful church-head, particularly insisted on the scandal of thus 
prostituting the sacrament. It was not till three attempts had 
been made to relieve the nonconformists, that the firmness of the 
king triumphed, and the Act of Toleration was passed in 1689. 

Encouraged by this sudcess, William proceeded to fill up the bi- 
shoprics with such men as Tillotson, Burnet, Sharp, Patrick, More, 
Cnmberland, and Fowler, who were not only reckoned amongst 
the most pious men, but the ablest preachers of their time. Fifteen 
such men, in the course of two years, he elevated to sees, who were 
esteemed the most wise, learned, and exemplary men that sustained 
the episcopal dignity. They preached diligently in their dioceses, 
whence they were ridiculed by the bigots both of church and state 
as " preaching bishops.** William set them to work to reform the 
litorgy and canons, and prepare such proposals for the reformation 
of the ecclesiastical courts, as should meet the objections of the 
nonconformists, unite all the worthy and pious, and relieve all good 
subjects from priestly irritations and vexations. For this purpose, 
to those named he added such men as Stillingfieet, Kidder, Williams, 
etc., in fact, all that were eminent for learning and piety, forming 
a commission of thirty divines. . " They began,** says Dr. Nichols, 
in his Defence of the Church of England, " with reviewing the 
liturgy, and first they examined the calendar, in which, in the 
room of apocryphal lessons, they ordered certain chapters of 
canonical Scripture to be read. Athanasius* creed, because of the 
damnatory clauses, was left to the minister's choice, to use it, or 
change it for the Apostles* creed. New collects were drawn up, 
more agreeable to tne Epistles and Gospels, for the whole course 
of the year ; and these with that eloquence and brightness of ex- 
pression, and such a heat and flame of devotion, that nothing could 
more afiect and excite the hearts of the hearers, and raise up their 
minds towards God. They were first drawn up by Dr. Patrick ; 
Dr, Burnet added to them yet further force and spirit ; Dr. Still- 
ingfieet afterwards examined them with great jud^ent, carefully 
weighing every word in them; and Dr. Tillotson had the last 
hand, giving them some masterly strokes of his great and flowing 
rioquence. Dr. Kidder, who was well versed in the Oriental 
tonnes, made a new version of the Psalms, more agreeable to the 
origmal. Dr. Tennison made a collection of the words and ex- 
pressions through the liturgy, which had been excepted against, 
and proposed others in their room, that were clear and plain, 
and less Hable to exception. Other things also were proposed, 
that were left to be determined bv the convocation ; as, first, that 
the cross in baptism might be either used or omitted, at the choice 
of the parents: secona, that a nonconforming minister, going. 
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over to the church, should not be ordained according to the ecFin^ 
mon form, but rather conditionally, much io the Eame manner as 
the baptizing of infants is ordered in the church, if there be not 
evidence of their being baptized before, with (he addition of liw 
episcopal benediction ; as was customary in the ancient chorch, 
wkeie clerks were received that had been ordained by heretics, of 
which way Archbishop Bramball liad given a, precedent, when he 
received some Scotch presbyters into Uie church in Ireland." It 
WHS, moreover, proposed to lay aside chanting in the cathedrals) ta 
administer the sacrament to" such as objected to kneel in receiv- 
ing it, in their pews ) to abolish all high titles to the king, queen, etc. 
in the prayers, retaining merely the word sovereign, as more ae- 
cotdant with the simplicity of Christian worship; to omit tbe 
prayer be^nning, ' God, whose nature and property,' as fuU of 
strange and impertinent eicpressjons, and, moreover, as not bdng 
in the anginal, 1)Ut foisted in by another band ; to allow such as 
desired, to omit godfathers and godmothers for their children, uid 
the children merely presented in their own names for baptism." 

At these proposals, vrise and necessary as they were, the blatant 
beast immediately set np all his bristles, raged and ramped with 
fury. The bigots who were insludcd in the commission fled ont 
of it amain, and the convocation threw them out with indignation. 
But this transaction left a striking and invaluable example on xbe 
face of our history, of the real and incnrable nature of a state 
church. Here were those reforms, which the, fathers of the Ei^- 
lifih church, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Tindale, Coverdale, Hooper, 
etc., had declared were absolutely necessary t« its perfect refonn- 
ntion, and which for endeavouring to carry out, they had snffin^ 
in property and life, now, under the direct sanction of the royal 
head of the church, prepared by such a conslellation of its own 
divines, as for learning, eloquence, wisdom, piety, and prudence, 
the church had scarcely ever seen at one time, and could not, 
at any one time, hope to see again. Here were those reforn», 
which would ^ve to the ritual of Iheu: church an eminent charac' 
ter for liberality and Christian wisdom ; and to its offices, in the 
words of one of its own members, " such eloimence and brightnesB 
of expression, and such a heat and flame of devotion, that nothing 
could more affect and excite the hearts of the hearers, and raise np 
their minds towards God." Here were the means oflered by its 
own bishops and dignitaries, which would annihilate that ditfenl 
of which it expressed such jealonsy and alarm, by absorbing it 
into ila own substance, and thus strengthening its own constitu- 
tion, and expanding its own borders beyond all reach of envy ot 
enmity ; — and what does it P It strikes down tbe offered benefit^ 
and snaps at the hand which presents it. 

Thanks be to God for the everlasting blindness of bigotry ! In 
the ease of a state church, as in that of every thing which is un- 
natural, irrational, and pernicious, it is one of the eternal laws of 
Providenee, that an insritution hostile to the good of mart, how- 
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ever it may be built up by the power of kings, and cemented by 
the cunning of selfish erudition, bears within it the ineradicable 
principles of self-destruction ! A state church, once organized, can 
never remodel itself— to this glorious fact all history testifies ! A 
state church, once organized, can never undergo any change, except 
that which time ploughs upon it in bringing it to the earth ! Like 
those tabernacles and -towers which bear its own name, amid the 
everlasting freshness and vitality of nature, it erows grey, and crum- 
bles piecemeal to the dust. Around it the elements of free mind, 
the winds of discussion, the dews of pure and heartfelt sentiment, 
the fructifying sun of knowledge, nay, the very thunder and 
UadLness of opposition and threatening, keep the whole world 
beautiful in perpetual youth ; while over its walls creep grey lichens 
of age, humid mosses of superstitious sta^ation ; tne worm and 
the weather work faster than hands, which dare not renew lest 
they endanger ; and the whole huge fabric stands at length a ve- 
nerable ruin ! 

A state church, to secure the purposes of the state, must be 
l^unded on narrow and corrupt principles. If the state, in patron- 
iffng religion, desires only to promote Christianity, all history shows 
^vat no power can bring the human intellect to agree in one idea 
of the whole scheme and form of Christianity ; therefore, to pro- 
mote Christianity, the state must promote the security and profes- 
sion of it. under all its denominations. But if the state requires a 
Christian church to support and strengthen its own measures, it 
requires it to support its measures for good and for ill. It requires 
it to support tnose measures in opposition to the rights oi the 
multituae ; for if it requires only the support of measures right- 
eous and of universal application, all c^ood men of all creeds will 
support these. A state, therefore, ¥matever may be pretended 
otuerwise, in seeking the establishment of a i^tate church, seeks an 
ally and abettor for ^ood and for evil. A state church thus is 
necessarily and unavoidably built on false principles, and as know- 
ledge and political right advance, these principles must become 
e^very day more apparent, and must in time work its destruction ; 
for, by the fatal law of a righteous Providence, it can never chan^ 
in order to its own rescue ! It is compelled to assert and maintain 
at once its own divine origin, and its perfection. If its origin is only 
human, men have a right to alter it ; if it be not perfect, they have 
^e same right to make it so. While all voluntary institutions can 
go on reforming and renewing themselves, it is therefore obliged 
to stand still, protesting it is perfection, till it becomes the laughing- 
stock, of the public. It cannot dissent from its own doctrines, or 
it admits the right of dissent in others : it cannot even admit that 
it is not perfect, or it is justly asked why it claims to take prece- 
^£nce of all other churches. 

It is, in its own nature, rooted down in a suicidal dilemma ; and 
thus the history of the English Establishment has always present- 
ed the singular inconsistency, of attempting forcibly to compel all 
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men into it with one hand, while it has as 
other, driven the Ijest men, and large nun: 
It has at once denouDced and created dissc 

It has never, from the day of its origin, dared to rest its claiina 
on its own natnral nierils, but has leaned for life on enactments 
and the arm of political power. Having an instinctive conaoions- 
nesa of the unsoundnesa of ita fundamental principles, it has 
never for a moment truEted to the principle qf altractioii,hut to Oit 
principle of eompuleion. It has not pleaded, and son|[bt, and in- 
vited, hut it has striven to put all men into its hydraulic press, and 
squeeze them into one dull and indistin^ishahle raasB. For this, 
then, have existed all ita Acts of Uniformity, Five Mile Acts, 
Conveatacle Acts, Schism. Acts, Occasional Confbnnity Acts, Test 
and Corporatioii Acta ; its Star Chambers, High Commission and 
Spiritual Courts ; which, with a vain ferocity, have battled from 
age to age with the sturdy independence of English hearta and . 
intellects. On the other band, with that fatal maHness which no- 
thing hut so monstrous an invention as a state religion could have 
E reduced, it has driven from it, and forced into a hostile host, its 
est and most zealous members. It is another fatality of a slate 
church, not to be got rid of, — that it must dread every thing like R 
zealous piety in its members, as much as dissent in opinion. And 
why? tiecause zeal of sentiment will aaauredly evoke difierentt 
in opinion. The creed of a stale church being not what Chris- 
tianity demands, bat what state poJicy demands, will not bear in- 
vestigation. Its only security depends on a state of indiSeience 
which prompts no doubts and no inquiries. Its temperament, 
therefore, must he a low, a frozen, and an inert temperament. The 
moment the flame of zeal bursts out, the hearts of hearers will kin- 
dle, the faculties, as well as the affections, will be excited by warmth 
into activity ; there wiil be inquiry into the origin of forms, search 
into the grounds of opinions, —and the foundation of all being 
found rotten and defective, there will be a speedy walking forth 
, into the open air of God's daylight and freedom. Nothing can be 
more conscious of all this than the low cunning of woridly na- 
tures ; and therefore, from the earUcst da^s of nonconformists to 
those of Wesley and Whitefield, university professors, prelates, 
and parish priests, have, with one accord, started at the first symp- 
toms of reugioua zeal within the pale of the church, and have 
hastened to drive out those who would have called thousands 
and tens of thousands to them, but being rudely refused, have 
arrayed as many against them. Why does the church complain 
of dissent ? For dissent is entirely its own work. In this respect 
the chorch of England has not shown half the cunning of its 
mother, the church of Rome. Unrelentingly, and in every na- 
tion, as popery has burnt and slaughtered those who refused 
utterly to have any thing to do with tt, yet it has carefully em- 
"' ' ' " that cohW be ao embraced and employed, 
r burnt enthusiasts, or zealots, however 
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extravagant ; but has set them to work in its cause. Its maddest 
"women and maddest men have become saints, sisters of charitV) 
monks, heads of new orders, etc., who have roamed over the whole 
earth pireaching and proselyting. Its St. Anthonies, Loyolas, and 
Dominies ; its Ursulas, Catherines, Lady Guions, might see as many 
and as absurd visions as they pleased, so that they worked for 
mother church. Popery is uke the Tam-cap in the German 
story of Peter Schlemihl, it may be stretched over the head of 
one or of a thousand : but not so chiu'ch-of-Englandism. Cold, 
haughty, and repulsive, it wonders at the spread of popery, and 
yet spurns from it all the zealous heads and eloquent tonnes that 
could not longer exist in its frozen field of immovable indifference. 
It compelled the old nonconformists to go out, who assuredly did 
not wist it ; it has done the same in these days by Wesley, W hite- 
fleld, the countess of Huntingdon, and others. In Scotland and 
England various have been the attempts to level the high barriers 
of episcopacy so as to form one open platform for the meeting of 
men of not widely differing faith, but in every instance the Eng- 
lish hierarchy has refused me smallest concession. I shall notice 
some particulars of the treatment of such men as Wesley, White- 
field, and others anon; but my immediate business now is to 
show the perpetual strift of the blatant beast, from the days of 
William to the present time, to get off his muzzle and fly open- 
mouthed at tne dissenters. 

William achieved the Act of Toleration, but all his endeavours 
to reform the church failed, though he had taken the precaution 
to put as many men of liberal minds into power as he could, to 
enable him to accomplish that object The nature of a state 
church was too much for him, and it had even the effect of cor- 
rupting in some de^ee such minds as those of Stillingfleet and 
Tillotson, who in their latter days showed symptoms of a nar- 
rowed, if not a persecuting spirit. But William, and Mary, who 
was equal or superior to her husband in Hberality and sense, being 
gone, the blatant beast raised his head, and threw off all his tem- 
porary tameness. Anne was a Stuart, and though surrounded for 
a long time by the statesmen and Hberal churchmen whom Wil- 
liam and Mary had raised, she gradually discovered more and more 
inclination to Tory measures and men. This was felt, and scarcely 
was she on the throne, when attempts were made to nullify the 
Act of Toleration. This was by the proposed Act against Occa- 
sional Conformity, which provided that all who took the sacrament 
and test who held offices of trust, or were magistrates in cor- 
porations, and did after that so to the meetings of the dissenters, 
or any meeting for worship which was not according to the prac- 
tice or liturgy of the church of England, when^'c persons more 
than the family were present, were to be fined £100, and £5 a 
day for eveiy day which they continued to act in their employ- 
ment after having been at such meeting. All persons, down to 
the lowest, who fiUed offices in corporations, or took part in elec- 
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tioD^, were iticluiled ia this Ijill, and, aftev conviction, were dcclaicd 
incapalile of holding any other ofike tOl after a whole year's ecwt- 
fornuty to the church. 

This was one beautiful attempt; of the church to crush opinioai 
instead of influencing understandings ; to make proselytes, not 1^ 
convincing, but by convictingi and to ewclL its body, (hough it 
were with slaves and hypocrites. A lovely system of religion, cer- 
tainly I Failing to carry this bill, tliey lowered the penalty from 
£100 to £50, and enlarged the number constituting a conventiclB 
&sm five to twelve ; but it would not do. The late king hod ia- 
fused too much liberaht; amongst the bishops, and when the con- 
vocation found th^t, it fell to loggerheads within itself, and the 
clei^ became split into the distinction of high and low church- 
men ; titat is, regular hieots, and men of some sense and con- 
science. A third time this disgraceful bill was introduced, and 
was lost. In all these casts, it passed the Commons, and was ter 
jected in the Lord^, through the influence of tile liberal bishopt 
created by King William. These repeated defeats of the wolve* 
of the church, roused the wrath of the bigot herd to an excessive 
heat The cry of " The church in danger" arose, which alw^s 
marks the most rabid moments of intolerance ; a, cry peculiar to 
state churches only, for churches which reiy on Christ, and not: 
on a compulsory provision of loaves and fishes, never are ia daa- 
ger. Bishop Burnet, who, while he never failed to stand firm &a 
tne maintenance of reUgious liberty, and to whom the people of 
England are, and ever will be, indebted for his liberal acts and 
counsels, and for his faithful record of the civil and ecclesiastical 
transactions of his time, was always, at the same time, watchful 
for the real wants of his own church, seeing now the destitute 
condition of many of the small livings, prayed the queen to bestow, 
for their augmentation, the first-fruits and tenths of ecclesiasticM 
livings, which at that time amounted to about £16,000 a year. 
This, it was hoped, would allay, in some degree, the howling of " The 
church in danger;" but, says Burnet, the clergy took it, and scarce!^ 
showed themselves thankful for it In fact, the wealthy pluralis&t 
got it, instead of those for whom it was intended, being cqualljr 
ready to rob their poor brethren as to crush the dissenters. What 
a most notorious job this became, and still is, we shall show else^ 

Spile, therefore, of this rich sop the blatant beast kept crying 
out, that the church, that is, the money-bag, was in danger; and 
Oxford, always the hotbed and high school of bigotry and popish 
superstition, was loude>it in the cry. It ^med to fill the church 
with a race of the most hardened bigots, says Burnet, " by corrupt* 
ing the principles of those sent thither to be educated, so that few 
of them escaped the taint of it, and the generality of the clergy 
were not only ill-principled, but ill-tempered." lailing to gain 
their object througn parliament, the clergy determined to try what 
could be eflected By rousing the mob and intimidating government. 
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Trotting, therefore, to the well-known Tory bias of the queen, they 
poshed forward that wretched, shallow, and vain creature. Dr. Sa- 
cheverel. He had been declaiming rampantly from his pulpit 
against dissenters and low-churchmen. He was now brought up 
to London ; his sermons were cried up to the skies by the intole- 
lants ; all the world was made to run after him ; the rabble run- 
ning after him, crjdng, " The church and Sacheverel !•** Being 
impeached by the Commons, he was made the champion of the 
charch and tne deluded people. For three weeks, during his trial, 
he was conducted by crowds in his coGLch to Westminster Hall ; 
tlie clergy every where beat " the drum ecclesiastic'* in his behalf; 
the queen's chaplains stood around him on the trial encouraging 
liim, and the aueen, with satisfaction little concealed, was a spec- 
tator of it The cry grew to " The queen and Sacheverel ! " The 
mob, worked to a pitch of fury, and incited by the emissaries of 
die clergy, who attended them in hackney coaches, and were seen 
throwing money amongst them, cried, " Down with the meeting- 
houses ! and before they could be stopped, had ransacked five, and 
burnt the pews in them. When the trial ended in merely ordering 
ills sermon dedicated to the lord mayor to be burnt, the exult- 
ation of the bigot priesthood and the priest-ridden mob was un- 
bounded. There were general illuminations and bonfires, and 
S4cheverel was speedily appointed to a good living in North 
Wales, whither he was conducted in triumph. 

Tills success attained, the bigots pushed on their cause. The 
queen, seeing the public current of opinion, seized the opportunity 
to dismiss the Whig ministnr, and chose a Tory one after her own 
heart ; and no sooner was this accomplished, than the Occasional 
Conformity Bill was immediately passed. Fifty new churches were 
ordered to be built in London and its suburbs ; and to crown all 
their eflforts, and extinguish those hated dissenters, that would not 
snbmit to have their feet put into the Establishment stocks, they 
BOW got j^sed their famous Schism Bill. And what was this 
hill? Neither more nor less than a bill to prohibit dissenters 
fiom educating children, or having any education for their own. 
No person was to be allowed to keep *' any pubHc or private 
sehool, or seminary, or to teach or instruct youth, as tutor or 
schoolmaster, unless he subscribed a declaration that he conform- 
ed to the church of England, and had a licence from the arch- 
bishop, bishop, or ordinary of the place, under his seal of ofiice." 
All offenders against this Nebuchadnezzar decree, were to be 
imprisoned for three months. And if any person licensed thus, 
<Ka not teach the catechism set forth in tne Book of Common 
Prayer, his licence became void, and he was Hable to the penal- 
ties of the act. This act woidd, if put into operation, as was 
intended, at once shut out every dissenter from a liberal educa- 
tion. He must not only not teach himself, but he must not have 
his children taught, except by a churchman, and in the principles 
«f ttie church. AH leammg would be monopolized by the church. 
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and it was hoped that a compelled ignorance would extinguiEh 
the Bptrit of inquiry, and Hwamp dissent in Gothic darkneEs. A 
more dialiolical attempt, and which shows the deadly malignity 
of priestcraft more thoroughly, never was made in the worst ages 
of the church. And this bill passed in the year' 1714, having, 
however, two mitigatory clauses, gained in the House of Lords. 
One, that diaaenfers might lutve a echoolmistrets to teach their chiSdren 
to read : and another, that they might themselves instruct youth 
in reading, tBrilii^, or arithmetic, or such parts of the mathematics 
as helong only to navigation and mechanics. Every thing like 
the education fit for a gentleman or a minister, and which might 
open the way to advancement in the state, or enable him to propa- 
gate truth from (he pulpit, was carefully guarded against. Soch 
was the fate prepared for the i^ssentera by the sfate church, but 
Providence defeated its worse than murderous object i on theveiy 
day on which the act came into operation Queen Anne expired, 
and Geoi^ I., a firm friend to rehgious liberty, became the pos- 
sessor of me throne 1 

Burnet describes the clergy of that period as "dead and lifeless ;" 
as being " the most remiss in their labours in private, and the least 
severe in their lives," of all Ihat he had seen amongst all religions 
at home or abroad: the gentry, "the worst instructed, and the 
least knowing, of any of ttieir rank that he ever went amongst;" 
and the common people beyond all conception "ignorant in mat- 
ters of rcli^on." The state chinch had, therefore, brought the 
whole pubhc mind to a pretty pass ; a brute multitude, rea^ to da 
any deed of Vandalism to which they excited them. So, though 
the prince was liberal, the beast still raged. Not being able to 
spread its intended boon of mental darkness over the dissenters, 
the church was again in danger, Oxford again was in tumult 
Rather than a Uberal protestnnt prince, it was, with its old popish 
tendency, for a popish one, ana therefore was plotting for the 
Pretender, who being defeated, with a hollowness equal to its djs- 
afflction, it presented a congratulatory address to the king, who 
treated it with just contempt. At Oxford, the students, with a molL 
broke into the meeting-hou.ses of the Quakers, Presbyterians, and 
Baptisbj, gutted them, and made bonfires of the seats, doors, win- 
dows, etc, on the anniversary of the restoration of Charles II, 
Similar outrages were perpetrated in Birmingham, Norwich, Bris- 
tol, and other large towns. It was a bitter pill to this savage party 
to see the Schism and Occasional Conformity Bills repSded in 
1719i in which the celebrated Dr. Hoadly took a decided part. 
This noble-minded prelate, who ought to be held in everlasting 
honour by all lovers of freedom of conscience, thus added to that 
hatred with which they regarded him for his famous sermon 
preacbed in 1717 before the king, in which he openly asserted tha,t 
Christ alone is head of his church ; that religion is entirely a 
spiritual matter, with which the civil magistrate has no right to 
interfere ; a sermon for which the convocation proceeding to cen- 
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sure the bishop, the king prorogued it ; and it is a singular fact, 
that from that nour it has never been allowed to transact business 
— ^to do more than to meet and separate again. 

In the reign of George II., the clergy, though much curbed in 
their malice towards the dissenters, still did not omit any occasion 
which offered, to show that it still existed. From the very pass- 
ing of the Toleration Act to that time, tithes and church rates had 
enabled them, as shown in a former chapter, to plunder and im- 
prison even to death numbers of the Quaiters. In this reign that 
practice was still continued, and to the last hour, while the Schism 
Bill was in force, they asserted the power it gave them. Dr. Dod- 
dridge, by the advice of Dr. Watts, and other leading men amongst 
the Independents, commenced an academy at Northampton for 
training students for the ministry; but he was i|peedily prose- 
cuted by the clergy in the spiritual court for teaching an academy, 
and it was only by the king's express command that their proceed- 
ings were put a stop to. 

The treatment of Wesley and Whitefield, and their companions, 
who were first ridiculed in the imiversity, and then successively 
driven from the pulpits of the church to which they belonged and 
leaned, while the clergy stirred up the rabble against them, is well 
known. By this means, that zeal and those members which might 
have adorned the church, have been forced into a separate body. It 
is only in our day that the Test and Corporation Act has been abol- 
ished, and emancipation granted to the catholics. The principle 
of compulsion and restraint, instead of attraction and conciliation, 
has been carried out to the last possible moment; and at the 
present instant, the persecuting spirit of an Estabhshment is mani- 
fested in church rate and tithe persecutions, even to the display 
of a spirit of dark and furious revenge by personal imprisonment. 
We see, hj the severe exercise of the power which is left, that " the 
ancient spirit is not dead," and that, did the law allow it, the state 
church would " play its fantastic tricks before high heaven " as 
wantonly as ever. The tithe and church rate exactions we shall 
notice under another head. 
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Thrice happy days ! Ihrice blest the man who saw 
Their dawnl The church and slute, that long had held 
Unholy jnlercoUTBc, were now divorced ! 
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Ported CDDBGcratiDna out of uiother man's estate ara no 
forced voWB, haWM W Qod, " who lovea a cheetftd giver ;" . 

mure ha.lcl\ii, wrung out of men's purees to maintain a disapproved 
ministry against their consdences. Miltoh c" " 

So intolerable has the slate of the church, described in the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, become, that the public is loud in de- 
manding its reFortn. The ministers of a reformed government under 
Earl- Grey, while in the first glow of accession to power, and while 
mighiy tnings were expected from them, began their boasted plans 
of church reform, with reform of the church of Ireland — that moit- 
slrous escrescence, where a revenue of £800,000, according to the 
last clerical returns to parliament, but according to other calcula- 
liona, little short of £2,000,000, is appropriated to a population of 
800,000 protestantsi while 8,000,000 of catholics not only help 
to support their establishment, but their own priests. That relbrm 
couEisted'principallf ia reducing the archbishoprics and bishoprics 
from twenty-two to twelve ; in reducing the incomes of the remain- 
ing ones ; in laying on a (ax of fifteen per cent, on the general 
income of the clergy i in taking off ihe church ceas, or rate, from 
the people; and in selling off the lands of the estinguished bishop- 
rics as they fall out of lease. This bill passed, ana was received 
by the Irish with raptures. In England, the reformers, on the 
contrary, regarded it es a meagre reduction of a monstrous excreB- 
ccnce, which ought to have been utterly removed. Ministers, they 
said, had indeed taxed the Irish clergy for the repair of their own 
churches with one hand, but then, with the other, they had given 
them the incomes of t£n bishoprics. * They asked, what could the 
Irish people care whether there were twelve bishops or twelve thou- 
sand, so that the same enormous wealth was doomed to maintain the 
state church? The only practical particle of reform, they contended, 
was the abolition of the cess, in every other respect the evil being 



nreated by leaving the same viist amount of revenue amonsEt 
minished number of ecclesiastics. But time has shown, Ihe 
Irish had cause to hail even this piece of reform with a joyful 
surprise. It was the greatest which the Whigs achieved. In Ire- 
land, the tilhe bill has produced some quietness, if it have not re- 
moved the grievance itself i but no other reform of the monstrous 
Irish establishment has been effected ; and in England, the whole 
corrupt mass of the church stands untouched, after the manj- 
yeara of Whig government. All the fervour, or pretended fervour, 
of church reform had evaporated in the cabinet, long before its 
dissolDtion, and the public now looks with amazement at the sim- 
^CJtj of expecting sweeping church reforms from such men as 
Sari Grer, who had bishops to create out of bis own family ; Lord 
Stanley, in possession of whose family is one living worth £8,000 
a year ; Lora John Russell, whose family has at least twenty-flve 
livings ; and the lord chancellor, with a vaat mass of church 
p«tronage to dispose of. But reform of the Irish church, an in- 
stitution so opposed to every principle of justice, must one day 
come; and wnat will satisfy them? Why, nothing short of the 
utter abrogation of prolestant episcopacy as a state religion. If 
it were necessary that a religion should be established, as it is 
colled, it onght here to be the catholic; The opinions of the ma- 
jority of a nation ought surely to command some respect ; ought 
surely to be the guide in such malters. If a tiatum is to patronize 
and support one religion in preference to another, it ougiit surely 
to be the religion of the itafion. ThereUgion of Ireland is catholic, 
— the religion of Scotland is presbyterian, — why should Scotland 
be permitted to have a church of her own, and Ireland be refused 
one ? Why should the majority in the other parts of the empire 
decide the establishment of their party, and in Ireland an iasupii- 
jBrant sec< be thrust upon the people as the national : 
and be bolstered up with tithes, glebes, and wealth e 
These are plain questions, and suggest a plain answer. 

One circumstance connected with Irish church reform was cha- 
racteristic of its real nature and extent, as proposed by the Whig 
minislers, and ought to have opened the eyes of all men. The 
bishopric of Deny, the most enormously endowed in Ireland, was 
vacant at the very moment of the organization of this plan of re- 
form. If a number of bishoprics were to be reduced, why should 
not this have been one ? Or if it were not thought desirable to 
extinguish it, why should not the incumbent of one of those sees 
which were to be withdrawn, be translated to this, and thus one 
at least have been instantly removed? The surprwe which the 
appointment of a bishop to this see, under these eircumsfances, 
created, was at once dissipated, and gave place, in the public mind, 
a higher surprise, and feeling of indignation, by the discovery 
It the bishop thus installed, was Dr. Ponsonby, t/te brother-ln- 
of Earl Grey ! This was an assurance sufficiently intelligible. 
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Will a man set himself heartilv to cut down a tree in whose 
topmost branches lie has placed hie brother ? Will a mm essay 
to sink a veasel in which he has embarked his own family ? Wifi 
a general proceed cordially to blow up a fortress in which his near 
relative is commandant ?— Then, was Earl Greylikelv to set him- 
self heartily to work, to reform efficiently the Irish church P 

The abolition of this bishopric would have been a. thing of the 
highest importance. Its revenue, according to the last return, 
was £l3,000i and it was proposed to reduce it to £8,000. But 
what is the estimate of Mr, Wakefield of the value of this see P — 
a moat competent authori^. He calculates that the whole of its 
property, over and above the tenth part of the gross produce of 
the land, cannot be much short of £3,000,000; and that the bi- 
shop's land, at a fair rate of rent, would produce an income of 
£130,000 a year. This, then, is the berth into which Earl Grey, in 
the face of a reformed parUament — of his own professions of real 
reform — of suffering England and starving Ireland, comfortaMy 
put his brother-in-law, and proposed to satisfy the country by the 
abatement of £5,000 a-year out of this immenSH property. By 
the extinction of this bishopric alone, a saving to the coimtiy 
would have been mode at once of £3,000,000 ! — for the question 
in this case is, not what the bishop actually derives from the land, 
bat what it is worth to the nation. 

But the whole of this extraordinary establishment of state re- 
ligion is of a piece. I'or the government of the whole church of 
Endaud, twenty-six archbishops and bishops exist ;~for 80(^000 
Irish proleslants there were twenty-two, and' stil! the wealth which 
maintained the twenty-two ! According to former returns, there 
are 1238 parochial benefices ; according to the lost, 1401, in which 
are 860 resident clergymen. To provide for these archbishops 
and bishops, who superintend about as many people as one bishop 
in England would very well manage, it is calculated that out of 
14,603,473 statute acres under cultivation, 13,603,473 are tithed. 
The glebe of the parochial clergy varies from 300 to 40,000 acres. 
The glebe in the diocese of Deny alone, amounts to more than 
17,000 acres. The glebes, indeed, it is calculated in Derry ani 
Kihnore would, if equally divided, give twenty acres to pveiy 
parish in Ireland. Mr. Wakefield estimates that the proper^ of 
six of the bishops, when out of lease, would produce £Ji80,000 a 
year;— a sum which tvould give an income of £SO0 a year for 
each of the clergy, and a fund for the establishment of a school 
in every parish in Ireland. But if the property of six bishopB 
amounts to £580,000 a year, what becomes or the clerical caloula- 
tion which makes the whole income of the Irish church but 
£800,000 ?— leaving to the whole bodv of parochial clergy and 
sixteen bishops httle more than £200,000? 

The following is an extract fi'om the returns to the House of 
LS in February, 1834 
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8«M. 


Acres. 


Sees. 


Acres. 


Deny . . 


. . , 94,836 


Tuam , . . 


. 49,281 


Armagh . 


. . . 63,470 


Elphin . . . 


. 31,017 


Kilmore . 


. . . 51,350 


Clogher . . . 


. 32,817 


Dublin . . 


. . . 2S,784 


Cork and Ross 


. 22,755 


Meath , . 


. . . 18,374 


Cashel . . . 


. 12,800 


Ossory . , 


. . . 13,391 


Killaloe . . . 


. 11,081 



Total, 439,953 acres ; which, at 20«. per acre, give a rental of 
de439,953. 

If we estimate the remaining ten bishoprics at one-third of 
the amount, there is 146,651,— a rental of diocesan lands of 
;£586,604. 

If we estimate the glebes at 100,000 acres, which is, probably, 
far too little, when the glebe of Derry alone exceeds 17,000 acres, 
and the parochial glebes vary from 300 to 40,000 acres, at 205., 
here is £100,000. 

- The tithe of upwards of 13,000,000 acres, at only 2s., a tithe of 
the rental, not of the gross produce, would be £ l,3d0,000--making 
a total of income for the Insh church, of £1,986,604. 

Mr. Leader, in a speech in parliament, December 15th, 1832, cal- 
culating on these retvu-ns, made the amount nearly the same. If, 
therefore, the last returns of £800,000 be correct, we must ask, 
what has become of a vast Quantity of property ? The same ques- 
tion strangely presents itself to our minds, as re^ds the English 
church. The editor of the Extraordinary Black^ook says, " The 
returns to the circular inquiries by the Board of Agriculture, make 
the tithe, throughout the kingdom, in 1790, average, per acre, 
4». Oid.; in 1803, 5«. S^d,; in 1813, 7«. 9^^/. Adopting the rate 
of tithes of 1803, and taking, with the Quarterly Reviewer, the 
land in tillage at 31,795,200 acres, the whole amount of tithes col- 
lected is £10,267,200: from which, if we deduct one-third for lay. 
tithes, and tithe-free land, the amount of church tithes is £6,844,800 
per annum." If, therefore, the church tithe alone, in 1803, was nearly 
£7»000,000, and the whole income of the church, in 1833, was hut about 
THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, whcrc, wc must demand, has an 
immense amount of church property vanished ? Nothing, I am 
satisfied, will ever eHcit the real amount of church revenue, except 
a LAY COMMISSION. Shoidd any one think this opinion unjust to 
the clergr, I refer them to the returns of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities, which exhibit the clergy as the most whole- 
sale aftd unscrupulous betrayers of their trust in these endow- 
ments 5 having, in a majority of instances, engrossed to themselves 
the revenues bequeathed to the poor, to teach the young, and pro- 
vide for the old. But the commutation of the tithes has now 
proved, that the church tithes actually amount to upwards of six 
MILLIONS ; thus at once most fearfully proving the utter falsity of 
the clerical return of 1833, which made the w?iole income of the 
church but about three millions and a half! ! ! 
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As women's fortunes are said to be paid in sis] 
the incomes of the cler^ are returned to governi 
to be calculated in farthinga, or something less. Tithe and glelje 
neem suddenly to lose their natural value, surplice fees and fines 
shrink into ineignilicance. Yet these fines are prettf things, 
though th^ do not always amount to so much us the present 
bishop of Durham is slated, on the authori^ of Mr. Beverly, to 
have received of Mrs. Beaumont, for the renewal of the lease of 
her lead mines— £^2,000. 

Now, admitting that, owing to the low rate of clerical leases, to 
waste land, to lay impropriation, and to the popular inability or 
repugnance to pay tithes, the income of the church falls far bdow 
this estimate ; the question, so far as the country is concerned, ia 
the same. Here is a monstrous amount of property appropriated 
to a certain purpose ; and what good is done ? what good, indeed, 
as it regards Ireland P — A prodigious waste of property, (for, in ad- 
dition to all the rest, it appears that, at different times since Qlc 
Union, about half " ""'"«>'' has been voted to augment poor Hv- 
ings,) only to render the name of Prot^^tant hatefnl to th«t na- 
tion, by the laziness, non-rpBidence, and tithe-exactions of llie 
clergy of a church, which the Edinburgh Review, some years ago, 
happiiy compared to an Irish regiment of voluntfiers, which con- 
sisted of sixteen Ueutenantrcolonels, two drummers, and one pri- 
vate ! The same able journal has well remarked, that " wh&tmr 
may be the supposed effects of a richly endowed church, in main- 
taining a particular creed, it is evidently not the machine for the 
conversion of a people." 

The Justice and intelligence of the British people cannot long 
therefore, be satisfied with lopping off a few enormities from aoqn 
a system ; they will demand its total extinction. Religion, and the 
best objects of all human goremraent, demand it! For, if pro- 
tcstantisra is lo prosper in Ireland, it must not come before die 
people in the shape of a corpomlion, chartered in opposition to the 
predominant feelings of the country, and endowed with a vast por- 
tion of the people's wealth -, it most not come in the shape of two 
and twenty arclibiahops and bifihops to superintend some few 
hundred clergymen, on incomes of £10,000 a year ; in the shape of 
tithe-fed clergymen without parishes, parishes without churches, 
and churches without people t in the snape of men wlio profess to 
be teachers of Christian meekness and love, but are seen only as 
zealous collectors of tithes ; in the shape of tithe proctora, with 
troo()s of soldiery at their heels ; in the shape of noon-day CTraction, 
and midnight retaliation and revenge; in short, of wealth and 
violence on the one hand, and destitution and despair on Iheothra : 
— but if it come really to prosper and to bless, it must come ae 
Christ himself came, — as a free personification of disinterested kind- 
ness ; zealous love for the souls of men, rather than their purses ; 
active endeavour to soothe the irritation and enlighten the min& 
of the poor ; it must beoSered to men's hearts, but not thrust is 
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their shoulders : it must stand before the public eye as a thing to 
be chosen, or refused ; as a thing which invites observation, and 
can bear it ; as a thing which obviously has no interest but what 
is blended with the whole happiness of man ;— whose nobility is so 
Bteiking, and its beauty so attractive, that hearts are drawn to its 
embraces, not crushed beneath its tread. The system of compul* 
sion and lavish endowment has been tried long enough ; long 
enoQgb has state reHgion, to use Burke's sophistical metaphor, 
"reared its mitred front in courts and parHaments {* its effects are 
before the public, in characters of fire and blood ! Instead of peace, 
we have had horrible anarchy — ^instead of the milk of human kind- 
ness, deadly exasperation and relentless murder ; — ^in God's name, 
let us see what ih^ system of the apostles will now do !— a free offer, 
—an open hand, — and a zealous heart ! — a system less of the bag 
and scrip, than of virtues and arguments that address themselves 
to the wantS) the understanding, and the generosity of a generous 
nation. 

To come now to England. The dissenters, now a great and im- 
portant body of people — a people aUve to their civil and religious 
rights, must be reheved from church rates. Ministers, though they 
ttay wish to forget it, acknowledged the justit;e of this demand, by 
atbolishing them m Ireland — the principle in both cases is the same. 
The Irish cess, it appears, produced only about £94,000 ; but the 
ekurch rate for England and Wales amounts to £665,114 ISs., be- 
tides Easter offering, claims of bishops, deans, and chapters, etc., 
on parishes and private property ; and claims of the clergy on a 
multitude of pretences, as fees most offensive in their nature ; and 
I do know, that the Society of Friends, a comparatively small body, 
suffers the violence and vexation of distraint of their goods, for 
such things, to the amount of about £11,000 a year; and these 
pe^k maintain their own religion, and their own poor. 

That English dissenters should be compelled to contribute to 
tiie support of an established church, is a moral and political ab- 
sordity. By the Act of Toleration of King William, tne rights of 
conscience are recognised : but by this compulsion all the rights 
of conscience are violated. In the words of the able writer from 
whom I have taken the motto at the head of the 17th chapter — 
* A government cannot patronize one particular rehgion without 
punishing others. A state has no wealth but the people's wealth* 
If it jpay some, it impoverishes others." To tell us that we may all 
enjoy our own opinions', and celebrate our own worship in perfect 
freedom, and ;^et to compel us to support another mode of religion, 
and another set of opinions, in our eyes erroneous and unchristian, 
is at once an oppression and a bitter mockery. It is not so much 
llie sum of actual money that we pay, which constitutes the 
ffievance, — that might be borne ; but the gravamen Hes here, — 
^lat by supporting an establishment, we support what, in the 
Abstract, both religiously and poHtically, we beueve ought not to 
^xist. We beHeve it is the duty of a government, and especially 
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of a Christian government, which acknowledges the sacred ri^ib 
of conacieDce, to protect every modi fie ation of the ChristiBn re- 
ligion; but not to ELipport one in preference to, and at the espense 
of, the rest. This is not to patronize religion, hut a party. Thatan 
establishment, unjust and impolitic in itself, never can, and never 
has, promoted true rehgion, is shown abundantly by this Tolnme; 
it is testified equally by the apathy of the established church, and 
. the activity of the dissenters. Is it not a source of continual com- 
plaints and bitterness amongst clerical writers, that Ihe dissenters 
are for ever intruding themselves into their parishes; and, wilh 
what they are pleased to term their fiery fanaticism, contiauaiiy 
turn the heads of theii parishioners, and seduce them to the con- 
venticle ? Now, whether this zeal be healthful or not, whether it 
be piire or alloyed, refined or coarse, rational or fanatic, it matters 
not to our present question, — it is zeal,- — and the vital question u, 
whence does it arise ? how is it maintained? Not, certainly, from 
a state establishment ! — not by charters and endowmenta. It 
springs &om the soul of the peofile, and asks no breath of life l^t 
their approbation. Here, then, is an acknowledged principlerof 
religious propagation, more effieaeions than all the boasted Ih- 
tiuence oi canonicals and mitres ; of cathedral piles and sonnding 
orchestras ; of all the pohtical machinery of tithes, and glebes, 
and church rates, and forced payments, called by the sarcastic 
name of gifts and offeringa, as if the imposition were not eaouf^, 
but we must suffer the mockery o'f being placed in the light of 
free donors and bowing offerers of gifts at a shrine that we in- 
wardly abhor. Here is a confessed power to keep alive the po- 
pular zeal for religion :^f that zeal wants better guidance, it he- 
comes everv good man to lend his hand to its due direction, — but 
the principle itself is indisputably manifested, and sets the seal for 
ever to the non-necessity, and therefore to the political oppresMOHi 
of a state reheion. Nothing could justify a slate religious esteb- 
lisliment hut tne total and proven impossibihty of keeping sEve 
Christianity without it; hut here it is seen that religious zeal 
rather takes any other form than, that stamped upon it by le^l 
enactments. Like the acanthus, pressed under the tile, it nses up 
with unquenohahle vitahty all around, and not only buries the 
dead tile of pohcy under its vigorous vegetation, but gives ori^n 
to new orders of Christian archileeture. While the zeal of the 
established clerical order languishes under the weight of good 
things which its friends have cast upon it \ while bishoprics, and 
deaneries, and prebends cannot stimulate it to the'vitaf point of 
proselytism ; while tithes, and glebes, and fines, and parochial 
fees rannotenUven it, — the free breath of popular societies can blow 
it into a flame that spreads far and wide, and even scorches Uie 
canonical skirts of the state clergy. Who, after this, shall date 
to repeat the stale sophism, that Christianity needs the arm of 
1 legislation to support her,^that she must be perched on 
il finuBClcs to Ik fairly seen ; that she must be wrapped 
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in alb or surplice, and croivncd with shovel-liat or mitr 
reverenced, and seated on the episcopal throne to be adored? Who T 
shall dare to turn his eye on the United States of America, where 
there is no state rellpon, yet where Christianity Hoiiriahes not 
less than amongst ub, and Ihen attempt to palm upon us the cant- 
inff and selfish falsehood, that religion is bound up in the bundle 
of life with an act of parliament P 

By compelling ue to support an established religion, we are 
compeUed to support and propagate all its errors, its injustice, and 
its aosurditiea, however great, and numerous, end pemicions they 
may be. Every sect in England at present, in contribnting to 
the Eatabhahment, contributes to that which it abhors. The de- 
nouncer of episcopacy is made to maintain a whole hierarchy of 
bishops; the catholic, what he declares to be pestilent heresies 
of the most damnable sort ; the CalvinisC maintains Armiiiianism ; 
the Arminian, Calvinism ; far, in the chm-ch are combined " a 
Calvinistic creed and an Arminian clergy." The Friend, who be- 
lieves all hierarchies anti-christian, who holds that all ministers 
should speak from the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
abominates hireUng ministers, written sermons, a cut-and-dried 
liturgy, and half the doctrines of the church to boot, is forced, by 
distraint of his eoods, to feed and uphold all theiie enormities : 
every man is made to maintain the doctrine of priestly absolution, 
tor tie church maintains it ; and every man is made most heartily 
to damn himself, for the Athanasian creed, which is one of the 
creeds of the church, does declare every man to be damned who 
doubts it. 

Such a preposterous abuse of power never can be much longer 
tolerated m uiis country. The church rates must be abolished, 
and with them tithes must cease also. Spite of church rate im- 
prisonments and tithe conmiutations, both these impositions must 
disappear for ever. A more ingenious method than maintenance 
by tithes could not have been deviaed for the support of a minister 
of reUgion, had it been the object of the deviser to place an eter- 
nal subject of hatred, heart-burning, and dispute between him and 
bis flock ; to place him in the position of a harpy over the table 
of every one of his hearers ; and to thus render abortive all hia 
reli^ous endeavours. A more iniquitous one never was conceived, 
—for it tases not simply a man's land, but his capital, bis genius, 
his skill, and industry ; go that the priest reaps not merely a tithe 
of the fruits of the earth, but of the fruits of every man's heart 
and inind who ventures to till the earth:- 

The history of tithes is a singular one. Never were any poor 
people so troubled to contrive a plausible title to ill-gotten booty, 
asoiu- protestant clergy have been to this polish plunder of tithes. 
They have asserted for them rights of all kinds, — a right divine j 
a right constitutional ; a right fi'om possession ; and have, in turn, 
been driven from (hem aU, Their right divine was founded on 
the Mosaic law. But this they soon found they could never estah- 



Hah, unless they could prove na all Jews, and themBelves genuine 
LevitCB ; for God gave tjlhes only from bis own people, and that 
to the tribe of Levi. The I'RIBSTS, a particular family of that 
tribe, were only to receive tif the Levites a tithe of their tithe ; ^U 
i», a hundredth part ; so that could our privets have proved os real 
Israelites, and bound to pay tithes, th^ could claim only a hnn- 
dredth part; the ninety would go to the vergers and beadles, the 
cleansers and orderers of the temple. As this did not appear very 
promisitis, they then fell upon the constibitional, or legislatiTB 
right. Here they grounded their claims upon various enactments. 
The earliest were those of some of the kings of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, which only extended to their own portions of the empire; 
and were to be given by the people to what body of clergy or le* 
ligioos house they pleased. There was no general Act for then 
payment till the reign of John, about 1200, when tlie mode of ap- 
propriation was specifically defined in obedience to the bull Of 
Pope Innocent III. But their institution was so perfectly popisli, 
— ordered by the pope himself, given by a popisn mnnarth, and 
for most pojiish pretences, tiat no protestant clergy could ever «et 
up any claim to them on these pTO""^- They were obtained in 
the first place by a species of holy swindling. They were granted, 
both by monarchs and private individuate, not for the mainte' 
nance of the church and religion, but for a private and selfish ob- 
ject, — for the expiation of enormous crimes, oilen crimes of blood, 
as in the ease of Athelstan, king of the West Sasons, to pacity 
the sou! of his murdered brother Edwin, of which he was sup- 
posed to be guilty ; and of Edgar, cruel to citizens, a deflowerer of 
virgins, and concerned in the murder of Ethclwold, that he might 
possess his wife, Elfrida; of Canute, guilty of the blood of Edward 
and Edmund, sons of Ironside. The clerey bad persuaded these, 
and all other men, that they could pray their souls out of purrn- 
tory, and remit the punishment of such heinous ofiencea — thereby 
creating such sins against society; and to obtain these inestimable 
services, the powerfnl and the wealthy gave these pretended 
keepers of the keys of heaven and hell, the wages of tithes. They 
were therefore so dyed in blood, both by the givers and the takor^ 
who H-ere the actual encoura^rs to bloodshed, by holding out as 
easy a remission, that no reformed clergy could plead upon this 
title. But the gross deluairm, by which they were obtained, was 
equally indefensible. In this midnight of popery, tilhea were 
called THE sotiL's RANSOM ; and were so preached up by the co- 
vetous clergy, that the credulous people gave them eagerly. Who 
indeed would deny the sont's rahsom — endless Ufe, it so to be 
purchased? Uy this fraud the church got into possession of the 
third part of tlie land; and but for the Statute of Mortmain, it i» 
believed, would have swallowed up the whole. That such was the 
origin of tithes ; that they were given, not with the pious view of 
aSirding an ecclesiastical maintenance, but in a private and selfish 
bargain for salvation, may be seen by any one who will e; 
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the oriRinal grants. Take these specimens, from the reign of 
Henry II. 

B^ it hfxoum to those that are present, and to those thai shaU suc- 
ceed, that I^ Nicholas, the son o/'Terrold, for the salvation 
QF MT soul, and OF MT PARENT, etc.y have granted to the church, 
to-be held for ever, the tithes of my land, which I possess in the vil- 
lage of Chiltune. 

Ij William db Albineio, do grant t^nto God, and to St. An- 
drew OF Rochester, and to the monks having residence there, aU 
my tithes, etc,, for the soul of King William ; and for the soul of 
&ng Henry; and for my own soul ; and for the souk ofmyfaiker 
ami mother ; and of my wife; and of my brother Nioellus ; and of 
my brother Humphrey.; and for the souls of my other parents, aUve 
aid dead. 

And this nassage from the charter of King Stephen to the priory 
of Eye, in duflfolk. 

, ; Z, Stephen, by the grace of God, king of England, touched by 
^ hve of God, and for the saltation of my soul ; and of my fathei^s 
maul, ana of my mother's soul ; and of my ancestors, kings, do give 
unto God, and the church of St. Peter o/^ Eye, and to the monks 
there serving God, that they may have all their profits, quiet, and free 
from all exactions, in land, tithes, churcJies, possessions, etc. etc. 

And having procured these good things hy these hypocritical 
means, they were always ready to maintain their possession of 
them hy the same, as may he seen hy this curious farce, ^ot up to 
suit the gross ignorance of the age. " St. Austin commg to a 
certain pfiice cafled Compton* to preach, the priest of the place 
made complaint a^nst the lord of the manor, for detaining his 
tithes. For which thing Austin excommunieated him ; and, say- 
ing mass at the altar, forhade excommunicated persons to he pre- 
sent thereat. Presently, a dead corpse, buried one hundred and 
^ seventy years before, arose out of his grave,, and stood afar off during 
tAe evirating of holy mass. Austin asked him what he was. He 
mdd he was a man thai, during his lifetime, would never pay tithe to 
■ He priest, so was excommunicated ; and dying, went to JieU for the 
emme, Austin raised the dead priest, who affirn^ed — that that man 
would never pay his tithe. Austin sent the live-dead' corpse to his 
grave again, saying, he had suffered long in hell, that Is, in pur- 
gatory. The lord of the manor seeing aU this, was much terrified, 
and fell at Austin's feet, confessing his fault, arid became a due pdyer 
of his tithes all his lifetime .'" — AngUd Historia Aurea, 

No protestant clergy, I say, could receive them on tins found- 
ation. When it was once admitted that they had been obtained 
by a piece of the grossest priestly delusion, and that the object for 
which they were, .given was an utter chimera, — neither did nor 
could exist in such agency,— they ought immediately to have been 

* See, for a l^er account of this strange scene, Dugdale's War- 
wickshire. 
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reatorcd to the families whence they had been thus extorted, or if 
they could nut be found, to the state. All modern title therefora 
must rest on ihe acl of Henry VIII., who took them from tb^ 
original possessors, and gave them to whom he would. But ihe 
very means by which they were converted into the maintenance of 
a liTotefitant clergy, implied a power of leaumption. They were 
taken from the papal church, to which they were given for pur- 
poses peculiar (o tnat chutch, and given to another body of men. 
Nobody could poasibly have so good a title to them as the originBt 
bodv, bad as we have seen it was ; if therefore they were convej^ed 
to the protestant clergy bi/ thv government, hecaiue this appropria- 
tion appeared to the government 7noreforthepiAliegood-~^he.o\Af 
justifiable reason,— if^iftHotrf, that, whenever the government saw 
miother plan, in its he]iet etiU UORE conducive to the public good, 
or because the former plan did not produce the proposed end, the 
government could resume them, ana apply them according to its 
wisdom i^besides, that no government can legislate for poslerity, 
except conditionally. If we admit none of our laws in our own 
day to be irrevocable, but are continually ciutmining their utility, 
revoking and framing anew, how much more must this power of 
rescinding belong to posterity, who cannot be present, and there- 
fore cannot be consenting to our enactments? If, therefore, we 
cannot legislate for postentybuC conditionally, our ancestors could 
bind no burdens upon us but with the same proviso of our appro- 
val, and thus the clerical title to tithes, in every point of view, re- 
solves itself solely into the will of government. 

One feet, not yet noticed, is very remarkable ; — we have seen 
that tithes were the accredited soul's hansom g and as charitv 
was declared by Scripture to cover a multitude of sins, Ihey were 
made to include the principle of charity as an effectual means of 
expediting the operation of ransoming, or praying out of pur- 
Mitoi^. This was the cause that they were not merely pven to 
Ihe clergy, but to the poor. One part to the bishop, — one to the 
clergy,— one to the support of ecclesiastical buildings, — and one to 
the poor. All this, which was religiously observed, even by the ■ 
swindling, deluding popish priests, was done away with by the 
rE/onneaqkriw. They robbed the poor of their part, and threw 
both them and the churches on the country I 

Such is the history of tithes ; their operation has been shown by 
the ablest writers to have been most deplorable—the soitfce of 
everlasting rancour between minister and people — of indolence and 
riot on one hand, of poverty on the other— destructive alike to the 
progress of agriculture and to religious reformation. Bui it is in 
Ireland that ihe system has produced its amplest horrors. There 
rafiacious priests, for the most part pluralists and absentees, have 
deputed their claims to voracious tithe proctors, who have dragged 
this soHts ransom from tlie members of the church which first neld 
it, to give it to the pastors of a church who do not beUeve it a 
sjiifs ransom at all, but a very good body's cojji/flrf,— have dragged 
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n the poorest cultivator of the poorest and emailest patch of 

mnd, till they have rouseil the spirit of tlie whole people to re- 
BiBtaoce. Hence the hostile meetings of tithe proctors and tithe 
rmyerg, — hence interference of soldiers,— hence the murders and 
bloody skirmishes which have made that fine country a waste, and a, 
land of horrors in the ears of all civilized nations. Let any one that 
reads this recital from the Walerford Chronicle, December 19, 1831, 
reflect that the coimtry has been full of such cases, from one end to 
the other ; and then wonder, if he can, at all that has occurred : — 

" Catherine Carroll is a poor woman, living at Ballj'tmckle, on 
the Kil St. Lanrence road, m a wretched cabin i and, till this year, 
she was never called upon to pay incumbent-money. The hand of 
affliction was upon ibia poor creature ; her son lay on his death-bed, 
if bed may he called a wretched wad of straw. A daughter, too, 
was lying ill of a severe cold, with lumjis in her throat. The col- 
lector called to demand the lax. The wretched woman had not the 
means of paying it. What was to be done ? The whole house did 
not contain a sufficient distraint! hut — let me restrain my indigna- 
tion while 1 tell it — the poor woman had taken advantage of her 
children's illness, — of their being confined to bed,— to lake off the 
only shirt and shii^ they possessed to wash them ; and unfortunately 
had them upon a bush at the door, drying, at that moment. The 
collector saw the prize — and at one fell swoop, carried off the shirl 
of the boy !— the shift of the girl 1— the trowsers of the poor ma ' 
— hiaaloekin^!— a waistcoat, belonging to another chila!— and 
apron belongmg to another daughter ! — all went to make nectar 
ttte wine of some pampered ecclesiastic! The boy died yesterday ; 
and on tile bed of death, although this worse than Turkish act oc- 
curred on Friday week, this urdiappy child knew not the comfoil 
of a shirt ; and his little corpse is now lying naked, owing to tbe 
ruthless system of the churcb establishment." 

At length the people resolved, en masse, to refuse the payment : 
and what did our reforming ministers P Abolish those odious lithes ? 
No! As the Irish would not pay them, they decreed that we should, 
— giving us tbe Irish landlords as our surclies for repayment. A 
mfllion of good English money was lent to the Irish clergy to sup- 
ply their larders which no lithes came in to fill— money never to 
find its way back to the lenders ! 

But tidies are condemned ; and let them go, with this one ob- 
servation of Milton's — " As well under the gospel as under the 
law — say our English divines, and tkei/ only of all javUstanU — is 
'""■ . That the law of tithes is in force under the gospel, all 
protestant divines, though equally concerned, yet constantly 
—J. When any one of ours has attempted, in Latin, to raain- 
ihi this argument,^ — though a man woula think they might suffer 
_.lni, without opposition, in a point equally tending to the advan- 
tage of all ministers, — yet they cease not to oppose llim, as in a 
doctrine not fit to pass unopposed under the gospel : which shows 
the modesty, the coatentedncss of those foreign pastors with the 
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maintenance given them ; their sincerity also in truth, though less 
gainful i and the avarice of ours, who, through the love of their 
old papiBtica) tithes, consider not the weak argumenta, or ratho' 
KonjectureBandBurmiges, which they bringtodetend them." What 
-a striking fact is this ] and what a Eingnlar feature it presents of 
the Enghah church — the only one that has advocated and suffered 
itself to be fed by thin iniquitous syEtem! If we add to this the 
following paragraph, which appeared in the EsseK Independent, 
and the principle of which, wnatever the calculaliona may be, ia 
notoriously correct, what an image of clerical rapacitv and want 
of conscience we have before ua ! " The church ought to relin- 
quMi the property of the poor. The original tripartite division of 
tithea is acknowledged — one-third portion of the revenue of the 
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value to the sum of £170,450,000 ; and the extensive leasehnlds 

lately reverted to the bishopric of London, raiae the amount ta 

£180,000,000. One-third of this, £60,000,000, is therefore the 

n which the stale ia most equitably entitled to demand from, the 



j/e kace ftU ataaya .'" 

In the next place, the church must be divorced from the Gtate. 
This unnalural union, the device of artful politicians, is an in^ 
justice to the subject, and an indignity to the church itselt The 
natural eOect upon a church in becoming a state religion is, that 
its freedom is instantly eKtinguished ; every principle of progreS' 
sion and improvement is annihilated; and the generous spirit 
which would lead it to cspand, and spread ilself abroad on the 
kindred spirits of men, is frozen by the cold breath of worldly 
policy. Like metal molten in the furnace, it flows into the slate 
as into a mould, receives its shape and stamp, and sets for ever. 
It may be dashed to pieces by the application of external force ; 
but, last as long as it may, it will never be moved, remodelled, or 
purified, from within. It becomes stationary lor ever. However 
all around may be <^uickened with the moving spirit of knowledge, 
and excited to activity and fruitfulness, It stands silent and barren 
— like a tree covered with the knots and burs of antiquated ab- 
Burdities ; its head, a chaos of rotten bougha amid the green vigour 
of the forest \ and wtiile it is insenBibly falling to decay, it bean 
itself with a sturdy and sullen pride, and wears a ludicrous air of 
superiority in the very moment of its fell. That such is the situ- 
ation of the Estabhshment, who can deny P — Who that calls to 
mind its doctrine of absolution of sins ; its Athanasian creed, — a 
thing so monstrous as to horriiy^and make ashamed the best minds 
of its own sons, and which compelled Tillolson, long ago, to ^sh 
they were well rid of it ; and, moreover, its Thirty-nine Articles, 
that precious medley of follies and contradiction?, — a medley, 
however, which every one, owing to the inflexible nature of tne 
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chuxch) is obliged to swallow before he can be ordained a minister; 
amd winch Paky, after acknowledging that it was a Gordian knot, 
endeavoured to cut asunder, by declaring these Articles, articles of 
peace ; as if it would enable men to escape the guilt of falsehoo(l, 
by treating bitter and contradictory professions of faith as physic, 
and swallowing them as a necessity ? These Articles he at the 
door of the church as a threshold of lying ; and, if perjury does 
not depend on a form of words, but on the inward denial of a 
solemn truth, — of perjury, to every one of its ministers who is not 
wild enough to beheve impossibihties ; and in one university, stand 
in the way of every student. The great Jeremy Bentham, one of 
die noblest as weU as most sagacious minds which ever blessed 
earth by its presence, has left on record what it cost him to sub- 
scribe them ; and numberless are the conscientious spirits which 
have turned away from them in disgust Yet there tney stand at 
the church-door, in all their glorious contrariety, and would for 
ever stand while the church was a member of the state. 

When a church stands on its own simple basis, it may renovate 
its constitution ; it may explode worn-out creeds ; abandon dogmas 
or rites that have become nideous in the increased Hght of uni- 
versal knowledge, and preserve itself in keeping with tne spirit of 
the age, and in consequent capacity for usefulness ; but, make it a 
portion of the. state, and it immediately becomes a species of high 
treason to attempt the least change in it. Make its ministers 
illustrious with ddgnities, and fat with good Hvings, and theV will 
for ever cry, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians!" The church 
will be the best of churches, — immaculate and divine ; and they 
will growl on any one who even dares to look curiously at it, as a 
jealous dog growls over his bone. Make it the road to political 
power and honour, and you make its highest ministers tne most 
obsequious slaves of state ; the most relentless enemies of freedom 
and mercy.* This has been too conspicuous in the House of 

* The bulk of the incidents in the History of Priestcraft are bloody 
and revolting ; but there are a few that are the very fathers of merri- 
irient. When Tetzel was selling indulgences in Grermany, for all sins, W 
past, present, and to come, and had well filled his chest with the money 
of pious fools of that generation, and was about to depart, a nobleman 
called on him to procure one for a future crime. Tetzel inquired what 
it was. The nobleman replied, he could not tell — he had not yet quite 
decided ; but the holy father could charge what he pleased, and leave 
that to Mm. Tetzel charged accordingly ; and the next day, as he was 
tiding through a wood near Jiiterbogk, the nobleman met him, and 
seized on his chest. ** This,'* said he, " is the sin I meant to commit :" 
and rode back in triumph to Jiiterbogk, where the chest is preserved to 
this day. 

Waller, in his Life, gives a curious instance of prelatical obsequience, 
wiiich most miraculously was well met, by a brilliant instance of pre- 
latik»l wit and independence. At a dinner with James I., were Neal, 
bishop of Durham, and Andrew, bishop of Winchester — *' Have not I a 
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Peers. Lord Eldon said some years ago in tlie House o 
that he could not bring himself to believe the slave ti 
iiTeconcilable with the Christian religion, as the bene 
shops had uniformly saactioned, by their votes, the vari 
authoriziug that trade. A biting sarcasm, which e 
tended ! 

But, aay tlie advocates of state religion, how does this appear, in 
the recent conduct of the bishops in flie same House ? Have they 
not opposed both government and people, to their great exaspera^ 
tion, by voting against the BeforiuBul? Yea; they have — and 
on the same principle. What Seiden says, is most true — " It hath 
ever been the gain of the church when the king would let the 
church have no power, to cry down the king, and cry up the 
church; but when the church can make use of the kings power, 
then 1« bring all under the king's prerogative." In every case, the 
Kiate clergy arc the enemies of flie people. They may occaaonally 
spurn at the monarch, when he ceases to be a prelatical jackal — 
but at all times they are averse to the liberty of the subject Their 
hostihty to the Reform Bill will not readily be foi^otten, and has, 
no doubt, hastened by many years the downfall oilheir order. 

Let us nowhear our noble Milton, on the effect of a state religion. 
" That tile magistrate should take into his power the stipendiary 

right," sold Jaraea, " to take money from the people, wltBout all [Ms 
coremony of ^ing to parliament?" " Undoubtedly your Mnjelty hu a 
ri^t," replied Neal ; " you are the breath of our nostrils '." " But what 
Bays my lord of Wiachestei ?" added James. "I say," retomed llie 
bishop, " ihttt your Majesty has a right to take brother Neal's ; for he 
has given it yon." 

Bloady Mary sent u commiasionBi over to IreUiuI, with a royal commis- 
sion to me lord lieutenant to bum, destroy, and confiscate the property of 
the protestanta, and bring them lo what is called justice. The man lodging 
at a widow Edmonds', in Chester, was waited on by the mayor; to whom 
he boasted (hat be bad that with him that would hring the Irish herelica 
to their senses — and opening a box, he showed him the commtssion. The 
widow, who had a brother in Ireland, a prolestant, happened \o hear 
this, and was alarmed. As the coramisaioner showed the mayor down- 
stairs, she adroitly withdrew the comiciaaion, and supplied its place 
with a sheet of paper, in which was wrapped a pack of cards, with the 
knave of clubs uppermost. The deception was undiacovored. On the 
eommissioni^r'B arrival at Duhlin, he had on audience of the lord 
lieutenant, in the presence of a splendid assi:mbly. He made a Goe 
speech, and boasted much of his powers — when, on going to produce his 
commiBSion, behold, to the astonishment of himself and his hearergi 
nothing but the pack of cards, and the knave of cluha uppermost! "It 
mat the queen^s comnuSsioD," said the crest-fallea delegate, *^ but how 
it ia changed I know not." "Well," said the lord lieutenant, "you 
m to Englaod for fresh powers ; and in the mean time we will 
I cards ! " He returned, but he was loo late — the queen was 
1 on the subject being related to £li:!abeth, she was highly di- 
verted by it, aJid settled on Mrs, Edmonds £40 a year, 
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maihtenance of church ministers, as compelled by law, can stand 
neither with the people's thought, nor with Christian liberty, but 
would suspend the cnurch wholly upon the state, and turn the 
ministers mto state pensioners. For the magistrate to make the 
church his mere ward, as always in minority ; — the church, to whom 
he ought, as a magistrate, * to bow down his face towards the earth, 
and lick up the dust of her feet,' — her to subject to his political 
drifts, or conceived opinions, is neither just nor pious ; no honour 
done to the church, but a plain dishonour : and upon her whose 
head is in heaven, — yea, upon Him who is the only head in effect ; 
and, what is most monstrous, a human on a heavenly, a carnal on 
a spiritual, a political head on an ecclesiastical body ; which at 
Ijsngth by such heterogeneal, such incestuous conjunction, trans- 
forms her ofttimes into a beast of many heads and many horns." 

Such a beast has the church become by this state commerce, 
eveii by the confession of her friends ; and that commerce must 
be anmhilated. Justice, impartial justice, to this great and Chris- 
tian nation demands it ; the growth of Christianity demands it ; 
the prosperity of the church itself demands it as well. This is a 
measure called for on behalf of the nation ; and there are numbers 
who will contend that the church, ceasing to be a state church, 
should restore its property to the nation whence it was drawn. 
That, in strict justice, all national property should revert to the 
nation when the object for which it was bestowed ceases, there 
can be no question ; in strict justice to the other Christian com- 
munities 01 this country, this ought clearly to be the case, — since, 
admitting the rights of conscience, the nation ought not to enrich 
one body of Chnstians at the expense of the rest : and that parlia- 
ment has a right to recall the loan of church property, is clear as 
daylight. The present priesthood form a standing proof and 
precedent of it, since it was taken from the catholics and given 
to them. 

In resuming the national property, respecting at the same time 
all private endowments made since the Reformation, which ought 
to De held as. sacred as the private endowments of the dissenters, 
every lover of his country, and its monuments of history and art, 
would desire to see a sufficient fund appropriated to maintain in 
repair our noble cathedrals — specimens of uie architectural genius 
or our ancestors ; and our parish churches — objects of picturesque 
beauty. This fund need not be large, since a handsome sum would 
arise from letting them as places of worship ; giving always, as a 
matter of courtesy, the original preference to their present occu- 

Siers ; and to pass out of their hands only in case of neglect, 
esertion, or aouse ; the existence of such sufficient causes to be 
determined in a manner prescribed by parliament. The par- 
sonages and glebes might also be valued at a moderate price ; the 
option of purchase given to the Episcopalians, and the payment to 
be made by such instalments as would render it as little burden- 
some as possible ; or, let the nation act munificently as becomes a 
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great nation, and give them freely, the parsonages and glebes ; 
always, and in ever^ case, demanding the surrender of private 

fatronage, and investing the election of the minister in the people, 
n the msposal of the bulk of the church property, regard, i think, 
should be had to the original intentions of the donors ; and this 
intention was, according to the best of their knowled^, and the 
knowledge and opinions of the age,— the Christian enlightenment 
and instruction of the people. No appropriation of wis w^th 
appears, therefore, so conducive to this object as that of establish* 
ing with it a national system of education. I say a national, not a 
government system, that is, a system in which government shall 
have nothing to do but to see all existing fan& impartially dis- 
tributed amongst all .denominations, those denominations holding 
the whole management of the education of their own youth in 
their own hands. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ENGLISH pHURCH— CONTINUED. PERVEESION OF QUEEN 
ANN'S BOUNTY. COERUPTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES. NUISANCE 
OP SPIRITUAL COURJS AND PRIESTLY FEES. 



Oh ! said the hind, ht)w many sons have you 
Who call you mother, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead ; 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 

Hind and Panther. 

He is the true atheist, the practical enemy to teligion, who can offer to 
defend the present condition of the church of England. 

Westminster Review. No. xxix. 

Having in the last chapter touched on the subject of the church 
revenue, we must not leave it without adverting to one particular. 
Whenever the excess of clerical income is introduced, we are im- 
mediately attempted to be disarmed by a statement, that, were the 
whole revenue of the church equally divided, it would give but 
about £112 per annum to each clergyman. The British or Clcr 
rical Magazine for March, 1832, admits, from the Parliamentary 
Betums, that it would be £200 per annum.* Now, did we admit 
this to be correct, what a shame is it that in a church so economi- 
cally provided, so many individuals should be allowed to wallow in 
the wealth and idleness they manage to combine ! Can the church 
answer it to her conscience, if she have one, that in such a slen- 
derly beneficed system, there should be many a parish priest who 
holds from £1 to £5000 a year; and that the scale of payment to 
its dignitaries should stand thus, according to their oWn showing in 
jthe Report of the Church Commission in 1835:— 

Archbishop of Canterbuiy £19,183 a year. 
York . . 12,629 — 



Bishop of Durham . 

London . 

Winchester 

Ely 



19,066 
14,000 
11,151 
11,105 



Nine others on an average 5,000 — 
The rest on an average . 3,000 "*" 

* The present Parliamentary Returns make it about £287. 



But if we were now to take as the basis of our caletUationB, the 
value of the bishoprirs as given in Liber Regis, they would appear 
HE below. Those estimates were made when labour was a penny 
a day i now it is twenty-four pence ; so that if we place jioumisi 
instead of shillings, that is, an advance of twenty-told, we shall 
make a moderate calculation, according to the increase in the 
value of general property [ and if of general protjerty, why not 
that of the church ? 1 have applied this scale to various parochial 
* livings whose income is well Knnwn, and the result was wonder- 
fully accurate. The bishop of London's income will alone form 
an exception ; for, according lo the statement of Mr. Baring in 

Earliament, it has increased seventy-fold, and by the falling in of 
^ases, will soon be one hundred-fold. 



Archbishop of Canterbury £56,61 

York . . 32,21 

Bishop of Durham . . . 3(>,4: 

London . . 70,CN 

Winchester . . 57,41 






* 



I 




I am afraid we never can prove the church to be poor, or to 
have been at any time indifferent lo the doctrine, that " godliness 
is great gain," There is nothing in which tile spirit of priestcraft 
ha£ shovm itself so grossly in the English clergy, as in their appro- 
priation of what is cmled Queen Anne'a Bounty. The most shamefol 
selfishness and disregard of every thing like common honesty, like 
feeling for their poorer brethren, or respect for the motives of the 
deluded queen, mark the whole affair. The Edinburgh Review, 
in an able article in No, lxiv., made a very salutary eKporition 
of this wretched business. Let the reader take this condensed 
view of it:— 

" It is well known that, by the statute of Henry VilL chap. 3, 
the first-fruits and tenths of spiritual preferments (which had for- 
merly been paid to the pope, or some other spiritual persons) wwe 
given to the king. The tirst-fruits were the revenues and profits 
for one year, of every such preferment ; and were to be satisfied, 
or compounded for, on good security, h^ each incumbent, befi)re 
any actual or real possession, or meddling with the profits of a 
benefice. The tenths were a yearly rent of a tenth part of all die 
revenues and emoluments of all preferments, to be paid by each 
incumbent at Christmas. These revenues were, as the statute 
phrases it, united and knit to the imperial crown for ever ! By the 

by the king's Highness, his heirs and successors, yrom time to time, 

' search for the just and true value of the said first-fruits and pro- 

andsimilar means were provided for ascertaining the valne of 
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tenths. In consequence of this statute, which was suspended during 
the papistical reign of Mary, but recovered by the 1st of Elizabeth, 
a valuation was made, which is supposed to nave been at the time 
an acchrate one, of the yearly protits of the ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments : and, according to this valuation, the first-fruits and tenths 
were, as the 1st of Elizabeth has it, * well and justly answered anjj 




„ , chargt ^ — 

possibly have amounted to a two-hundredth part ot the presedf*^'^ 
yearly sum.* 

" Under this valuation, which in course of time became quite 
unequal to the real emoluments of the preferments, these charges 
continued to be paid till the second year of Queen Anne, 1703; 
when an act was passed reciting the queen's most religious and 
tender concern for the church of England, stating that a suffi- 
cient settled provision for the clergy in many parts of the realm 
had never yet been made ; and ^ving to a corporation, which was 
to be erected for the augmentation of small livings, the whole of 
the first-fruits and tenths. Her Majesty^ however, in her religions' 
and tender concern, was completely overreacJted by the clergy. The 
professed object of the queen was to increase the provision of the 
poor clergy ; the real and only immediate effect of it was to release 
the rich clergy fi:om a charge to which, by law, they were liable. We 
have before mentioned, that a provision was made in the statute of 
Henry VIII., for revising, from time to time, the valuations under 
which the first-fruits and tenths were paid. It is not improbable 
that the clergy were apprehensive, as the nation was then engaged 
in an expensive war, that such a revision might be made ; and 
in persuading the queen to renounce her hereditary revenue 
for the sake of her poor clergy, they contrived most effectually 
to secure themselves by an ingenious clause in the statute in 
question. 

" If the real purpose of this act of Anne had been to augment 
the small Uvings, nothing could have been more reasonable than 
to do it by enforcing the legal claims for the first-fruits and tenths 
on the holders of the larger benefices. The scandalous poverty of 
some Hvings — for there were then 1071 which did not exceed £10 
a year — would then have speedily disappeared : but as the old and 
inefficient rate of payment was fixed and made perpetual, the most 
religious queen went to her grave without seeing any effect from 

* The income of the tenths and first-fruits in Queen Anne's time, 
was about £16,000 a year. But this was but a fraction of their real 
value, for the bishops were allowed to collect them, and embezzled tlie 
neater part, giving annuities out of them to their children and friends. 
When this money did reach the court, it was never paid into the trea- 
sury, but was spent in corruption. In Charles II. *s reign it went amongst 
his ladies ; but his bishops, who were always crying sacrilege ! never 
mentioned this worst sacrilege of all. Why ? — 

Q 
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her bounty ; as, in consequence cif ihe encumbiHnces on the fund, 
!ind the inipOGsibility of increasing ils produce, it was not till 1714, 
that the governors of the Bouuty were enabled to make their first 

" The cunning of the rich clergy in thus shifting from them- 
selves the burden of contributing to the relief of their poorer bre- 
diren, is only to be matched in degree by the folly shown in the 
a]iplicalion of the diminished revenue which this trick of theirs 
still left for the improvement of small livings. At the time when 
Queen Anne's Bounty Fund was established there was, according 
to the returns, which were not quite accurate, 5597 livings id 
England and Wales, with incomes not exceeding 501 They were 
thus classed; — 

Not exceeding £10 10^1 

20 14S7 

30 1126 

-iO 1049 

50 886 

" The 5um which the governors of Queen Anne's Bounty had to 
apply to the augmentation of these livings, averaged about £13,000 
a year. Any rational being would suppose that, under such cir- 
cumstaaces, the governors and the legislature, by whom the dis- 
posal of the money was directed and superinlended, would have 
made some inquiry into the circumstances of the dilTerent livings- 
Some of these livings were of very small extent, nnJ scarcely any 
population, and might therefore have been advantageously united 
with one another, or witli other parishes. The specific evil which 
was to be remedied was set forth in the preamble to the statute of 
Anne in these words : — 'That divers mean and stipendiary preach- 
ers are, in many places, entertained to serve cures, and officiate 
there ; who, depeodine for their necessary maintenance upon the 
good-will and liking of their hearers, have been, and are, thereby 
under temptation of too much complying, and suiting tiieir doft- 
Irines and teaching to the humoors, rather than to the ^ood of 
their hearers, which has been a great occasion of faction antt 
schism.' Precious philosophy! At least, therefore, one would ha.ve 
thought that some dislrnction would have been made between 
places where there were many hearers, and where there were few 
or none. Some even might have been so extravagant as to expect, 
that when a sum was bestowed on any particular living, some se- 
curity would have been taken for the residence of the incumbent. 
All these notions were, however, vc^ far from the minds of the 
persons who had the distribution of Queen Anne's Bounti'. The 
governors of this fund proceeded upon the idea which is commonly 
entertained in England respecting the church establishment 
specially by its own functionaries— that, provided a sufficient sum 
11 money be laid out on the clergy, every other good will follow : 
that, how absurd soever the distribution may seem, it is not for 




fimnBD handa Id destroy the latent hnrmonj of cHSual proportions. 
Above sU things did they etchew the idea, which (he irhuruh ab- 
faors, that where (he pnbhc confers an obligation, it has a right (o 
eSact the performance of a duty. Among the livings on which 
dlef had to scatter the money, several were large and populous 

Snshes, where the (ithes had been impropriated ; and these, if 
; holders of the tithes were not, as is often the case, ecclesiasli- 
cSl Binecnrista^ — or dignitaries, as they are called— whose incomes 
were at the disposal of parliament, wou]d have been proper objects 
fer augmentation,— always supposing, what is false in point uf fact, 
tiat an increase in the emoluments of a living has any tendency to 
BKiire the performance of clerical duties. Ofhers were rectories, 
ti which some were endowed with the tithe of all the produce of 
fteir district, but which were so insignilicant as neither (o need a 
Wparate clergyman, nor to afiiird a separate maintenance for bin. 
In the case of such livings, instead of attempting to swel! the in- 
;tK)meB of needless offices, the natural course wo^d have been, to 
llBTe consolidated their neighbouring benefices ; and in no case 
made any augmentation, except where the revenue arising 
a district of extent and population suiTlcient to need the cares 
a clergyman, should have been found insufficient to maintain 
!&. But this woald have violated the fundamental principles of 
(be excellent church ; it would have insinuated a connexion be- 
tteen money expended and duty performed ; it would have seemed 
'"* adaptation of means to an end; it would have made sume 



& 



governors of the Bonnty proceeded bountifully ; they dis- 
tributed a part of their money in sums of £200, on any poor livings 
to which any private person would give an equal sum. The rest 
^id fer greater part of their money, showing them no respecter of 
peraoDS nor of circumstances, these representatives of the ccclesi- 
dlticBl wisdom of the nation distributed bv ht, letting each poor 
Tfving take an equal chance for a prize, without any regard to the 
d^ree of urgency of its claim. Aiter this, the story of Sridoye de- 
oiSng suits at law by dice, after making up a fair pile of papers on 
each side, seems no longer an extravaganza. Up to January 1, 
ISIS, the governors had made, in this way, 7323 augmentations of 
«iitX) [ hut with benefices, as with men, fortune is not proportioned 
\ td desert or necessity. Some of the least populous parishes had a 
9 #onderful run of luck. We are not sure that, taking a few of those 
f -irtiich meet our eye in running over the retiuTis, we have selected 
I tjle most remarkable. In the diocese of Chichester, the rectory of 
r Hardham, which in 1811 contained eighty-nine persons, has re- 
ceiTedsisaugmentatiouBhylot,or£1200. The vicarage of SoUing- 
t ton, with forty-eight people, has had six augmentations, £1200. Tn 
i fte diocese of Salisbury, Brewilham drew a prize ; it contained fouv- 
L ^n people. Ilotwood drew another ; it had twelve people. Cailoes 
f llad£1000,inclu(^nKabenefaetionof £200; itspopuladonwas, in 
1 1811, nineteen. In the diocese of Winchester, Saint Swithin, with 
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Iwenty-four people, has received £800, including a. betiefHClion «f 
£200; and £200 has been expended on Ewhiirst, which has seven 
people. In the diocese of York, Ruthewick, with sixty-two people, 
has had five prizes, £ 1000 ; while Armby, with 2941 people, and 
Ailendiile, witn 3S84, have gained only one each. In the diocese 
of Hochester, two livings, with twenty-eight and Iwenty-nine peo- 
ple, received separate angmenlationE. In the diocese of Oxford, 
Elford, or Yelftird, with sixteen inhahitants, drew a, prize. In 
Lincoln, Stowe, with the same number, and Haugh, received £elO0. 
The number of all its inhabitants is eieht. When it is considered 
too, that Haugh pays vicarial tithes, which amounted in the reign 
of Henry VIII. to £6 13». 4d. of yearly value, it must be ad- 
mitted that this impor^nt district has been guarded against the 
danger of schism, with a Uberahty worthy of a proteslant govern- 
ment. If the restof the people of England w^re fortified in sound 
doctrine at the same rate of expense, the proper establishment of 
religioiw teachers in England and Wales would cost about tn*elve 
hundred millions steriine, and i,.WO,000 parochial clergy, who, as 
Dr. Cove allows each of them a family of nine, would form a con- 
siderable poriion of the population. In the diocese of UandalT 
we find two places following each other in the returns, which illus- 
trate the equity of te snrt dee dei. Uak, with 1339 people, has had 
an augmentation, though its value remains low. Wifcock, a rec- 
tory with twenty-eight people, has had Uiree. In Hereford, Hop- 
(on-Cangeford has had £1000 for tliirly-live people. Monmouth, 
£200 for 3503. 

" Even in cities, where the scaltered condition of the popnlation 
could afford no pretext against the union of parishes, the same 
plan of augmentations has been pursued. In Winchester, sepa- 
rate augmentations have been given to seven parishes, the popula- 
tion of all which would, united, have amountal to 2371). ana would 
consequently have formed a very manageable, and rather small 
town pariah. In short, the whole of the returns printed by the 
House of Commons in 1815, No. 115, teem with instances of the 
most foolish extravagance, — just such a result as the original con- 
ception of this clerical little-go would have led any rational being 
to anticipate. The conviction is irresistibly forced upon us, that 
nothing could have been further from the minds of those who 
superintended this plan, than to secure a competent provision for 
all the meml»ers of the church, and to remove the poverty of some 
of its members, — which is, by a strange manner of reasoning, 
made a defence for the needless profusion with which the public 
wealth is lavished Upon others. Indeed, we are led to suspect, 
that ' the church, in her corporate capacity,' looks upon the po- 
verty of some of her members as sturdy beggars look upon their 
sores J she is not seriously displeased with the naked and excoriated 
condition of her lower extremities, so long as it excites an ill- 
•- -' -^ compassion for the whole body, and secures her impunity 
J rapacity. 
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" We are sometimes told that the poverty of a large body of the 
parochial clergy is such, that it is out of me power of the higher 
clergy, even by the surrender of their whole revenues, to remedy 
it. l*he statement we have given shows most clearly, that this 
poverty is to be attributed, in the first place, to the fraudulent 
subtraction of the higher clergy from the burden of contributing 
to the relief of their poorer brethren ; and, in the second place, to 
the absurdity of the ecclesiastical division of the kingdom, which, 
on the slightest efibrt of the clergy, would have been remedied by 
Ae legislature. If the first-fruits and tenths had been paid sub- 
sequently to the gift of Anne, according to the rate whicn the law 
provided for, and as they had been paid, * without grief or contra- 
diction,' i. e. according to the real value of the benefices, instead 
of a million and haff, at least thirty millions would have been 
raised from these taxes ; — a sum not only quite sufficient to have 
removed the poverty of all the poor livings in the kingdom, but 
to have established schools in every parish of England, and to have 
left a large surplus for other useful purposes. 

" In the course of these augmentations no security has been 
taken against non-resideiice, or plurality. The governors go on, 
dierefore, increasing the incomes of two small living^, in order to 
make each of them capable of supporting a resident clergyman ; 
while after, as well as before the augmentation, one incumbent 
may hold them together — reside on neither — and allow only a 
small part of the accumulated income to a curate, who performs 
theduty of both!" 

This absurd system, which is at once an insult to the memory 
of Queen Anne, and to the whole British nation, has been con- 
tinued to the present moment. By the returns made to the pre- 
sent parliament, the same shameful additions to rich livings, of 
that which was intended to have gone to poor ones, are made ap- 
parent ; the same shamelessly miserable payment of the curates, 
who do the actual work for which the money is received by the 
^figrh and the idle, has been continued. It is not within the com- 
pass of this volume to go at great length into these details ; — a 
sample will suffice. These cases were adduced by Lord King 
in the House of Peers. 

" Dean and canon of Windsor, impropriator of the following 
parishes, received from parliamentary grant and Queen Anne's 
Bounty:— Plymsted, 1811, £600; 1812, £400; 1815, £300. 

Plympton, , £600. St. German's, 1811, £800; 1814, £400. 

Wembury, 1807, £200; 1816, £1400. Northam, 1764, £200; 
1812, £400. South Moulton, 1813, £600. 

" Dean and canon of Winchester, impropriators of tithes of two 
large parishes in Wales :— Holt, 1725, £200 ; 1733, £200. Iscoyd, 
1749, £200; 1757, £200; 1798, £200; 1818, £200. 

" Dean of Exeter, impropriator of tithe :— Landkey, 1775, £200 ; 
1810, £200; 1815, £1400. Swimbed, 1750, £200*5 1811, £400. 
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" Dean and chapter of Carlisle, impropriaUirs of saleable 
tilhe :— Hesket, 1813, £600 ; 1815, £2000 to purchase land ; 1816, 
£300 J 1817, £300. 

"Deanof Bangor, impropriator of tithe (curate paid £32 4i.): — 
Gyffin, 17G7, £200; 1810, £200; 1816, £1400. 

" Bishop of Sangor, impropriator of valuable tithe (cumte paid 

£30 12s.):— Llaadegar, 1812, £200; 1815, £1600;" , £300; 

, £300. 

" Bishop of Lichfield, impropriator of Im'ge tithes in MerionethT 
Bhire (curatepaidonly £27):— Tallylyr, 180d, £200; 181G, £140a 
Penal, 1810, £200." 

Thus these returns proved, that for thirteen parishes these 
Rev. gentlemen had drawn £14,500, which ought to have been 
paid from their own pockets. Other instances of a like nature 
will occur as we proceed. 

The Edinburgh Review, in the same able article above quoted, 
says — " Those who complain of the poverty of the clergy, pretencl 
to suppose that no security for residence is necessary ; and QlBt, 
as soon as the small livings are raised high enough, nou-residence 
will disanpear as a maltt^r of course. For instance. Dr. Cove 
says, ' All the church of England's sous are, with few excq)tiDiu, 
ever intent on their appropriate duties ; and would be still iBOre 
diligent were each of them possessKd of a more enlarged and eon^ 
fortable indtpendence, and furnished with more suitable abodcB.' 
This, unfortunately for the doctor, is more capable of being brought 
to the lest than the ' unrecorded revelation ' to Adam in favour of 
tithes. We have returns of small livinwi, and we have retumB of 
uou-residenee. In the diocese of BochesU.T there are only six 
livings under £150 a year, and of those six not one is returned 
under £110. Of the 10? benefices returned in that diocese, there 
were, in 1809, but 50 with resident incumbents — less than h^ 
the livings. In the diocese of Chester, where the livings undec 
£150 ft year are numerous, 377 out of 592 being of that descrip. 
tion, a considerably larger proportion of the benefices havff resi- 
dents than in Rochester — there are 327 residents. In other dio- 
ceses the numberof poor livings bears no regular proportion to the 
number of non-residents. The fact is, that under the disciplin* 
of the church of England, where there are so many grounds of 
ion or of licence for non-residence, t!\e only persons who 
lay be expected to reside, are those whose narrow incomes rabke 
their residence in their own parsonages a matter of necessity or 




show, that in all countries 
I moderate, there the clergy 
themselves are at once the most attentive to their duties, and most 
respected and beloved by the peiyile. For the present, the follow- 
ing statement from the CttrliiU Journal will afibrd a slriking con- 
firraation of the justice of these remarks; and so impressive an 
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example of the shameless pluralities of the higher clergy, and the 
miserable manner of their paying the poor labouring curates, as 
may render further^ selections superfluous. 

PLURALITIES, AND CUHATES' STIPENDS. 

Small as is the see of Carlisle, it affords some admirable speci- 
mens of the working of the church system, and of these we will 
now give a sample. And first, of the pluralists, we have — 

Hugh Percy, oishop of Carlisle, a prebend of St. Paul's, and a 
chancellor of Sarum. 

R. Hodgson, dean of Carlisle,vicar of Burgh-on-Sands, rector 
of St. George's, Hanover Square, and vicar of Hillington. 

E. Goodenough, prebend of Carlisle, "Westminster, and York ; 
vicar of Wath All Saints on Deam, chaplain of Adwick, and chap- 
lain of Brampton-Bierlow. 

S. J. Goodenough, prebend of Carlisle, rector of Broughton 
Poges, vicar of Hampton, and deputy lord-lieutenant of Cum- 
benand. 

Wm. Goodenough, archdeacon of Carhsle, rector of Marcham- 
4e-Fen, and rector of Great Salkeld. 

W. Vansittart, D. D., prebend of Carlisle, master of Wigston's 
Hospital, Leicester, vicar of Waltham Abbas, and vicar of Shottes- 
brooke. 

W. Fletcher, chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle, prebend of 
York, vicar of Bromfield, vicar of Dalston, and vicar oi Lazenby. 

It is not our intention, at present, to inquire into the incomes of 
these dignitaries ; but as they are pretty considerable, it may be 
worth while just to contrast the salaries they award to those who 
really workj with the moneys they receive from the livings. The 
tithes received by the dean and chapter for Hesket, amount to 
j^IOOO or £1500 a year ; they pay to the curate who does the duty 
j^IS 55. a year! — that is to say, 1«. a day — ^being after the rate of the 
bricklayers labourer's wages ! In Wetheral and Warwick, the dean 
and chapter draw about £ 1000 a year from tithes, and £ ICKX) a year 
from the church lands ; and they pay the working minister (pro- 
liably one of the most exemplary and beloved men in England in 
his station) the sum of £50 a year-^the wages of a journeyman 
foabinet-maker ! The tithes of the parishes of St. Cuthbert and 
iSt. Mary, amount at the least to £1500 a year. The two curates 
^who do the duty) receive each the sum of £2 13«. 4d. a year ! ! ! 
. And then, to the minor canons, who do the cathedral duty, (such 
as it is,) they pay the sum of 6«. %d, a year each !. The dean and 
chapter hold several other impropriate rectories, pay the curates a 
mere nominal sum for performing the duties, and pocket the tithes 
themselves— for doing nothing ! 

■ • 

The Rev. W. PuUen, rector of Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire, 
, asserts in a pamphlet of his, that a late bishop held twelve places 
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of preferment at the bi 
, beneficea \ 
' With siieh things as these before our eyes.^^nd which way can 

we turn nnd not see them ? — who can believe that the British 

Eublic can much longer suffer the church to remain uiiregenerated ? 
lOok where we will, we behold the most gross instances of aimony, 
pluralities, non-residence, and peniiriouH remuneration of the 
working clerp'. But of these matters in the next chapter : — 
two other ramifications of the Establishment which require reform 
— ecclesiastical courts and the universities, I must passingly no- 
tice, and (hen close this. 

These two organs and auxiliaries must necessarily come within 
the sweep of any reform which visits efiectuallj the church ; — they 
are vital parts of that great priestly system which has so long 
rested in ease and comfort on the shoulders of this much-end urinR 
country. As their reform is a necessary consequence of that of 
the church, I shall sny less of them ; but they involve enormities 
of such a nature, as nothing but the apathy induced by long cus- 
tom could have brought Englishmen to tolerate. 

The universitcs, founded and endowed by kings and patriolie 
men, for the general benefit and encoura^ment of learning in flie 
nation, are monopolized by the priests of the Establishmenr. All 
offices in them are in their hands : no lavman, mach less a dis- 
senter, can hold a post in them. The Tiiirty-nine Articles are set 
up like so many Gianta Despsir, to drive away with their clubs of 
intolerance all who will not kiss their feet. These chartered priests 
grasp the emoluments and the immunities of these ancient seats 
ot learning, and triuraplmnlly tell us of the great men which die 
Establishment has produced. This is a little too much for the 
patience of any but an EngUshman. Had the gates of these great 
schools been thrown open to the whole nation for whose benefit 
they were estabhshed, and to the popular spirit of improvement 
which has been busy in the world, they might have told ns of 
thousands more a.'i great, as good, and fer wieer, inasmuch as 
they would have been educated in an atmosphere of a more liberal 
and genial chamcfer. As it is, they have lagged, like the Estab- 
lishment to which the^ are linked, behind the spirit of the age, to 
a degree which has disgusted the most illnstiious even of their 
own sons. It never was my lot to make a pi-acticnl acquaintatice 
with the advantages or abuses of cither of them ; but, if the be»t 
autheritiea are to be trusted, the devil never found himself more 
in his element, since he descended from his position in the tree 
of knowledge in the garden of Eden, to mount those of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

There is a party which has given its-testimony lo the stale of 
the universities as to morals, wtiich has not hitherto been brought 
forward — my own society ; and as it so completely corroborMeB 
the general decision on itie character of these schools, 1 sh.dl here 
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fflve one passa^ from Besse's " Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers," vol. i. p. 565.—" The students at Oxford had a short 
time before fallen on two women, Friends, who presumed to preach 
in the town, and to advise there some youngsters to amendment of 
life ; tliey drag^d these females to the pimip of St. John's college, 
pumped on their necks and into their mouths till they were almost 
dead ; after which they tied them arm to arm, and inhumanly drag- 
ged them up and down the college, and through a pool of water ; 
and finally flung one of them, Elizabeth Fletcher, a young woman, 
over a grave-stone into a grave, with such violence that she died 
in consequence." But now (this was in 1658) these religious stu- 
dents — these embryo prophets of a nation—" came into a meeting 
there, and drew a Friend out by the hair of the head ; the proctor 
himself pulled John Shackerly by the hair, and out of doors, from 
Richard Bettins's house, and violently thrust out others. And 
several times the scholars have thrown stones and dirt at Friends, 
and broke the door to pieces ; and broke the windows several times ; 
and took away the key of the door ; and knocked tenterhooks into 
the key-hole ; and pulled up part of the porch. And came into 
the meetinff, and turned up the seats which Friends sat on ; and 
rid upon the backs of men and women like "wild horses; and 
brouglit gimpowder and squibs, and fired them, and set the room 
on a smoke, and among people under their clothes, like to set the 
house on fire, and to undo people ; and have shot bullets amount 
Friends to knock out their eyes ; stamping wildly and unrulv, lie 
tavern fellows, crying, Give us beer and tobacco ! And the scholars 
have come into the meetings among the people of God, and called 
for wenches, or harlots, like fellows that haunt bawdy-houses : and 
brought strong beer into the meetings, and drank to Friends, and 
because they have refused to drink, have thrown it on their necks, 
and clothes, and bands ; and have sung bawdy songs, and cursed 
and swore. And several times came into the meetings blowing and 
puffing with tobacco-pipes in their mouths, cursing, swearing, and 
stamping, making the house shake again, and insulted the women 
too snamefuUy for description. And the scholars have come into 
the meeting to act Tobit and his dog ; and one of them divided his 
filthy stuft* into uses and points after the manner of the priests ; 
and another raised doctrines of a tinker and a cobbler, and many 
more wicked actions, by mockings and scoffings and filthy language. 
And these scholars have been so shameless, that after meeting, 
th^ have pressed in by violence, and took meat from ofi'the table; 
took the bread and the pottage out of the pot; like greedy dogs 
lapping them up ; and stole and carried away the Friends' books. 
One friend they dragged into JoAw'« college,, threw beer upon him^ 
struck and beat and punched him till he lost his consciousness ; 
and then thrust pins into his fiesh, and kept him there scoffing at 
him, and asking nim — * If the Spirit did not move him noio V 

" But I am weary," says Besse, " of transcribing their abomina- 
tions, and shall cease with this remark, which, however bevere, is 
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just onA nQtllml, viz. — Had those scholari bten exprea»ly edluoMfil' 1 
ministeri qf' the dceil, they could not hace given mom ceiiai^jr" " ^ ' 
of Ouiii" proJkUuey.'' 

There is so much of the fidelity of nnture in this account, 
strange as it is, that one cannot for a moment doubt it: yet we 
imagine oureelvcs got rnthcr amongi^t the wild Siirschen of Ger- 
mfiny than the youth of England, 

To the two great popular journals of Edinburgh and Weil- 
minster, the country is indebted for several most able expositions 
of the abuiies of l)0tli Epirituol courts and universities; and tike 
latter in No. ititix. speaks thus—" The rents and fines arising 
from broad lands, amongst the most fair and fertile in the realm ; 
Rvm lordly manors and eoodly fkrms ; the jirofits of tbe advowsone 
of numerous and valuable benefices; tithes, and tolls, and every ad- 
vantage that earth can yield; palaces, for such indeed are most of 
uur coUe^, fur the habitation of the learned; noble chnrchei, 
halls, libraries, and galleries for their use and delight, wilji gar- 
dens, groves, and pleasure-grounds ; plate, and pictures, and mas- 
blei« ; ft countless store of hidden books and MSS., as well aa s 
more vulgar wealth accumulated in vast sums of money, yieiiUng 
interest in the funds, or upon mortgage. How strange would tiEie 
large opidence appear, were the inventory correctly taken, to the 
inhabitants of foreign universities, which nevertheless are ao- 
counted wealthy ; and not less strange to its rightful owners, the 



leof England, to abrave, generous, and loyal people, who have 
ready in all ages to contribute largely from their store to 
works of learning and piety, hut who have been ill-requited by 



their rulers ! 

" Astonishing is the wealth of our universitica, greatly exccedr 
ing the sum of all the pORSessions of all the other learned bodies 
in the world; yet, would it be an unfair and injurious statement to 
aUirm, that not a single shilling of tlieir enormous income is tnily 
applied to tbe purposes for which it was designed ? The accasa> 
tion is still more grave ; not only do these corporations neglect to 
funusb any direut encouragement to the studious, but they oflbr 
much positive discouragement. The sedulous youth who entered 
the walls of his college thirsting for honourable distinction, cao 
best tell how his ardent curiosity was chilled by the oscitancy, tiu 
inertness, the narrow illiberality of those to whom he looked fyt 
assistance, esciteroent, and support. The favour that Locke found 
at Oxford is matter of history. Gibbon has recorded hia con- 
temptuous scorn for 'the monks of Magdalene.' It would be earn 
to name other children of genius, who have proved that the self- 
styled alma maler wa; a most unjust and cruel step-mother. 

" Amongst the evils of ecclesiastical sway, there is a miscluef 
which annuls our universities, and destroys their very exief£iiee 
for every purpose of utility ( it arises out of their spiritual consli- 
ttttion, and converts estafilishments tliat ought lo be HcbooLs of 
learning, into race-courses and amphitheatres, wherein compet^gn 
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and gladiators, as worthless as our jockeys, or the Thracians of old, 
struggle, or collude, to get possession of livings. This is the grand, 
the sole object of academical existence; the pursuit of learning 
is the flimsy pretext — the real aim is to obtain preferment in the 
church. The cause of the evil must be instantly removed ; we 
will speak briefly of its operation. A imiversity ought to be, and 
at all other places except Oxford and Cambridge really is, one 
establishment, every part co-operating for the augmentation and 
communication of knowledge. Simony, in its most pernicious 
form, has destroyed at once the unity and utility of institutions 
«which we would gladly venerate. Ancient schools, designed for 
the use of the whole body, still exist at Oxford, to attest the de- 
gradation of modem times ; each of these is inscribed with the 
title of one of the liberal sciences, or of one of the faculties, but 
it 18 never apphed to the use for which is was designed. Numer- 
ous professors are decorated with honourable titles, and receive 
sn^anes for ^ving various lectures, which are never delivered ; or 
i^ as sometimes happens, an obstinate statute, which cannot be 
ti6^ected or evaded, compels him to discourse in public, the dis- 
lionest priest gives what are significantly called * wall-lectures,' 
since he addresses himself to the walls lalone ; and it is generally 
understood that no one ought to stand between them and their 
teacher. Unless these abuses be speedily remedied, it is manifest 
that the march of mind, of which some now boast, is a retreat, a 
shameful flight ; and if the schoolmaster be indeed abroad, as some 
^rm, it is because he is not at home : having robbed his scholars, 
the scoundrel has absconded. , 

" The university of Oxford has long ceased to exist, except for 
the purpose of electioneering : for some time it was doubtful whe- 
ther it was creditable to represent its M. M. A. A. in parliament ; 
but the 'dispute has been finally determined, and we may reason- 
ably question, whether an unworthy abuse of almost unbounded 
patronage be not too hi^h a price to pay for the credit, whatever 
■It be, that arises from sitting for the sister university. Except 
for the purpose of vain pageants, designed to aucupate benefices, 
.W cajoEne the patrons, the university of Oxford has long ceased 
t» exist ; ror the purposes of learning it has been annihilated, dis- 
•olved, and destroyed, by having been divided into many minute, 
insignificant, and worthless portions. There are about thirty col- 
leges ; — the system of education, if it deserve that name, is sepa- 
rate and distinct at each, and miserable in all : the greater part of 
the funds, and the best apartments of every college, are set apart 
for a priest who, under the name of master, provost, warden, prin- 
cipal, or the Jike, enjoys, at the expense of the public, eveiy luxury 
that the most sensual could desire ; yet this person contributes as 
titUe to the instruction of the youth of his society, as the chief of 
the black eunuchs in the Grand Sultan's seraglio, or the Jew who 
.takes toll at one of the turnpikes near London. A stranger would 
siqppose that, being thus pampered in idleness, and gi'owing fat 



upon the appropriation of charitable fundB, the reverpnd f 
through a certain decorous shame, would be at least civil and tlii- 
presuming ; we appeal to those wiio are experienced in the de- 
portment of cimtutnelions insolence, whether it be so. 

" The residue of the fnnds of the college is wasted upon a long 
list of fellowa, the greater part of whom are abaentees, SiHd tire 
alike unwilling and incapable of earning their salaries. The lowest 
and least of these is usually the tutor ;~with or without the as- 
sistance of a drud™, still more unworthy than himself, this poot 
hack endeavours, by a few wretched lectures, (o conceal the total 
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ought to be accounted honourable, but, by the accumulation td 
the grossest abuses, has been rendered servile. If the aspiring 
clown had elevated himself by a generous excellence, by a pre- 
eminence in liberal learning, his low birth, far irom being a, sbiiii, 
wonld shed a lustre upon his new station; but, under the praent 
unhappy constitution of our wniversitics, these mushrooms are 
culled for deleterious, not for wholesome properties. If his birth 
was low, his mind is commonly lower; ne ia not selected on ac- 
count of his learning, but of his subserviency. When a teactin 
of gentle blood is taken, it may happen perchance, that although 
he was bom a freeman, he has the soul of a slave. The fellow- 
ships, in like manner, are for the most part conferred upon kins- 
men, upon tools, upon all but those who are best entitled to hold 
them. It may be that, with much pomp and ceremony, and an 
ostentatious display of the favour shown to letters, some littie 
proficient in the course of elementary instruction, prescribed to 
Keep up the show of attention to education, is now and then put 
into posseEsion of one of those valuable annuities ; but the yawn- 
ing Bluggard, the dull sot, is generally deemed more eligible than 
the zealous scholar. 

" Let us suppose, however, that all fellowships were fairly be- 
stowed upon the vouuE men who were most worthy to hold UletOf 
still would our universities fall far short of that utility which we 
have an unalienable right to insist upon reaping from out public 
domarns. In the case we have supposed, all improvement would 
cease at the end of the first year of academical residence s after 
taking the first degree, there would be no motive to advance fur- 
ther on the road to learning. Each college would be, as it now U, 
a clerical tontine ; an abominable institution, ahke hostile to lean- 
ing and subversive of piety. Surely our sagacious, clear-headed 
fellow countrymen are not aware, that every one of the numeroas 
colleges which they maintain at such an enormous cost, is merely 
a clerical tontine '. The instant a young man is elected a fellow, 
he has but one object— to outlive hia breUiren— and thus to recme, 
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in succession, the valuable benefices attached to his college, which 
were designed to reward the most learned, but which are bhndly . 
and dishonestly handed over to the longest liver." 

Now, what is thus w^ritten in the present day, is exactly of the 
same stamp as w^hat was uttered by Gibbon : — ^" The schools of. 
Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark age of false and 
l>arbarous science ; and they are still tainted with the vices of their 
origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted to the education of 
priests and monks ; and their ^vemment is still in the hands of 
the clergy— an order of men wTiose manners are remote from the 
present world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of philoso- 
IJlhy." Nay, it is exactly the same as what Milton wrote in his 
time. We hear those wno have studied there, continually declar- 
ing that the system of education pursued is infinitely behind that 
given by dissenters to their ministers, so fer as it regards their real 
preparation for the oflfice of Christian teachers. I have frequently 
heeod young men declare that they had no need to study there. 
With a certain quantity of mathematics, or of Greek and Latin, 
Aey could take a degree, and that was enough. So it must have 
been in Milton's days. " They pretend that their education, 
dther at school or university, hath been very chargeable, and there- 
fore ought to be repaii'ed in future by a plentiml maintenance ; 
whereas it is well known that the better half of them are ofttimes 
poor and pitiful boys ; that having no merit, or promising hopes, 
that might entitle them to the public provision, but their poverty, 
and the unjust favour of friends, have had their breeding both at 
school and university at the public cost; which might engage 
them the rather to give freely, as they have freely received. 

" Next, it is a fond error, though too much believed among us, 
to think that the university makes a minister of the gospel. That 
it may conduce to other arts and sciences, I dispute not now ; but 
that which makes fit a minister, the Scriptures can best tell us to 
be only from above. How shall they preach, unless tJiey he sent f 
By whom sent ? By the university, or the magistrate, or their 
belly ? No, surely ; but sent from God only, and that God who 
is not their belly. And whether he be sent from God, or from 
^mon Magus, the inward sense of his calling and spiritual abiUty 
will sufficiently tell him. 

" But yet, they say, it is also requisite he should be trained up in 
other learning, which can be had no where better than at the uni- 
versities. I answer, that what learning, either human or divine, 
can be necessary to a minister, may as easily and less chargeably 
be had in any private house. How deficient else, and to how httle 
purpose, ar^ all those piles of sermons, notes, and comments on all 
parts of the Bible, — ^bodies and marrows of divinity, beside all 
other sciences in our English tongue ; many of the same books 
which in Latin they read at the university ! And the small ne- 
cessity of going there to learn divinity I prove first from the 
most part of themselves, who seldom continue there till they have 
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through lope, their first rudtmeDts. And those tbro- 

. iepulHtions there held hy professors and gradoatee, are 
tend least of elU to the edification or cspacitT of the people, 
but rather [terples and leaven pun; doclrine with schotasttcal 
Vnsb, than eitalile any miniBter to the better preaching of the 
gospel." —Milton on Hirelings. 

When (vast and present authorities thus agree to describe the 
?reat universities of the nation, woe be to that nation if it do not 
hreak the slumbers of these clerical drones, throw nide the gates 
to the influx of real knowledge, and of all those who thirst for 
knowledge, that we may never more hear of sueh men as Locke 
being espelled for their love of freedom, or Wesley for their piety. 
Recent circmnslances have rendered the necessity of univerBJ^ 
reform more glaringly imperative. The outbreak of popery in Ox- 
ford, and the outrageons conduct of the students of Cambridge 
towards the corn-law lecturers, mark both the doctrines and man- 
nera of these places, as the very worst which can prevail in the 
schools of the nation's priesthood. 

Of the ronlinuance of ecclesiastical courts to this enlightened 
period, what shall we say, — but that Englishnien are a most 
patient race ? A dark and mysterious assemblfige, as of bats and 
owls ! A sort of imjuisition, shorn of its power by public opinion, 
and suffered bypubhc opinion to esisL Pnesls, allowed stilt tosum- 
mon men (o their hidden tribunals, and impound their persons; per- 
mitted still to seize on their wills with rude bauds, and rack their 
purses without mercy ! Clerical peers and clerical legislators are 
anomalous enough^ but clerical Inxers of orphans, clerical guard- 
ians of testamentary documents, and clerical jailers, are still more 
anomalous. Here is a popish insritntion existing in a protesCant 
country, which even jiopish countries have abandoned, and con- 
veyed Its functions into the hands of laymen ! Our wise Sason 
'ancestors suffered nothing of this kind amongst Ihem : it is true, 
they permitted bishops to take their scats in the civil courts to 
protect their own rights; but it remained for the Norman invader 
to concede to Rome this dangerous privilege of clerical courts. 
Time and knowledge have thrown into desuetude most of those 

gjwers by which ihey formerW harassed our forefalhers, but John 
hilds, Williams of Carlow, David Jones, and John Thorogood, 
can tell you that they still have dungeons for tliose who refuse 
tithes, or church rales. They no longer trouble themselves about 
the reformation of manners, the punishing of heresy ; nor do 
churchwardens care to present scandalous hvers to the bishop: 
but refuse to pay a fee, and they will speedily " curse thee to thy 
fece." They are, in fact, a sort of obscure and dust^ incorpora- 
tions, for collecting and enjoying good revenues, Under the names 
of bishops, siirrngatcs, proctors, registrars, deputy-registrars, and 
so forth, from fees on trills, consecrHtions, and various other 
sources and immunities. For the greediness of these clerical owls 
in past days. Jet any one Kma\ill Ctiiucet, The worthv Lyoa- 
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king-at-anns of Scotland, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, also 
made merry with them«f;his days : — 

Marry, I lent my gossip my more to fetch home coals, 

And he her drowned in the quarry holes. 

And I ran to the consistoric, for to plemze. 

And there I fell among a greedy meinze. 

They gave me first a thing they call citandum ; 

Within eight days I got but libellandttm ; 

Within a month I got ad apponetidum ; 

In half a year I got inter loqiiendum ; 

And then I got — ^how call ye it ? — ad replicandum ; 

But I could never a word yet understand *em. 

And then they made me pull out many placks. 

And made me pay for four and twenty acts ; 

But ere tliey came half way to conelwiendum, 

The devil a plack was left for to defend him. 

Thus they postponed me two years with their train, 

Then, hodie ad octOj bade me come again. 

And then, their rooks, they croaked wondrous fast ; 

For sentence-silver they cried at the last. 

Oi pronunciandum, they made me wonder fain. 

But I never got my good grey mare again ! ' 

This is spoken in the character of a poor man ; another charac- 
ter then adds : — 

My Lords, we must reform these consistory laws, 
Whose great defame above the heaven blows. 
I knew a man, in sueing for a cow. 
Ere he had done, he spent full half a bow.* 
So that the king's honour we may advance. 
We will conclude as they have done in France ; 
liCt spiritual matters pass to spirituaUtie, 
And temporal matters unto temporalitie. 

Satyre of Three Estaites. 

Whoever would see what troublesome and extortionate nuisances 
these courts are, has only to consult the voluminous returns made 
to parliament in 1829 on this subject, if more recent and vengeful 
incarceration of honest men is not sufficiently satisfying. 

Amongst the lesser evils of the system, are the consecration of 
bnrial grounds, and what are called surplice fees. Nothing is 
more illustrative of the spirit of priestcraft, than that the church 
should have kept up the superstitious belief in the consecration of 
gnnmd in the minds of the people to the present hour, and that, 
m spite of education, the poor and the rich should be ridden ^vith 
the most preposterous notion, that they cannot lie in peace except 
in ground over which the bishop has said his mummery, and for 
which he and his rooks, as Sir Da^ad Lindsay calls them, have 
pocketed the fees, and laughed in their sleeves at the gullible fool- 

♦ Half a fold of cows. 
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ishness of the people Wlicn «-ill the day come, when Ihe whs 
of the clerical spider shall be lorn, not only from the limbs, but 
ihe eouIh of men? Doe.s the honcet Quaker sleep less sound in 
his grave, over which no prelaiical jiiffilery has been [iractiaed, 
and for which neither prelate nor priest has pocketed a doit? Who. 
liaa consecmted the sea, into which the British sailor in the clond 
of battle-smoke descends, or who goes down, amidst Ihe tears of 
his coiriTiides, to depths to which no plummet but that of God's 
omnipresence ever reached? Who has conaecrnted the battle- 
field, which opens its pits for its thousands and tens of thousands; 
or the desert, where the weary traveller lies down to his eternal 
rest? Who has made holy the sleeping-place of the solitary mis- 
sionary, and of the settlers in new lands ? Who but He whose 
hand has hallowed earth from end to end, and from surface to 
centre— for His pure and almighty fingers have moulded it ! Who 
biit He whose eye rests on it day and night, watching its myriads 
of moving cliildren— the oppressors and the oppressed — the de- 
ceivers and the deceived— the hypocrites, and the poor, whose 
souls are darkened with false knowledge, and fettered with the 
bonds of daring selfishness ! and on whatever innocent thing that 
eye rests, it is hallowed beyond the breath of bishops, and tlie fees 
of registrars. Who shall need to look for a consecrated spot of 
earth to lay his bones in, when the struggles and the sorrows, the 
prayers and the tears of our fellow men, (rom age to a^, have 
consecrated every atom of this world's surface to the desire of a 
repose which no human hands can lead to, no human rites can 
secure? Who shall seek for a more hallowed bed, than the bosom 
of that earth into which Christ himself descended, and in which 
the bodies of thousands of glorious patriarchs, and prophets, and 
martyrs, who were laid in gnrdens, and beneath tneir pat«mal 
trees, and of heroes, whose blood and sighs have flowed forth for 
their fellow men, have been left to peace, and the blessings of 
grateful generations, with no rites, no sounds but the silent filing 
of tears, and the aspirations of speechless, but immortal thanks r 
From side to side, from end to end, the whole world is sanctified 
by these agencies, beyond the blessings or the ciu^-s of j>rie8ts ! 
God's sunshine flows over it— his providence surronnds it; it it 
rocked in his arras, like the child oi his eternal love ; his Mtfafol 
creatures live, and toil, and pray in it ; and, in the name of heaven, 
who shall make it, or who can need it holier, for his last resting 
couch ! Bnt the greediness of priests persists in cursing the poor 
with extortionate expenses, and calls them blessings. The poor 
man, who all liis days goes groaning nnder Ihe load of his iU-paid 
labours, cannot even escape from them into the grave, except at a 
dismal charge to his family ; his native earth is not allowed to re- 
ceive him into her bosom, till he has satisfied the priest and his 
satellites. With the exception of Jews, Quidters, and some few 
other dissenters, every man is given np in England as a prey, in life 
""" death, to the parson, and his echo, and nis disturber of bones. 
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The following, from the Leeds Mercery, is not quite a fair ex- 
ample of the expense incurred for what is called consecration of 
the smallest addition to a hurial-ground— for in some dioceses the 
charge is £45, and, it is said, the charge for the consecration oi a 
church has often heen from £100 to £300. 
' To the churchwardens of Tadcaster was sent the following 
letter :— 

■ 

(copy.) 

Gentlemen, — I send you enclosed the charges on the consecration of 
the additional churchyard at Tadcaster. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH BUCKLE. 
York, 26th March, 1829. 

Fees on consecration of the additional Burial-ground at Tadcaster. 

1828. £ *. d. 
Drawing and engrossing the petition to the Archbishop to 

consecrate 150 

Drawmg and engrossing the sentence of consecration . .220 

Drawing the Act 13 6 

Hegistering the above instruments and the deed at length ; 

and parchment ^20 

The Chancellor's fee 5 

The principal Registrar's fee 5 

The Secretary's fee 5 

l^e Deputy Registrar's attendance and expenses . . . 3 15 6 

The Apparitor's fee . 110 

Fee on obtaining the seal 110 

Carriage 050 

£27 5 



For hurying a poor man, this is the common scale of charge : — 
Pot the hurial of even a pauper, 7s. 6rf.— for a child six months 
eld, the 8ame>-if the child be not baptized, I«. ; for in that state it 
is, by clerical logic, deemed not a human being, but a thing-, until 
tiieir mummery has ennobled it — a thing beneath God's notice — ^it 
is therefore thrust into an^ hole by the sexton. In the principal 
churchyard, a man who wishes to choose the place of burial, must 
pay £10 for the size of a grave ; and for opening^ such a grave, 
about £2 lbs, 6£?. For permission to lay down a nat stone, which 
used to be £1 I«., now £3 3«. ! For an upright stone, 10«. ^, 
For liberty to clean his father's grave-stone, the vicar of Newark 
charged a man 2^. 6</. There is nothing cpnnected with the church, 
but must be paid for. Nor when it is paid for is the payer free 
from- danger of citation. The case of the widow Woolfrev of 
CarisbrooKe in the Isle of Wight is a striking instance. This 
poor woman. was cited into the Arches Court, to answer for the 
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enonnoua crime of having placed this inBcription on her husband's 
tombstone: — 

" Pray for the soul of Joseph. Woolfrey. 
It is ft holy and wholGsome thought to pray for the dead, 2 Mac. xii." 

Now, Aoueh popery, like an old and badly healed Bore, was break- 
ing out in Sie church at Oxford unreproved by the spiritual courts ; 
though it was shown that the first and second books of Maccabees 
ate ordered by the Thirty-nine Articles to be read by the church; 
and that inscriptions, invoking prayers for the dead, are still to be 
seen on the walls of our churches and cathedrals ; though it was 
proved that the very vicar who caused the citation, had given his 

ruission for the inscription, and the bishop had decl^d that 
himself it did not concern him ; though the vicar bad taken 
his fee, and what is more strange, though a tombstone with the 
y same inscription, had been standing near the spot where the 
' V Woolfrey placed this, Jbr three a/td taenty years, without 
opjection, yet was the poor widow thus harassei^ though finally 
discharged, it appeared afterwards that the real offence was, that 
Joseph Woolfirey had been a radical! Besides the regular fee, 
the compliment of a guinea, or more, for a scarf, hatl^nd, and 
gloves, is not merely expected, but demanded. There are many 
instances, where clergymen have refused to take a corpse into the 
church where these were denied. From opulent people, a com- 
pliment of five guineas is looked for at marnages ; at christenings, 
a euinea. By this greediness of filthy lucre, our finest ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings, and professedly the temples of God, are degraded 
into regular show shops ; especially those magnificent pifes, St 
Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 'These noble build- 
ings, to which are attached immense revenues, are not merely 
made traps for daily gains from a laudable curiosity, but of enor- 
mous sums on pubEe occasions ; particularly, the coronatioaB in 
the latter bringminesof gold to the chapter. Yet it is to tbeclei^ 
we owe it, that we do not possess in St. Paul's the finest eeciesi- 
astical building in the world. Sir Christopher Ween had re- 
solved that it should be so ■, and had drawn, with ali his skill, [Jiuis 
for the purpose ; but the clerp? who were on the building com- 
mittee, after having in vdn tried to prevent the old church being 
removed at all, resisted its removal, indeed, and insisted on its 
being patched up, though Wren declared it would fall, till it ac- 
tually tumbled about their ears,— finally, threw aside his most glo- 
rious designs, and actually pitched, to his infinite mortification, on 
one whicii he had sketched as a mere foiL But I (Egress. — For 
opening a vault, even in village churchyards, £5 is commonly 
^manded ; in the church, £10; and what is worst, after all, it 
has been proved by more than one legal decision, no man's family 
vault is sacred and inviolable. Tile church and churchyard are the 
parson's freehold. In them, during his life, he can work his own 
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will, but he cannot sell a right of vault beyond his own life. There 
are numbers of families who flattered themselves that they had a 
place of family sepulture, into which no stranger could intrude ; 
but let them excite the wrath of some clerical parish tyrant, and 
he can show them, that not only can he refuse to permit the open- 
ing of their vault to receive their dead, till his demands, however 
exorbitant, are satisfied, but that he can refuse to have it opened 
At all ; and, moreover, can thrust in, at hispleasure, the carcasses 
.of the vilest wretches in the parish. Tnus, by deahng with 
priests, the people are served as they always have been — ^juggled 
out of their money for " that which is nought;** and thrown mto 
the absolute power of a most mercenary order of men. They are 
suffered to buy that which cannot be really sold ; and when they 
look for a freehold, they find only a trap for clerical fees. 

Easter dues, which w^ere originally presents made by the people 
to the minister, or rather offerings in honour of the resurrection 
jof the Saviour, but which were soon converted into a forced pay- 
ment by priestcraft, have been made a cause of citation and per- 
secution to many poor men. 'These, though small in amount, are 
generally rigorously exacted by the clergy, though the various 
Items of the sum are not separately specined, as tney used to be 
formerly, denoting the ground of claim. It may be curious to 
many to see what these demands were. The following is the 
Easter Roll of Burton-upon-Trent, as it was deUvered in at the 
bishop's visitation, according to a presentment made by the church- 
wardens, with the consent and approbation of the minister, and 
the rest of the parishioners of Burton, the 6th of January, 1699. 

THE EASTEE EOLL. 

For every householder, twopence. 
For smoxe, one penny. 
For garden and orchard, one penny. 

For every son and servant man, that is sixteen years of age or 
above, fourpence. 

For every daughter or servant maid of the same age, twopence. 

For every stocx of bees, one penny. 

For every cast of bees, one halfpenny. 

For every foal, twopence. 

For every milch or barren cow, one penny. 

For every calf, one halfpenny. 

For every plough land, one penny. 

I see by a rule of vestry made in that town so late as 1829, per- 
mission to make a vault south of the church is charged as many 
ten shillings and eightpences as the vault will hold bodies ; and 
far every foreigner aouble. Why every foreigner double ? Can so 
barbarous and inhospitable a custom be common in this country, 
as to charge double for a burial place for Si foreigner ? 

The Easter dues are now in many places converted by the grasp- 
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ing avarice of the clergy into a titlie^ and thus into a fixed and 
perpetual rent-charge under the Tithe Commutation Act 

From root to branch the whole system is rotten j— give ! give ! 
GIVE ! is written on everjr wall and gate of the church : and 
though a man quit it and its communion altogether, he must still 
pay, m life and in death, to it. Nay, by a recent case in the dio- 
cese of Salisbury, it is shown by me bishop, that a man once 
having taken orders can never lay them doimi a^n. A Mr. 
Tiptaft having resigned his living, from conscientious motives, 
began to preacn as a dissenter ; but the bishop attempted to stop 
his mouth with menacing the thunders of the church ; and, on his 
astonished declaration that he was no longer a son of the churdi, 
the prelate let him know that he was, and must be — for olerical 
orders, like Coleridge's infernal fire, must 

Cling to him everlastingly. 

To this church, which empties the pockets of the tjoor, and stops 
the mouth of the conscientious dissenter, let every Englishman do 
his duty. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE toCLISII CHUaCH— CONTINUED. PATKONAGE AND ITS 

EFFECTS. • 



The church of England is unpopular. It is connected with the crown 
and the aristocracy, but it is not regarded with affection by the mass of 
the people ; and this circumstance greatly lessens its utility, and has 
powerfully contributed to multiply the number of dissenters. 

Edinburgh Review. No. Ixxxviii. 

We are overdone with standing armies. We have an anny of laAv- 
yers with tough parchments and interminable words to confound honesty 
and common sense ; an army of paper to fight gold ; an array of soldiers 
to fight the French ; an army of doctors to fight death ; and an army of 
parsons to fight the devil — of whom he standcth not in awe ! 

Ttie late William Fox, of Nottingham. 

But while the nation demands those alterations just enumerated, 
the internal prosperity, nay, the very existence of the episcopal 
church, as a \atal and fruitful Christian community, demand 
others. And, first of all, that it should be delivered from the 
curse of patronage, — the source of a thousand evils, — the cause of 
lamentable moral lethargy and paralysis. While every Christian 
society around it enjoys the just privilege of choosing its own 
ministers, will it be long endured by this cnurch that it should be 
kept in a condition of everlasting tutelage ; that its members, how- 
ever wise, enlightened, and capable of managing all their aflfairs 
for themselves ; who would hold it as the highest insult that the 
state should appoint overseers to choose for their children school- 
masters, and for themselves stewards, attorneys, or physicians, — 
will it be endured long that some state favourite, who never saw 
them, or their place ; or some neighbouring fox-hunting squire, 
whose intellect, if it exhibit itself any where, is in his boot-heels, — 
that some horse-jockey, or gambler, some fellow whose life is a 
continual crime, his conversation a continual pestilence j who, if 
he were a poor man, would have been long since hanged, but 
being a rich one, he is at once the choicest son and purveyor of 
Satan, and the hereditary selecter of the minister of God, — will it 
be endured that such a man shall put in over the heads of a re- 
spectable, pious, and well-informed community, a spiritual guide 
and teacher ? — put him in, in spite of their abhorrence and re- 
monstrances ? and that once in, neither patron nor people shall 
get him. out, though he be dull as the clod of his own glebe, and 
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Ticiouaaa the verieet scum of his parish, who prefers the pot-house 
to his polluted house of prayer ? From this source has flowed the 
most fatal results to the church ; nay, it may be safely asserted, 
uine-leuths of the evils which afflict it. By ^is means it has 
been filled with every species of unworthy character; — men who 
look upon it as a prey; who come to it with coldness and con- 
tempt ( who gather its fruits, while other and better men toil for 
ihem; and squander them in modes scandalous, not merely to a 
church, but to human society. By this means it has been made 
the heritage of the rich man's children, while the poor and un- 
patronized man of worth and talent has plodded on in its labours, 
and despaired. By this means so worldly a character has grown 
upon its minialers, that they have become blind to the vilest 
enormilies of the system, and now look on simony as a matter of 
course. Whoever doubts this — and yet who does doubt it ? — !et 
him look into the British, or Clerical Magazine, and he will find 
the reverend correspondents asking with the utmost simplicity — 
How can the bishops help men selUng advowsons? It neve^ 
seems once to occur to them, that if there were no clerical buyers 
there would be no sellers. In the same journal for June, 1832, 
p. 357, is also the following statement ; — " Of the whole number 
of benefices in England, very nearly 8000 (that is, more than 
two-thirds of the whole) are in private patronage. Of the clei^, 
a very considerable number have purcha.^ed the hvings which 
they hold; and of the remainder, most have been brougnt up to 
the church, and educated with a view to some particular pieae of 
preferpient in the ^It of their family and relations. Whctner Ais 
be right or wrong, it is an efieet almost necessarily following fhim 
so iMge a portion of the property of the church being private pro- 
perty ; a state of Ihin^ not to be altered, and which they who 
wish to abolish plurahties do not talk of altering." 

Now here, in one sentence, written by a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in a clerical magazine, we have the root and ground of 
three-fourths of the evils and enormities of the Establishment. 
We have a stateraentj that out of 10,000 livings in England, neariy 
8,000 ore in the Iiands of private peouie j that is, in the hands 
each of a man who, whatever be his life or his qualifications Gv 
"judging, can and does put in a clergyman over the heads of Ids 
neighbours, to serve his own views, which are commonly to estab- 
' ■ "^ " le rake, or blockhead of a son or nephew, or to make what 

. he can out of a stranger, if he has no children ; that is, not to 

seek the mostpiouB man, but the highest bidder. And consequently 
the nest assertion is, that a very considerable number have pur- 
chased these livings; — thus, not the pious man, but the highest 
bidder, the boldest dealer in simony, nas had the livings. Oh! 
ir people, who are doomed to sit under such pastors, and vainW 
le to grow in heavenly knowledge! The remainder, saya this 

jt logical writer, have been brought up with a view lo some 

particular piece of preferment from their Mends and r^latioiis. 



Yea, younger BOns — no matter what (heir heads or their hearts ari' 
knade of— doomed to deal out God's threats and jiromtses to the 
people. DeaperHte handlers of God's sacred things — wjio rush 
Kaiiessly into his temple, not hecause he has called them, hut 
because their relations have ihekeyof the doors. And all this, (his 
clerical writer puts forth with the most innocent face imaginable. 
Ttnle he enumerates causes enough to have made St. Paul's hair 
Mand on end; when he tells us that simony is commoa aa day- 
&^t ; that the bulk of the livings in England are not open to Ihe 
moua and the worthy, but are the heritage of certain men who may 
he neither — he is so far from seeing any thing amiss, that he goee 
im to point out the advantage of such a state uf things. He declares 
Heaimol be atiered ; and this is one of hie reasons why the church 
^Mnld not be reformed. He does not at all perceive, that no church 
■tnfli so scandalous and preposterous a foundation, can possibly 
•(and many years in the midst of a country where the spirit of 
,IBbii is busily at work to pry into the nature of all things, and 
iriiere any monopoly, but especially of reUgious patronage, must 
WUKiiiy arouse an indignation that will overturn it. Miserably 
<U]3[ must be the moral atmosphere of a church where its members 
IGanie forward with a mental obtuseness like this, to advocate its 
s^omiDations as if they were virtues, while the very_people gape 
nund them with astonishment, and they perceive it not. But 
there are no labourers in the demolition of a bad institution like 
jjs own frienda. They are Hke insects in a rotten tree ; roused hy 
IBxtemal alarm to activity, they bustle about and scatter the trunk, 
irtiich holds them, into dust. Such men put a patch of new cloth 
fcto the old garment of corruption, and the rent is made worse. 

To proceed. — By these means the church has been filled with 
|ride and apathy ; andit is notorious, that of all Christian minis- 
ten, the ministers of the Establishment are the least interested in 
j^eii flocks, — cultivate and enjoy the least sympathy with them. 
laccidentaily, the other day, took up Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner's 
'paax in Germany, and immediately fell on this passage, which 
coming &om a man fresh fi'om the observation of the continental 
chnrches. is worthy of attention. "Nowhere else in Europe are cler- 
id no wonder, less respected among the multitude than in 
British dominions." He proceeds to account for this, by their 
ithy, their pluralities, their exorbitant revenues, maintenance 
t)T tithes, and acting as legislators. He adds — " If the statement 
which has already been afluded to may be credited, the clergy of 
the United Kingdoms arc paid more than the clergy of all the rest 
of Christendom t)esides by a miUion BterUng and upwards, the full 
amount of their annual revenue being £8,852,000. In primitive 
times, and in the different countries at the present time which 1 
have visited, the remuneration of their labour is, as we have seen, 
ia many cases, chiefly voluntary. In these countries it needs no 
prelacy strutting in lawn sleeves, and ' raising their mitred fronts 
>" courts and parUamcnts,' to clothe it with respect." 
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This, in contradiction of the many assertions of the advocntes 
of our English Eslablishment, who contend that without dignitiei 
and large revenues ihe clergy would sink into conlempt, is borne 
out by the experience of all the world. The dignities and large 
revenues of the papal church did not embalm its clergy in public 
estimation ; and to whatever country we turn, we find that wher- 
ever the clergy are but moderately endowed, there they are dilig&t, 
and there tltf'y are esteemed. What is the opinion of Milton, of 
the preferments which have been so much vaunted as Btimulanla 
to activity and talent in the church ? That they are but"luira 
or loubclla, by which the worldly-minded Driest may be tolled, from 
parish to parish, all the country over." 1 he Scotch clergy are but 
slenderly mcomed, and what is the testimony of their countrymen, 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, concerning them ? " In Scotland there 
are 930 parish clergymen, wliose incomes may average £'2^5 a year 
each I and the Scottish clergy are not inferior in point of attain- 
ments to any in Europe : no complaints have ever been made at 
Ihemannermwhich tney perform their dutTj but, on the contrary, 
their exemplary conduct is the theme of well-merited and cosBtiinL 
eulogy." Yet, since the first writing of this work, a wond^M 
dialilie to a state religion has shown itself in the country ; adecided 
and most general and energetic aversion to forced payments to ils 
clergy. Even in that moderately endowed church, the evils of tba 
system of political religion have made themselves strongly feit 
The growing demand is for the. voluntary support of all religious 
ministers ; and with the serious, philosophical, and determined 
character of the Scotch, this demand will speedily become irre- 
Eistible. 

Let us now turn again to Sir A. B. Faulkner's account of die 
German clergy. — " The Hessean clergy are exemplary in the dis- 
chai^ of their multifarious duties. A clei^man, no matter what 
his grade, deems it in no respect dero^aloty from his dignity to 
prove his faith by his works. The spiritual and temporal comfort 
of their flocks, and Iheirnurture in all sound impressions of religion, 
is their unceasing care ; while they hold out, in their own respect- 
able and uncompromising conduct, both in public and private, the 
fairest patterns to enforce the precepts which they teach. How- 
ever this may appear to onr church-of-Englanders, it is fact. The 
average of a Hessean elergyman'a stipend, is about fortj; dollars 
a year — the dollar three shiUings slerhng — to which there is added 
a house and garden, or little farm." 

" The clergy at Marberg," be says, " are, in the strictest sense, 
a working clergy. They are perpetually among their fiooks, cor- 
recting, and training, and guiding; and in such unremitting labours 
of lore, earn a reputation not the less likely to abide by them for 
being the capital on which they must chiefly rely for most of their 
comforts and happiness. And it surelyis most fitting there should 
exist this reciprocity of feeling and good offices between the pastor 
and his /Jock. The protestant and the catholic are on the best 
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possible footing \\ath each other ; and share equally in the offices 
of government.** Wherever he mentions the clergy, it always is in 
similar terms. It is only necessary for ns always to remember, 
that this is a clergy veiy moderately paid, and we then see the 
exact value of the arguments for high salaries. 

Sorry should I be to see our noble ecclesiastical piles deserted 
and failing to decay, because the national funds were withdrawn ; 
hut I should like to see them filled with ministers of zeal, and over- 
flowing congregations. Sorry should I be to see, in my Sunday 
rambles into the country, the picturesque village church deserted 
by its accustomed minister, and occupied by some ignorant and 
clamorous fanatic ; but I should rejoice when I entered, to find 
there, not a mere journeyman hireling, but the worthy pastor, — not 
a man standing like a statue, and reading in monotonous tones, a 
discourse cold as his own looks ; but one full of overflowing love^ 
and a Hvely, though rational zeal, that made his hearers warm at 
once to him, towards each other, and towards God ; and when we 
went forth I should be glad to see, not what I too often see, a state- 
ly person who smiles sunnily, shakes hands heartily, talks merrily 
wim the few wealthy of his fold ; gives to those of a lower grade 
a fiigid nod of recognition, to the poor a contemptuous forgetful- 
ness of their presence, and stalks away in sullen stateliness to his 
if^ll-endowed parsonage. "Whatever be chargeable on the catholic 
priests, it cannot be denied that they excite a strong and lasting 
attachment in their followers. They are more afikble, more humble 
in manner, kind and condolent in spirit, arid are found diligently 
at the bedside of the sick, and at the councils of the poor man be- 
set with difficulties. But he who enters on his living as his birth- 
right, who looks on himself as a gentleman, and his hearers as 
clowns, what can arouse his zeal ? He who has no fear of censure, 
or removal, whence spring his circumspection and activity? ** My 
father," said the natural son of a nobleman, "said to me — It is time 
you should choose a profession. You must not be a tradesman, or 
you cannot sit at my table ; you have not shrewdness enough for a 
lawyer; you would forget or poison your patients through careless- 
ness were you a physician ; — I must make a parson, or some devil of a 
thing of you: — and he made a parson of me ;— and I hate the church 
and every thing belonging to it !" From such ministers what can 
be expected? and such ministers are supplied to the church in 
lemons, by this odious system of private patronage. The ambition 
of maintaining the character of gentlemen has made clergymen 
cold, unimpassioned, insipid, and useless. It was the same in the 
latter days of i)opery. Cfhaucer sketches us a priest : 

That hie on horse x^-illith to ride 
In glitterandc golde of grete arraie, 
Painted and portrid all in pride, 
No common knight maie go so gaie ; 
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Cluninge of clolhiiig every dnie, 

With goldin girdita grele Mid small, 

As boistroua ns is bere at bue, ,, ^ 

All soclic fiJsliwle mole nedis fall. 

Now, we don't want a set of fine gentlemen ; we want a race of 
zealous, well-informed, kind, and diligent parish priests. If we 
moat have gentlemen, let ns have them of the school of the car- 
penter's Son, whom honest Decker, the tragic poet, declares, was 

A soil, meek, pitient, [mmhle, tranquil spirit; 

The lirst true genllpman that ever brealtod ! 

After this pattern, we care not how many gentlemen we have in 
the church ; — gentlemen who are not ashamed, hke their Master, 
Christ, to be the friends of the poor. Who desire to live for them | 
to live amoDK them; to learn their wants, to engage their afiee- 
tions, to be their counsellors and guides. Men who can uadeiv 
stand and sympathige with the straggling children of poverty and 
toil, ia villages and solitary places, and are therefore utiderstood 
by them, and are beloved by them, and will follow them, and make 
their precepts the rale of their lives and the precioua hope of their 
deaths. Oh ! what have not our clergy to answer for to Gtd and 
to their country, that they ai'e not snch men ! what blessings may 
they not become by being such ! I know no men whose sphere at 
influence is more capacious and more enviable. It is the eaaieat 
thing in the world to become the very idol of the poor; then 
needs but to show them that you feel for them, and they are oil 
ardour and attachment. For the man who will condescend to be 
what Christ was, a lover of the poor, they will fly at a word ovt^ 
land and water in his service. He has hut to utt«r a wish, and, 
if it be in their power, it is accomplished. In the language of 
Wordsworth, " it is the gratitude of such men that ofienest leaves 
ua moiUTiing." The parish clergyman has facilities of aiding 
the poor, that few other men have. At his slightest recommenda' 
tion, the medical man is ready to afford them nis aid } at his sug- 
gestion, the larder and the wardrobe of the haU expand with 
alacrity their doors, and the ladies are ready to fly and become the 
warmest benefactresses of the afflicted. 1 am ready to admit that 
there are many such men already in England; but were it not fbi 
the cursed operation of this private patronage, there would be 
thousands more such. Numbers who now have no hope hot of 
doing the drudgery of a curaCT, would then be called by the voice 
of a free people, to a course of active usefulness. The land would 
be tilled with burning and shining Hghts, that are now hidden be- 
neath the bushels of stipendiary slavery, and the eitect on our 
labouring population would soon be auspiciously visible. 

But what 15 the actual picture presented to us now under the 
operation of this detestable system ? Look where we will, we be- 
hold the most gross instances of simony, pluralities, non-residence, 
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and penurious remuneration of the working clergy. If every man 
were to decJare his individual experience, such things would make 
part of his knowledge. In towns, where the clergy are more 
under the influence of public opinion, we see too many instances 
of lukewarmness, arrogance, and unfitness. I have seen gamblers, 
jockeys, and characterless adventurers put into livings by the vilest 
influence, to the horror and loathing of the helpless congregations 
—and that in populous cities ; but in obscure, rural viUages, the 
fruits of the system are ten-fold more atrociously shameful, there 
the ignorant, the brutal, the utterly debauched, hve without shame, 
and tyrannize without mercy over the poor, uncultivated flocks, 
whom they render ten times more stupid and sordid. Within my 
own knowledge, I can go over almost innumerable parishes, and 
find matter of astonishment at the endurance of Englishmen. I 
once was passing along the street of a county town in the evening, 
lEild my attention was arrested by tlie most violent ravings and 
oaths of a man in a shop. I inquired the occasion. " Oh I" said 
cme of the crowd, who stood seemingly enjoying the spectacle, 

'•-Oh ! it is only Parson ; he has got drunk and followed 

ar girl into her father's house, who meeting him at the top of the 
stairs in pursuit of his affrighted daughter, hurled him to the bot- 
tom, and the worthy man ot God is now evaporating his wrath in 
vowB of vengeance^*' From these spectators I found it was one 
of the commonest sights of the town to see this clergyman thus 
drunk, and thus emploved. But why, said I, do not the parishioners 
get him dismissed ? A smile of astonishment at the simplicity of 
my query went through the crowd. " Get him dismissed! Who 
sliall get him dismissed? Why, he is the squire's brother; he is, 
in fact, bom to the Hying. There is not a man in the parish who 
is not a tenant or dependant in some way on the family ; conse- 
quently not a man who dare open his mouth." They have him, 
such as he is, and must make their best of him ; and he or his 
brother will be sure to rear a similar prophet for the next ge- 
neration. 

I entered a village not five miles off. This I found a lovely \ 
retired place, with a particularly handsome church, a noble par- 
sonage, a neglected scnool, and an absent clergyman. The living 
was £1800 a year — the incumbent a desperate gambler. " Why,** 
ftgain I said, " don't you ^t this man dismissed?" I saw the same 
smile arise at my simplicity. " La ! sir, why he is his Lordship's 
Cousin!" It was a decisive answer — to the principle of private 
patronage this village also owed the irremediable curse of a gam- 
bling parson. 

I went on. — In a few miles I entered a fine open parish, where \ 
the church showed afar off over its surrounding level meadows of 
extreme fertiUty. Here the living was added to that of the ad- 
joining parish. One man held them. • Together they brought 
£2400 a year. A curate did the duty at two cnurches and a chapel 
of ease, formerly for £80 a year— now for £100 a yean The rec- 
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tor wnB never seen except when he came and poclceted his £2300 
and departed. This man too nas hereditary parson. 

But in the parish which I know perhaps better than any other, 
a large and populous parish in Derbyshire, no one could recolliicE 
having heard of it possessing a decent clergyman. The Inst bflt 
one was a vulgar and confirmed Got. The last came a respectable 
youth, well married, but soon fell into dissipated habits, seduced a 
young woman of fine person and some property, who, in conBf- 
quence, was abandoned by her connexions, married a low wretch 
who squandered her money, and Gnally died of absolute sttirra- 
lion. The ckreyman's wife, heretofore a respectable woman, 
wounded beyond endurance by this citcomsUnpe, took to drink- 
ing; all domestic harmony was destroyed; the vicar began to 
dnnk too. A young family of children grew up amid all these 
evil and unfortunate influences: the parents nnally se||amtedi 
and as the pastor fell into years, he fell into deeper vice and 
degradation. I well remember him, I remember seeing him up- 
held, in a state of utter intoxication, over a grave, by two meu, 
while he vainh- strove to repeat the burial service, — saying, " tfiwe 
is one glory at the sun, and another glory of the sun" — till they 
led him away, and closed the grave. I remember well his smal^ 
light person, his thin but ruddy countenance, and iiis singular 
appearance, as he used to trot at a quick jiace up to the church, 
or down the village street back again, — far at that time he per- 
formed duty at three churches, each of which was three miles 
distant from the other. On one occasion, in winter, wishing to 
make great haste, he put on his skates, and took the canal in his 
way ; but it was not well frozen beneath the bridms, and the ice 
let him in. He hurried home, and changed his dothes, but left 
his sermon in the wet pocket, and arrived only to dismiss his long 
expecting congiegation. The old man, notwithstanding his vices, 
had much good-nature and no pride. He accepted every invita- 
tion to dinner at the weddings of his humblest parishioners, for 
his own dinners were, like those of the miser Elwes, generally 
cold boiled eggs and pancakes, u'hieh he carried in his pockets, 
and ate as he went along. His hearers were many of them «il- 
Uers ; and in their cabins he has sometimes got so drunk that he 
has fallen asleep, and they have put him to bed, with a slice of 
bacon in one hand, and one of bread in the other. 1 remcm^bcr 
him meeting a labourer in the fields one Sunday, as he returned 
from church, and seeing that the man had been nutting instead of 
to prayer, he said — "An, Williaml you shotUd not go a nutting 
on a Sunday ! Have you got a few for me, William ? When he 
administered the sacrament to the sick, he advised them not lo 
take much of the wine, lest it should increase their fever; but 
added, charitably, he would drink it for thera, and it would do as 
well In short, he was not without redeeming qualities; but he 
■r rather, was kicked out of the world by a horse, whea 
was in a stale of intoxication. Another came in his steads 
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and such another ! I see him now in fancy—he is still the in- \^' 
cmnbent, or encumbrance of the parish, and may be seen by any 
one who lists— a hard-faced, vulgar-looking fellow, whom, at a 
glance, you know to have a heart like a pebble, a head full of 
^Oj^id mischief, and a gripe like iron. I think it was Alderman 
Waithman who said in parliament, that of all tyrannies, none are 
90 odious as the tyranny of a parish priest And this fellow is a 
QrrBnt in perfection. To the poor he speedily showed himself a 
fierce and arbitrary dictator ; they must abide his pleasiure as ^o 
t^e times of marrying, bur3dng, and baptism ; and he extorted from 
them the uttermost farthing. It is a coal district; and the coal 
had been got in the surrounding country, but had been left under 
the houses to prevent injury to them. This he claimed and sold. 
In getting the coal, he threw down a part of several houses, 
crax^ed and undermined others, and would probably have thrown 
down the church, for the workmen were actually beginning to 
undermine it, when the churchwardens interfered. He bpught 
fenns, and borrowed money to pay for them ; and, when compefled 
to pay part of the interest, he persuaded the attorney to give 
him a memorandum of the receipt without a stamp, and then laid 
an information aeainst him in the Exchequer. He got a commis- 
sion to prove wins, and charged the poor ignorant people double, 
tiU some one more experienced informed the bishop, and got his 
occupation taken away. He wa^ to be found at public-houses, 
and m the lowest company, till the very family who got him the 
living, absented themselves from the church; yet, with a very 
common kind of inconsistency, when the people complained, and 
asked if he coiild not be removed, this very family declined acting 
in it, alleging — ^it would be a great scandal for a clergyman to 
be dismissed from his living! ! At length some unwise guardians, 
who had lent him the money of their orphan wards on his bare 
note, and the strength of his clerical character, have put him in 
prison ; and the longer he lies, the greater the blessing to the people. 
The following is part of the report of the Insolvent Debtors' 
Court when he applied to be discharged ; — " The Rev. gentleman's 
debts set forth in nis schedule amounted to £8945 8«. dd. It ap- 
peared that he had exercised certain lay vocations ; speculated 
somewhat in land ; dabbled a Uttle in twist-lace machinery ; worked 
a colliery ! and now and then enjoyed a bit of horse-dealing. The 
insolvent's income was £246 per annum, and his out-goings 
£500 a year." 

Such IS the ecclesiastical history of this one parish ; such would 
be that of thousands were they related ; and all this is the natural 
result of the absurd and iniquitous system of state and individual 
patronage. Till this scandalous mode — ^this mode so insulting to 
the people of a nation like this, of appointing parish ministers — 
be abandoned, vain is every hope of internal strength and life to 
the church. Let every parish choose its own pastor, and a new 
course will commence. The worthy and the talented will take 
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heart, — piety will meet its natural reward, and work its natural 
w^orks ; the sot and the hireling incubus will disappear ; the vicar 
will no more come and pocket his yearly £2000, and leave his 
curate to do his yearly labour for £100; multitudes of needful re- 
forms will flow into the heart of the church ; a religious regimen 
and new life will animate its constitution. 

The canons of the church must be revised ; its Articles abolished 
or reduced to rationality ; surplice fees done away with. It is a 
crying scandal and oppression, that none of the cnildren of Heth 
are left who will say, ** Bury thy dead out of thy sight—what i^ it 
between me and thee ?— bury thy dead ; ** but the poor man cannot 
bury his dead except by feeing the parson to an amount that will cost 
him days of hard labour and montns of privation. " To ask a fee of 
such," says Milton, " is a piece of paltry craft befitting none but 
beggarly artists. Burials and marriages are so little a part of the 
pnesfs eain, that they who consider well, may find them to be no 
part of his functions. It is a peculiar simony of our English di- 
vines only. Their great champion. Sir Heniy Spelman, in a book 
written to that purpose, shows by many cited canons, and some of 
times corruptest in the church, that fees extorted or demanded for 
sacraments, marriages, and especially for burials, are wicked, ac- 
cursed, simoniacal, and abominable.'' 

But we have only hitherto exhibited an incidental and passing 
glance at many of these matters ; let us, before quitting the sub- 
ject, take one regular and complete view of the presmnption, folly, 
and injustice of a state religion ; at the constitution and present 
condition of the English Establishment. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SKOLISH CHURCH— CONTINUED. A STATE CHURCH A STANDING 
LIBEL ON CHRISTIANITY. CONSTITUTION AND MACHINERY OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 



' Erroneous constitutions, craftily first creeping in under hypocritical 
.Um, for advantage. Lord Gobham, the Martyr. 

> A glorious church is like a magnificent feast : here is all the yariety 
tiiat may be, but eyery one chooses out a dish or two that he likes, and 
Jets the rest alone. How glorious soeyer the church is, every one 
^looses out of it his own religion, by which he govems himself, and lets 
the rest alone. ' Selden's Table Talk. 

Evert institution professing itself to be a state establishment of 
Christianity, is a ^oss insult and standing libel upon Christianity ; 
for it goes upon this presumption, that it is a religion not capable 
of its own inherent power to propagate, maintain, and perpetuate 
itself. It is founded upon the avowed principle, that the Christian 
religion requires the arm of royalty, the protection of legislative 
enactments, the stimulus of compmsorj^ provision, to prolong its 
existence ; that, unless a government ingrafts upon a whole peo- 
ple the form of this rehgion, holds in its pay a host of hireling 
ministers, and recommends it by the sanction and force of law, 
it has not attractions sufficient of its own to draw to it voluntary 
votaries. Never was this glorious religion more scandalously 
libelled ; never was the understanding of a whole nation more 
insulted, than by this invention and doctrine ! Yet that such is 
the real principle of state religions, their advocates make no secret 
of confessing. Every day we are told by reverend and right 
reverend pokmics and pamphleteers, and by the Tory literary 
and newspaper press, that " if we had no estahlished religion we 
should soon nave no religion at all." 

What ! is this said of that religion for which Christ lived and 
died ? — that religion, which a prophetic metaphor of most singular 
truth and beauty represented as " a stone cut out of the mountains 
without hands, wnich grew and filled the whole earth? '' that religion, 
of which its Divine founder, so far from commanding or recom- 
mending any national establishment, declared that it was a king- 
dom not of this world ; of which he promised that " where two or 
three were met together in his name, there he would be in the 
midst of them ? " two or three — not whole nations, whole hier- 
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archies merely, but ^ 



r three, — not of any particular i 



description, or pecnliarity of doctrine ; not mere!;' those sanctioned 
by tings and priests, hy bishops or presbyters ; not great and leara- 



espire except it be chartered and riveted on a stale by its govern- 
ment P This religion, to whose first ministera Christ said, " Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses ; neither Bcrip 
for your journey: neitlier two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves?" 
but added," Go ye info all nations, and preach the gospel;" assur- 
ing [hem that he would " be with them alway, until the end of the 
world ? " Can it be of this religion that its Jjrofessed believers, after 
ei^teen centuries of its triumphs, can thus speak P thus fling back 
in the face of their Redeemer, in contempt and scorn, his own 
eternal words ? thus insult the reason of his whole people, in eveij 
church and nation, in defiance of history overflowing with proou 
that his gospel is an immortal and invincible principle, asking of 
human governments none of their purblind enactments, none of 
their artificial establishments, but onlyroom and freedom to spread 
and bring every spirit beneath its influence ? 

What 18 the testimony of all history P Did this religion require, 
or didit enjoy in its infancy the protectionof power and the smiles 
of earthly governments ? Everybody knows that it arose andglew 
in 8[)ite of them. It had to contend singly with the prejudices and 
old idolatries of the whole world. The Jews slew its founder — 
their own brother — and scattered with bitter persecutions his fol- 
lowers : the Romans, the universal masters of the known earth, 
pursued tiiera with desolating fury, and heaped every cstcnninat- 
mg terror on them ; but in the very teeth of all this hatred, they 
spread, and increased till theirs became the predominant religion, 
and the Roman emperor received it as his own. This wtia the in^ 
fancy of Christianity. Instead of tithes and national favour, the 
aliment on which it grew was poverty, persecution, and slauehter, 
the hatred and the envy of the wise and strong. This wb« its in- 
fancy i— but perhaps it will be said, that it waa an infancy tradar 
the immediate watcn and guardianshipof its Divine founder; under 
the first out-pourings of liis omnipotent Spirit. What then P Has 
this religion grown old? Can it become decrepit, wasted, aoi 
weary? Has thatgushing forth of the Divine Spirit entirely ceasedP 
Has Christ indeed spoken a lie P Has he failed to be with his 
disciples alway, to the end of die. world P Has he failed to be in 
the midst of the two or three? Let the events of these latter 



s of monarchy, overwhelmed with delusive flatteries, bound 

by law upon law, and tradition upon tradition, it has been " cribbed. 
cabined, and confined." Lies have been propagated in its name ; 
BwarmB of vile creatures have made it an inexhaustible prey, and 
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eheaped upon its head abiises scandalous and loathsome. It 
had to contend with the desolations of baibariam, the sellish 
«nce8 of kings and priests, and the stupified spirits of a trod- 
—a populace ; but it has lived through all. It has suffered that 
which would have heen ten-fold death to aught less than divine ; 
and hsB even ^ven life and beneficent power to inHlitutions in 
thenuelves dead);. Like the fabled lamp of the Rosicrucians, its 
li^t has lain buried in the ruins of cities and temples, and has 
flsshed throuffh the chinks of tombs ; till, in these latter times, it 
baa burst on the startled eves of the explorers into the H'aste places 
of Ae earth, with a blaze hke that of ttie sun. 

Yet this is the rehgion which Dr. Chalmers and such men went 
about libelling with the stale and threadbare maxim, that there can 
be no free trade in reli^on. That in its case the doctrines of 
political economy must be reversed. ■ That the supply will not be 
preceded by a demand. That there will not be a demand for 
Christianity without a host of preachers prepared and maintained 
bf the state to eseite that demand. A more shallow and false 
dogma never was held up as a grand spiritual discovery to the 
eres of gaping ignorance. We tell the doctor and all his disciples, 
mat the promises of Christ, and the history of all ages, cast ridi- 
cule on the assertion. Men will, and do seek after a knowledge of 
Christienity and its saving truths without the iaterventioti of 
ttBte priests. Preachers have ever arisen, do, and will arise, to 
oBer these truths to their fellow men, not from the fulness of state 
Ivead, bat raised up and made willing, and capable of divine vic- 
tories, by the immortal power of Christianity itself. 

It was triumphant in its early career ; has it been less so in its 
latest ? Let the chamjiions of the Reformation ; let America ; let 
onr missionary societies ; let the dissenters in general, and the 
Uethodiets in particular, reply. Nay, let the doctor look back to 
the Covenanters of his own country, and to the hosts of dissenters 
of that country now, who compete in numbers with the state church 
itieU^ and every day alarm it by iresb increase. Out of that very 
tlarai do not the doctor's own clamours spring? Was it by the 
Bid of states that the doctrines of the reformers spread ? Let Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, let Oldcastle, let Cratimer, Latimer, and a 
&ousand other martyrs speak to this. But what establishment 
bas given Christianity such splendid prevalence in America ? Has 
this neen the efleet of mitres and lawn sleeves, of wealthy lordships 
and fathvings presented by govemmentor private patrons in scorn 
of the popu&r choice ? No ! religion baa in the United States all 
tiiat true Christianity asks, — freedom to operate, and human hearts 
to operate upon. This is a great experiment on the intrinsic and 
unabated vitality of this blessed faith, which is worih a world of 
■Iguments, — which includes all arguments within itself; an es- 
(»eriinent which will put to silence every cavilling of the interested, 
— Ibr it has succeeded even to the amplitude of the apostolic age. 
■Fain would the spiritual despots escape from the inevitable eon- 
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clusimiB to be dntwn from tliia great example, — but thej ca^imot 
do it. They tell ua that British America is jet in its infancy ; and 
they add, in the bitterness of an unhallowed hope, it may yet 
Etmnble in its career, Wbat thenP Let America fnll train its 
high estate to-morrow ; let it grow drunk with prosperity, and rend 
itself to pieces in the &enzy of ambitious discord; let Christianity 
be fettered to the car of state, as in Europe : I say — what then? 
The great trial is made and decided 1 Christiani^ has been cast 
upon the bosom of a multitudinous people, — a people compounded 
of many a mingled origin ; daily contammated by swarming arrivals 
of the most dcbaEcd outpourings of European population, and, 
PTcn in such a soil, it has proved that so long as a legiElature re- 
frains totally from interference with it, it will flourish with all the 
energy of its youth. " Look," says an American writer quoted by 
Mr. Marshall in his work on EslabUshments, " at the ten thou- 



?Kerting a moral influence, and imparting a moral benefit, far 
more extensive and lasting than the English priesthood, with ail 
its secular power, and patronage, and wealui." But it is not 
merely to the settled population of the United States, that Chris- 
tianity thus shows itself in its native strength ; it can afGird to go 
forth, by its domestic missions, to every obscure haunt of the batWi- 
wooikmen; nay, it can afford, in the power of voluntary contiibu' 
tion, to have its foreim missions. The " Christian Advocate," for 
Nov. 1830, published at Philadelphia, says, "There are fortj-- 
seven nussionary stations under the direction of the Board, One 
is at Bombay, five in Ceylon, one at Malta, one at Bayroot, sis al 
the Sandwich Islands, and thirty-three among the Nor&i American 
Indians. About 11,000 converted heuthcna have been received 
into the mission churches, a large portion of them within the last 
year, and great numbers are brought under religious restraint, giv- 
ing more or less an evidence of piety. At leaft 50,000 learners are 
enrolled in the mission schools ; and about (iOO teachers, most of 
them natives, who have themselves been taught by missionary in- 
Hucncc, are employed in them. The missionaries and the Board 
have made use of the press for the dissenunalion of knowledge in 
eleven languages, — -namely, Mahratta, Tamul, Armeno-Turkishi 
Arabic, Greek, Italian, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneka, Abern^ee, 
and Hawaiian." 

And all this is done by a nation in that stage of its careet in 
which nil other people have been cruel barbarians ; a nation that 
lakes not a penny from the state to maLntain,it3 preachers ; a na- 
tion that our stale-fed priests have dared to brand as irreligious 
and even atheistical, while they have themselves been rioting in 
idleness on those prodigious funds sacrificed by England to a state 
creed. But in this nation the state priests of England see causes 
of everlasting alarm. They see, and they know that the world 
observes it— that a free state has shown how religion would modu- 
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Wte itself if freed from the fetters and corrupting influences of 
]iK)litical alliance. There, state religion was not abolished by the 
^remptory act of government, but at the request of the people 
memselves. No one particular church was there established, but 
in one state episcopacy, in another presby^erianism was the state 
religion ; and these states, once freed from English control, sever- 
ally and successively petitioned that their establishments might 
be withdrawn, and it was complied ^Hth. Then^ that episcopacy 
which, in alliance with the state, pranks itself with arcnbishops, 
deans, and a long train of popish dignitaries, divested itself of all 
but bishops and priests ; and oh ! norror to the eyes of English 
orthodoxy ! abolished patronage, and admitted the laity not only 
to unite m choosing tneir own ministers, but also to govern the 
church in convocation ! 

This is a revelation of the tendency of Christianity, when freed 
from state compulsion, most awful for the lovers of individual 

Satronage, simony, pluralities, the dictation of spiritual pride, and 
ie ** grand prizes** of a political church to contemplate. Another 
feet equally hateful to the state priesthood of England, revealed by 
the free constitution of America, is, that that episcopacy whicn 
they have maintained to be the only orthodox species of Chris- 
tianity, and to force which on the consciences and shoulders of all 
Englishmen, they have inflicted such burnings, stripes, imprison- 
ments, waste of wealth and of temper, — there, left to the attraction 
of its own charms, out of a population of 15,000,000, and 18,000 
congregations, musters only 850 congregations, and 600,000 ad- 
herents ! 

Loud, too, as the assertions of Tory travellers, and churchmen 
at home, have been, that there is no religion in America, and that 
espcciall;^ in the new states, where, as population spreads, no pro- 
vision being made by the government for the religious teaching of 
the people, they of course declare there is none— nothing, in tact, 
but' ignorance, infidelity, and brutality ; yet does the American 
Almanac of 1839 show, that the ministers of religion in that 
country, which in 1830 were but about 10,000, are now 16,438, 
having in ten years increased by more than one half of their then 
tinmber.; that is, 6,438 ministers beyond the old amount have 
sprung up in ten years to supply the wants of a growing and 
spreamng population. Can any tning like that be shown in any 
other country of the world ? Does any thing like it exist in any 
country where religion is paid by the state ? Look at England, 
with its swarming and growing population of about 15,0C&,000, 
and a state priesthood of about 10,000, having an income of 
■010,000,000 for their services. And look at Ireland, where the 
enormously endowed ministers remain stationary at about 889, 
with 800,000 hearers, and a population of 8,000,000. 

But wherever we turn, we find that it is the principle of volun- 
tary contribution that is Christianizing the world. It is by the 
misEdonary societies that the Indies, East and West, have received 

s 2 
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the goipeli IhBt tach wonderful effects have been produced In 
the South Sea islands ; that the frightful wastes of Labrador and 
Greenland have been visited with its happy sound. What have 
our eBtftblishnients to offer in comparison wllh these facts? Yet 
their advocates, with a blindness or an audacity equally amazing, 
persist in. declaring that without these engines religion cannot & , 
either maintained at home or propagated abroad; and this, too, 
while they are at)aolutely doing nothing, even at their own doors; 
— while, as is shown by the parliamentary returns of non-reai- 
dence for 1831, out of 10,560 incumbents, only 4649 are doing 
duty, and therefore nearly 6000 are Uving in the mire of ntter 
slotn, with the awftil responsibiUty of millions of souls upon their 
heads ! The Moravian Brethren have done more for the exten- 
sion of Christianily, small a body and poor ahody as they are, than 
all the estabhshments that ever existed. Whoever doubts this, 
let him turn to the history of their wonderful missions in all qnar- 
tera of tile world. 

But beyond all this mass of starthng facts, on the very domestic 
soil which our establishments are chartered and fed to cultivate, 
it is the principle of voluntary Christianity that is doing the work. 
The clergy are enjoying their livings, for the most part, in care- 
less ease, but their people are daily falling away to the dissenters 
for spiritual instruction,* and above all is thisprinciple most mar- 
vellously demonstrated by the !^Iethodists. These people, whose 
founders were expelled the state university for their pioua zeal, in 
about ninety-five years have grown to upwards of a million ; nay, 
in the course of a single year, one class of them alone has added 
ninety thousand to its body,— a number greater, it may be well 
believed, than the prieBts of the Establishment have actually prose- 
lyted since this church sprung from the great harlot and mother 
of enchantments. 

Thus, whether we look to the past or the present, whether at 
home or abroad, we behold Christianity vindicated by its own vic- 
torious strength, from the base hbel of the necesKiW of state 
establishments. All history is eloquent in the assertion of its 
freedom. Beautiful and prosperous wherever it is left to its own 
energies, and the natural love of men ; languishing and disgnraced 
by all monstrous abuses, wherever it is allied to the state; it he- 
comes the sacred duty of each lover of his God and his fellow men, 
to stand boldly forward, and demand, that in a great and wise 
nation hke this, such violence shall no longer he done to the moat 

• At tlie moment I Vrite this, {Dec. 14, 1837,) an example is af- 
forded of Ihe relative proportions of churcli people and diaseiiletg in this 
lown, in a paper read before the Nottinghani Literary Society, by R. 
Hopper, Esq., founded on eareful inquiry ; — atlendera of cbapel, 12,000; 
of church, 580U. In many manufiicturing districts, the balance In luYour 
of dissent would be far greater. In Ihe Staflocdshite Potteries and the 
, populous Lancashire towns, as eight to one. 
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precious of God*s ffifts — the everlasting gospel. If we needed any 
qepionstration of tne anti-christianity of an establishment, beyond 
&e evils and scandals it has ^nerated, we need onlv bear in mind 
Christfs command to his ministers — "Freely ye have received, 
^%eiy give ;" but the command of an establishment is — " By force 
ye have received, and by force ye shall give." The essence of 
Christianity is freedom — that of an estabUshment is compulsion ; 
tlie distinction is eternal and convincing. 

But in order to judge more correctly of the real nature and con- 
dition of the Enghsh church, let us take a cursory view of its 
jKcmstitution and present state, as represented by its friends, pre- 
ceded by an outline of what it was in our fathers* days^ In a rare 
tract, entitled " Omnia Comesta a Bello,'' printed in 1667^ is given 
due following sketch. 

"THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

" First The revenue, pomp, and state of the prelates. 
" There are two provincial archbishops, Canterbury and York, 
with their princely retinue, domestic chaplains, officers for tern- 
pqralities, tneir spiritual officers, vicar-general, guardian of the 
SpirituaHties, dean of the Arches, wi^i all their under officers 
and attendants. 

"Secondly. Their courts. 

Court of Faculties. Prerogative Court. 

Court of Audience. Delegates. 

" There are four-and-twenty bishops diocesan, with their trains, 
domestic chaplains, officers, and courts. To these belong— 
26 Chancellors^jand their attendants. 
24 Registrars, with their clerks. 
24 Gentlemen apparitors. 
120 Inferior apparitors. 
48 Proctors. 
" There are, under these bishops — 
• " 60 Archdeacons ; and these have 60 courts, to which belong—^ 

Commissaries. 60 Registrars. 

^ , Officials. 120 Proctors. 

\ Surrogates. 200 Apparitors. 

. " So that the number belonging to archbishops, bishops, arch- 
deacons, and their trade, are judged to be no less than ten thousand 
persons: which will require for their maintenance, two hundred 
Hhousand pounds per annum, reckoning them at twenty pounds a 
man ; whereas some of them have one hundred pounds, some four 
hundred pounds, squeezed out of the poor people. As for their 
standing rents, they are well known. Their loimy palaces, sump- 
tuous houses, ecclesiastical dignities, etc., v^\ s, et modis, such is 
their income, that it amounts, at least, to four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a year, 
.' "Thet have many other ways to enrich themselves, 

AND impoverish THE NATION: aS, 
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" First; By ordaining deacons and ministers four times a jew 
for money ; by which they put up venrly, hundreds of pounds. 

" Secondly ; By instituting and inducting parsons and ticbib to 
benefices when they fall. For every such induction, they have 
three pounds at the ieaaC And in Eneland there are 92SS piuisheii [ 
so that, at the rate of one in a parisn, it amounts to twenty-aatH 
thousand eight hmtdred aitdjiftij-jice poandi. 

"Thirdly; By makinR- rural deans yearly; and for the oath- 
taking they pay right shillings and aixjience. 

" Fourthly ; By granting Ueences to beneficed ministers to 
preach in their own cures. Thoiagh they be ordained before, and 
strictly commanded to preach, yet they must not do it without a 
licence j and this Ucence costs them fen thiUinffs t bo that in 9285 
parishes, this comes to^ur t/iowiaiul eic hundred and Jiftif-tioo 
pounds, ten shitliiya. 

" Fifthly ; By granting— .^^^h 

1. Licences to curates to preach. ;^^^^| 

2. — for schaalnuLBlers to teach school. ^^^^| 

3. — for parish clerks. I^^^H 

4. — to midwives, to do their office. ^^^^ 

5. — In marry — which thing of itself arises to s^mBt 

6. For absolving excommunicated persons. 

7. For putting men to clear themselves by oath with their 
compurgators. 

8. For commutation of penance ; for so the rich come off with 
a round sum of money, but tne poor, doing their penance in kind, 
must Bland excommunicated till they have paid llieir fees. 

"Sixthly; By probates of wills, and granting letters of ad- 
ministration ; mhick brings in constantl'j great sums of tnonei/. 

" Seventhly ; By framing new articles, and forcing churotiward- 
ens to present upon oath, whereby many innocent persons are 
brought into their courts, and squeezed, both in conscience and 
purse (the penally for non-attendance of church being twenty 

Sounds a month) : and the churchwarden is squeezed sJso, if he 
not teke the oath prepared for him. 

" Br THEIR VlSITiTIONS fOB MONET. 

" First ; Churchwardens of eveiy parish in England, and chapel, 
are called ; who receive a Book oi Articles to present by ; ana if 
any are wanting, they are warned to appear at Ihcir coiirtt, wilK 
coats. These churchwardens pay for tlieir Book of Articles every 
year (though tile very same) ; as also for writing their present- 
ments bj' a clerk, (which they themselves could do, but are not 
permitted,) two ihitliags and four pence; which in 9285 parishes, 
cometh to one thousand and fifty-eight pounds, odd monei/, yearly. 

"Secondly; Ministers tlmt are hcensed, pay one shiliing and 
eight pence, or Ihereabouls, for showing their licence to preach, to 
the registrar, at every bishop's visitation, though seen and utlowed 
before ; after that, four shillings for procuration lu the bishop ) 
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and to the gentleman apparitor, eight pence ; most pay twelve 
pence. 

'' I shall omit the poor curates' suit and service at this court ; 
<mly let you know, that when an archbishop comes newly to York, 
all the parsons and vicars in his jurisdiction, though never so poor, 
and their charge never so great, give him a tenth of their livings 
for a Benevolence, to help the poor bishop to settle himself in./Sre 
or six thousands a year ; and if any, yea, the meanest vicar, whose 
poor children want bread, do, through poverty, omit the payment, 
this reverend father doth pitifully wnip him to the very bones in 
Ms merciless spiritual court 

•*By archdeacons' visitations. 

" These are twice a year. At Easter visitation they pay their 
Paschal rents, or S3modals, which it seems are not alike to all ; 
some pay 56, some less. At Michaelmas they pay procurations ; 
some seven shillings, some ten shillings, some less ; but it is judged 
that ministers pay yearly at visitations Jive thousand pounds and 
upwards. 
«Bt the vast charges in collegiate churches. 
" There are twenty-six great deans with their attendants and 
siervants. 

'*544 Canons, residents, and prebendaries, with a numerous 
train of— 

Vicars, 
Peti-canons, 

Singing men and boys, choristers, 
Organists, 
Grospellers, 
Epistelers, 
Vergers. 
" Now this jovial crew have belonging to them dhoxii four hun- 
dred thousand pounds yearly in lands, rents, leases, and other 
i^venues and profits thereunto belonging." 

This is a curious picture enough of a reformed church in 
1667 ; but seven years after the restoration of Charles II., by which 
it regained its power. Wise and good men would have been 
taught by the adversities and humiliations of the commonwealth, 
temperance and forbearance; but the dignitaries of the church 
rushed i^ndn to the seats from which they had been driven by the 
people, like so many hungry wolves rendered mad by their tem- 
porary abstinence, and ready to prey on all that came into their 
power, even upon their own order, " whipping the poorest vicars 
to the very bones if they failed of their pa)anent8." The whole of 
the cathedral property nad been sold by the state during the com- 
monwealth to private individuals ; all thiis was reclaimed in the 
most summary manner, and not a penny of compensation paid. 
" And what," this writer goes on to ask, " did the nation get by 
the restoration of this hierarchy ? In all other trades men have 
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GomFthing for their money. The tjirmer hath good lands from Ok 
gentleman for hie money ; tlie clothier hath good wool from tlie 
Farmer for his money ; the merchant hath good cloth from the 
clothier for his money j and thus it goes round to every one's be- 
nefit. But, pray, what have we got from the bishops for our money P 

" We have all our able, godly, orthodox ministers mined and 
fd, and no manner of supply provided for the maintenance 
n and their fomilies ; and in tht'ir rootnR, in many places, a 
company of debauched, itlilerate, superstitious, profane priests, 
which, blind guides, must needs lead them that follow them to helL 

" We have gotten most of our ciiurchwardens perjured, that do 
swear to preeent according to their Visitaljon Articles, and most of 
them undone that do not swear ; although the imposing of such 
an oath is a breach of the fundamental law of the land- If a 
minister, never so godly, preach in a cloak, and not in a garoKnt 
canonical, he is bound to present him. If any person go to heara 
sermon from his own parish church, thoug;h there \>e no preaching 
there, and though he is Iwiimd by his baptismal vow to hear prea^- 
ing, this man is to be presented If a poor man hath not bread 
for his family, but what he earneth by his daily labour, and he 
work on a holiday, appointed by Romish institution, he is to be 
presented. If any person coming to church, do not stand up at 
the creed, do not bow at the name of Jesus, do not keep his nat 
off all the while, he must be presented. Now there are inall,rtre«- 
Bcoreandjourteen thousand churchwardens attdsidei-menia England 
every year ; and what a dreadful thing-is it, tohaveall these yearly, 
eiihit perjured perseodors, or persecuted ! 

" We have gotten most of the sober, trading part of the nation 
discouraged by citadons, excommunications, writs to take them 
excommunicated, imprisonments upon ecclesiastical accounts. Sy 
this means, thousands of famihes are already ruined, and many 
hundreds are ready to leave the land, and seek some other country 
where they may have liberty of conscience, and freedom from these 
devouring harpies. 

" We have got, instead of the gospel in the power and puri^ of 
it, a service collected out of the Romish books, the Mass, Breviary, 
etc. : which service of ours King James called an Ul-iung ma»t. 
We have got surplices, copes, tippets, cringings, etc., out of the 
Romish rituals, so that the papists themselves call it un opiA 
imitation of the mass. We have gotten a swarm of ecclesiastical 
ofBcers which the Scriptures never knew, nor reformed churches 
never owned. We have got a sort of proud prelates, of meati ex- 
tract, not of the highest rank for godliness, learning, and labour 
. in the world, nor the greatest champions for the reformed religion : 
yet very elate they are, affronting our nobiMty, trampling upon oor 
gentry, grinding to powder all that put not into their mouths, or 
offer not at their shnne ; insomuch that a gentleman of quality, of 
£3000 per annum, speaking to one of the said prelates lx>ldiy, but 
with due respect, the prelate, in a fume, answered—' What, i ' '" 
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S!f ihink that it iaJU for every Jack gentleman to speak thus to a 
hop V — deriding the gentry of our land as not worthy to speak 
to a peevish pre&te. Surely a gentleman of £500 per annum 
woula not be allowed to spea^ to nis postilion ! 

*• We have gotten all manner of misery to soul and body,— 
piagae, fire, sword, universal beggary, and, without seasonable 
mercy, the total ruin of the whole kingdoDtL" 

Such is the lamentable testimony of one of that time to the^fruits 
of restoring, in the rear of monarchy, that evil spirit — the Legion 
of Prelacy, which had been so well cast out. Let the reader bear 
in mind, that the sums of money here mentioned are but about 
the fourth part of what the same property would now produce, 
and it will give some curious results. In particular, tne dean 
and chapter property still continues to be valued by the clergy at 
abofat £290,000 per annum ; whereas at tJiat time it was estimated 
-^ £400,000 a year. 

Another curious fact presented is, that many of the assumed 
Wqgatives of the church, the growing infonnation of the people 
'aas wrested from it. Physicians, schoolmasters, and midwives, 
liave rescued themselves from the talons of the ecclesiastical har- 
-pics, and set a good example to the country at large ; and shall 
not the now mi^ty body of dissenters be able to do fox themselves 
• what the schoolmasters and midwives have done P 

We will now take a survey of the church as it appears at pre- 
sent; by which we shall, I trust, arrive at some useful ideas. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ENGLISH CHUBCH—CONTINUED. THE CHUBCHi AS AT PRESENT 

EXISTING. 



Why do the apostolical writings say — ** honour the king, and be sabject 
to principalities/' so often, but honour the apiritual prince, oreenaie, doth 
never occur ? .... Of these things in the apostolical writings, or in any 
near those times, there doth not appear any footstep or pregnant intima- 
tion. But supposing the church was designed to be one in this manner 
of political regiment, it must be quite another thing, nearly resembling' 
a worldly state, yea, in effect, soon resolving itself into one ; supposingj^ . 
as is now pretended, that its management is now committed to an ecclesi- 
astical monarch, it must soon become a worldly kingdom ; for such a. 
polity could not be upheld without applying the same means and engines, 
without practising the same methods and arts, whereby secular goveni- 
ments arc maintained. Its majesty must be maintained by conspicuous 
pomp and phantasy : its dignity and power must be supported by wealth 
which it must corrade and accumulate by large incomes, by exaction of 
tributes and taxes. It must exert authority in enacting laws for keeping 
its state in order and securing its interests, backed with rewards and 
pains ; especially as, considering its title being so dark, and groimded on 
no clear warrant, many always will contest it. It must apply constraint 
and force for procuring obedience, and correcting transgressions. It 
must have guards to preserve its safety and authority. It must be en- 
gaged in wars to defend itself, and make good its interests. It must use 
subtlety and artifice for promoting its interests, and countermining the 
policy of its adversaries. It must erect judicatories, and decide causes 
with the formality of legal process ; whence tedious suits, crafty pleadings, 
quirks of law and pettifoggeries, fees and charges, extortion and barratry, 
etc., will necessarily creep in. All which things do much disagree from 
the original constitution and designs of the Christian church, which is 
averse from pomp, doth reject domination, doth not require craft, wealth, 
or force to maintain it ; but did at first, and may subsist without any 
such means. — Dr. Barrow, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge in Charlea 
II,* 8 reign, and one of the brightest ornaments of the church of England, 

The national church groans and bleeds, " from the crown of the head 
to the sole of its feet," through the daily intrusion of unworthy men into 
its ministry. Patrons, parents, tutors, colleges, are annually pouring a 
torrent of incompetent youth into the church, and loading the nation 
with spiritual guUt Hence souls^are neglected and ruined, — ^bigotry and 
ignorance prevail, — church pride triumphs over church godliness, — and 
the Establishment is despised, deserted, and wounded. 

The Rev. Legh Richmond. 
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On the first glance of the outline of the church given in the last 
chapter, one would be ready to exclaim, here is a constitution 
carefully marked out, and filled up with abundant officers ; but 
when we come to examine it, we find it a constitution merely for 
collecting money, and not at all for moral discipline, as I shall 
presently show it continues to this day. We will, therefore, forth- 
with contemplate it as it now exists, and shall, I doubt not, arrive 
at some useful notions. 

First and foremost we have the king, head of the 
church, and defender of the faith. 

Of what use it is that the king should occupy this singular 
station it is difficult to see, except that it enables nim to appoint 
all bishops, and keep them subservient to his secular power. 

This was the object of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, and the 
Stuarts, and this influence has been exercised with the most fatal 
leBults to the character of the hierarchy and to religion ; but as to 
any active exertion of it for the good of the church, we may look 
for it in vain. No reform can t^e place in the doctrines of the 
church except at a convocation, and this cannot be summoned ex- 
cept by the king, in conjunction with the archbishops. Thus, not- 
withstanding the desires of a few good men, occasionallv appear- 
ing amongst the prelates or general cler^, the church has stood 
an object of wonder for its strange doctrines and want of moral 
discipline, amid the gp-owth of the public mind, while the scan- 
dalous lives of many of the kings, its legal heads, have heaped 
upon it unavoidable disgrace. One thing, however, has been 
made apparent by the close alliance of king and church in this 
nation — the monarchs have always looked upon the church as a 
public sponge, through which they could suck up, and squeeze out 
again at their pleasure, the wealth of the people. The clergy 
have gathered up the fees, and tithes, and donations given under 
many a pious delusion, and the kings have put their hands into 
die church-box and helped themselves with great delight. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, says Matthew of Paris, and other chroniclers 
of those times, to furnish his wars in the fourth year of his reign, 
took all the money, jewels, and plate out of the religious houses, 
making a rigorous search, and sparing not even the chalices and 
shrines. He reduced the lands of the church into knights* fees, 
making the bishops do military service for their baronies, and ex- 
pelled such as opposed the measure. His son Rufus trod diU- 
gently in his steps. Leland, Matthew of Westminster, and Mat- 
mew of Paris, all declare that he spared no manner of rapine or 
simony. As soon as bishoprics and abbeys became vacant, he 
seized upon all their temporalities, farmed them out to his favour- 
ites, or to such as, giving most for them, did not spare to rack the 
tenants to the utmost; the offices themselves he conferred, not 
on persons of merit, but sold them to the highest bidder, and thus 
raised great sums out of the church. At the time of his death he 
held in his own hands the archbishopric of Canterbury, the hi* 
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Ehopries of Winchester and Salisbury, and twelve abbeyB. Heniy 
I. continued the same (rustom, holding the primacy in his hsn^ 
five years, and regularly selling bishoprics, particularly that of Dur- 
ham, For £1000, an enormous sum in that day. Stephen, through 
his tronblesome reign, during which the whole country was pil- 
laged by armies, and reduced to famine, kept church lands, aod 
seized on church money wherever he could find it. Florence of 
Worcester says, that the bishop of Salisbury, dying, it is sapposei^ 
with not less than forty thousand marks in silver, besides gold, 
and a variety of rich ornaments in his castles, Stephen helped 
himself to it all. Heniy 1 1, reacted the same thing on the death 
of the archbishop of York in his reign ; and in 1 173, say Ralph 
CoBshall and Walter of Gisbom, there were no less than seven 
bisnoprica vacant, being held in his own hands — namely, Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Bath, Hereford, and ChicheBter ; 
and^ in 1175, twelve abbeys were vacant from the same cause. 
Bichard I., to enable him (o go to the crusades, exacted immense 
sums of money from both laity and clergy; and likenTse, on his 
return, to pay the ransom of his captivity in Germany, even seiziiig 
all the wool of the Cistercian monks, who had never before paid 
any thing, and compelling them to redeem it. He found, also, in 
Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, a very gainfiil subject This 
man, a true churchman, being wealthy, and seeing the king's ne- 
cessities, bought of him the whole county of Durham for an im- 
mense sum, being made earl as well as bishop of Durham. We 
find the same man still holding on his way to rank and power 
by his money. He purchased the lord chief justiceship of the 
king, not content witli being both earl and bishop ; and afier- 
wa^ the primacy. At length, glutted with spoil and honour, he 
prayed to be allowed to retire from the government of the king- 
dom ; and the king, inspecting the records, found that this good 
and faithful servant had exacted for him, within the two last 
years, from the people 1,100,000 marks. It was this miscreant 
that enableil John to seize upon the throne and destroy his nephew 
Arthur; and John repeated all the exactions and simony on the 
church practised by his ancestors. To give the history of the free- 
handed plunder of the church by king after king, would be ts 
write a volume ; it is enough to say, that it was continued through 
every reign. The Henries and the Edwards, in their contuiwil 
wars, had great occasion for money, and they did not fail to levy 
freely on the clergy, to the amount frequently of fifty or one hun- 
dred thousand pounds at a time,— monstrous sums for those days, 
but indicating that the church was a mine of wealth. At len^h 
Henry VIII. laid his bold hand on the whole booty, and swept it 
all into his capacious cirpt, to the amount of £30,503,400; the 
gold and jewellery he estimated at one million alone ; giving back 
j-ust what he pleased, and making even that still subject to the 
payment of his hrst-fruils and tenths. All which may be seen 
at Wge in the Cotton MSS.; Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials j 
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■^letman's History of Sacrilege; Speed, Stowe, and Camden. 
Kffaeea Anne finally took compURsion on the poor clerffj/, and wae, 
KiB aJreadf shown, cheated by the rich out of these first-truits and 
I Iraths. All this loving intercourse of king and church, in eveir 
I'pniod of our history, denionEtrateB that church property has al- 
■^^ys been deemed state property. The king, bomg head of the 
KfViiurcb, did what he thought proper with the cash he found in the 
B^oeiete of his lower raemhers : a fact which the clergy are now 
■iBtmoos to get rid of, raising the outcry of tested rights, that cant- 
I "word of all comiptionists when government would recall what it 

■ MpoB lent for political purposes. 
Iw Next wb have two abcrbisbops. 

W< For tbe existence of these men in a reformed church, the advo- 
BslLtes of the system have been sorely puzzled for a plea. For the 
■ftfehiniA. they could find a name in the New Testament, (he book 
K^ w&ch bU chm'ches should he fashioned, although the name 
■Junes but Uttle with the present office \ but for these men there 
ESkb not exist in the Scnptures ecen a name. They are nolo- 
■'lAbuely and integrally popish. They are standing^ monuments of 
I've wretched patchwork which was made by our kings, and called 
Is^lrefbraiation. They have no duties distinct from the bishops, nor 
■iS>et it appear that they have any jurisdiction over them. They 
Wtfia not appoint them — the king does, and they cannot remove 
BAem; they cannot, without the king's concurrence, call them to- 
■■fcUher in convocation. Their sole iise, therefore, seems to be " to 
v^ar their mitred fronts in courts and parUaments ;" to vote in the 
Vlr^n of ministers ; to nde their wide and opulent domains ; count 
yflirir enormous revenues, and dispose of good hvings to sons, brO' 
Kfters, nephews, cousins, and relations and dependants without 

■ ilatd, as their own interest, or the interest of ministers, reserved by 
■litecial agreement, may dictate. The system of nepotism was 
Vifever carried to a more scandalous extent in the court of Rome. 
Kj Two reasons, indeed, and two only, have been advanced for 
HtlieBe offices in a protestant church, — to add splendour to it, and to 
Wybrm ffrand prizeB,\>y viach learning and talent may be Btimulatcd 
nwexert themselves in the church. Most marvellous reasons they 
KJ^I "What is thej!plendoiir which should adorn the church of 
Pphtist? The splendour of princely revenues ? — of secular pomp 
Jifcid power? Why, then, did not Christ give snch to his apostles? 
B'^Wln' not invest nis infant church with this splendour, which 
V^Kiignt have charmed monarchs, attracted the nobles, and dazzled 

■ mie common people ? Why sent he them out to toil and poverty 
I '47ith empty purses ; without a scrip, or a change of raiment ? 

■ ^gain, 1 say, this is a most gross libel on Chnst and his or- 
W ^nances. 

W ' But this reformed church would have prizes held out to learning 
I and talent. Then let it give them to seciJar objects. Let learn- 
W fag and talent be rewarded as they ought,— roads enow are oi)en 
I ■*(> them. The army and navy may furnish grand prizes to talent; 
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church, it 

will not have us tu believe tbnt talent and learning are always to 
be found distinct from piety,— that piety cannot necessarily soEt 
in the same breast wilh them P If so, let us have piety alone, for 
so Christ and his church would demand. But if it In^ not bo, let 
your offers be such as pietu will seek, and talent and learning' will 
come along with iL The demand in this ease, as in all others, will 
insure a supply. In all great emergeneiea, men of the necessary 
character spring from obscurity as by miracle. The immense 
mass of talent, energy, learning, wit, genius, which slumbers in the 
great chaos of human society, quickened by the breath of high 
occasion, starts up, and is readv to cany tu ite accomplishment 
every mortal enterprise. This has been found marvelloufily the 
case in all revolutions of state, of mind, or morals. The French 
revolution is an instance at hand, and familisr to every one. 
What wit, what genius, what statesmeu and senators, what mighty 
generals, what an awftil conoucror, sprung from the body of the 
people to the amazement of tne worm, who would otherwise have 
gone forward on " the noiseless tenor of their way" unheard of. 
But the momentous crisis called them into activity ; and had that 
crisis been of an aspect as rehgious and beneficent as it was other- 
wise, actors as religious and beneficent in theirs would have conit 
forth Bs abundantly. Let, then, your prizes be adapted to theob- 
ject you desire. Yon will not be more foolish than the angler or 
the fowler ? They offer baits suited to the prey they would Iiike. 
They do not oHer grain to eagles, and live lambs to doves or fishes, 
Fba want acfke piely, and you olTer temptations to worldly-mind- 
edness, to unprincipled amttition, to the base, the time-ecrviag, and 
the rapacious ! At the sight of your prices of enormous wealth 
and political distinction, so absurdly held aloft, — "the very prttes," 
says a noble old writer, " which the devi! offered to our Saviour," 
— the worst of our species,— llie greedy of gold ; the pantera after 
pleasure and dissipation ; the hard, the ^grajniing, the shameless, 
ru^ in crowds to the temple doors, and shoulder away those who 
fain would enter and do the work of Christ for the work's saJcE. 
But where are your prizes for p^ ?— ay, where are they ? These 
are what are wanted iu a Christian church; and these are not 
palaces and parks, wide lands, a hundred thousand a year, or ac- 
cess to the circles of fiisbion and heartless splendour — tliey are a 
fair field for the exercise of a Christian pastor's luve and zeal, a 
dwelling amongst men with whom they can sympathize, and to 
whom they can communicate that spirit of Ufe which animates 
them,- their knowledge, and their refined aiFcctions. To possess 
these men, the church must offer what their nature seeks, and 
which vin preserve them pure ; but I must presently show, that 
not only is nothing of this kind ojlered, but ihut the door is carefully 
closed against men of this class by ihe deadly system of patronage. 
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We hate then twenty-four bishops. 

Here we have the appearance of coining upon scriptural ground ; 
but when we examine into fia^ts, we find we are as far off as ever. 
This reformed church would have us to believe that it is founded 
on the rock of ages, and organized in the strict principles of the 
New Testament ; yet in almost the only instance in wnich it has 
iretained the scriptural name, it has taken care to separate it from 
the scriptural office. So far from having any connexion, even 
nominally, with the gospel, in its archbishops, archdeacons, deans, 
chapters, and long train of officers of its spiritual courts, chancel- 
lors^ commissaries, surrogates, registrars, etc., etc. ; it has not even 
permitted its bishops to be the bishops of the Christian church in 
Its original purity. What sort of a reformation must that have 
been, which went not to the original model, but to that sink of 
all corruptions from which it professed to free and purify Chris- 
tianity ? St. Paul tells us that a bishop " must not be given to 
filthy lucre ; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, 
just, holy, temperate." But the bishop of the apostolic churches 
was synonymous with the elder and presbyter — was, in fact, the 
pastor of a flock. This is admitted by all the most celebrated 
commentators — ^and Mr. Scott, the esteemed commentator of the 
English church, among them. On chap. xx. of Acts, he says, 
that " the same persons are in this chapter called elders or pres- 
byters, and overseers or bishops ; it must, therefore, be allowed, 
that these were not distinct orders of ministers at that time.'' St 
Jerome, in the fourth century, expressly states how this original 
order of things was changed. "By the ordinances of Christ, 

Sriests and bishops were all one; but afterwards the emperor 
ivided them, and made bishops lords, and priests servants ; and 
this was the cause of envy, and quenched much charity ; for the 
ordinances of Christ are framed in meekness, in unity, and charity, 
and in contempt of riches and high estate." Johannes Parisiensis 
says, that when Constantine gave temporalities to the bishops, a 
voice was heard from heaven, crying, "This day is poison poured 
into the church !" Yet the English church, which affects to be so 
truly apostolical, has abandoned the scriptural bishops, and taken 
those which popery borrowed of Constantine. The English 
bishop has not an attribute in common with the apostolical. He 
is not the pastor of one flock, diligent in preaching, and caring 
for the comfort and salvation of his charge ; all this is devolved 
on the common clergy — and well would it be, if even they fulfilled 
it : but for the bishop, he has no flock at all ; preaching does not 
make part of his vocation ; he does not even come in contact with 
the clergy over whom he is nominally set, except once in three 
years, wnen he makes his hurried visitation to one or two of the 
chief towns of his diocese. When he does come in contact with 
his clergy, if we are to believe the Rev. Sidney Smith, than whom 
no man is better acquainted with bishops, it is too often as an in- 
quisitor and tyrant. 



"There is a prartice among some bishopB, wbich c. 
severely reprobated. They send for a clei^ynian, and insist illpon 
his giving evidence respecting the character and conduct of hw 
neighbourr-'Doi'shehunt? Doesheshoot? Isheindebt? Ishe 
temperate? Does he attend to hie parish?' etc. etc. Now,whatiil 
this but to destroy for a!i clergymen the very elements of social 
lire,~to j>ut an ctid to all confidence between man and man, — 
and to disseminate among gentlemen who are bound to live in con- 
cord, every feeling of resentment, hatred, and suspicion ? But the 
very essence of tyranny in to act as If the finer feelingG, like the 
finer dishes, were delicacies only for the rich and great, and that 
little people have no taste for them, and no right to Ihem." * 

In the exercise of prelatic tyranny over clergymen, Philpotts of 
Exeter has been the most undisguised. The successive cases of 
treatment of the Eev. Messrs. Head and Malkin, have established 
the lordly prelate's character for a» much overbearing insolence 
to his clergy, as his haughty temper on all other occasions has 
given him a much greater resemblance to Thomas ^ Becket than 
to Moses. 

Pliilpotts, on his visitation circuit in Cornwall, pubhely, in his 
charge, invited the Methodists to commune with the church, to 
unite their flocks, and become part and parcel of one religioiu 
body. On his very next visit, in lS3(i, he showed how very sin- 
cere he was in this afieclionntf invitation, by suddenly falling on 
the Rev, J. Malkin, the curate of St, Ives, a man generally beloved 
by the people, with the heinous charge of " attending a conven- 
ticle." Mr. Malkin proved that he &d not entered a Methodist 
meeting, for that was the conventicle meant, for two years. But 
he did not pretend to deny that his wife and children did occasion- 
ally, nor could he undertake to dictate to his wife's conscience. 
"If you cannot command your wife and family, sir," replied 
the haughty bishop, " you are not lit to be a minister of the Estab- 
lishmenL" " My Lord," rejoined the honest curate, " I received 
this gown from your Lordship's hands, and I now return it ^ you 
without a blemish^ — taking it off, and laying it down. "The 
inhabitants of St. Ives, reluctant to lose the services of their 
esteemed minister, sent a deputation to Phiipotta with an address 
signed by several hundred persona, praying him to restore Mr. 
Malkin to their church, hut in vain. 

In 183S, the bishop having ordered the clergy to read a certain 
formula at least four Sundays before a confirmation, Mr. Head, a 
clergyman of Feniton in Devonshire, wrote to assure him that he 
could not comply with his order, the form being contrary to cer- 
tain of the Thirty-nine Articles. To punish bo daring a piece of 
presumption against the infallible fiat of a bishop, Fhilpolts 
adopted this mode of inflicting effective chastisement. Inviting 

■ Letter to .\rchdEflcon Singleton, on the EcelesiaslLi:al Conuuia- 
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lir. Head to attend a confirmation at Honiton, he then and there, 
in preasjcnce of the assembled clergy, burst forth upon him, charge 
ifig bun with being forsworn, a slanderer, with having insulted 
Gkid when he insulted Dr. Philpotts, and with having done more 
than any man living to bring the holy rite of confirmation into 
oontempt. 

. Still more cowardly and atrocious than even this conduct of the 
n<ytoriou8 Philpotts, was that of Bloomfield, bishop of London, to 
Mr. Gompertz. Mr. Gomperte, a curate, for some time officiated 
in the village of Harlington, in Middlesex. He left Hariington 
for Little Bromley, but soon afterwards wished to return to Har- 
lington. For this purpose it was necessary to have a licence, and 
this licence the bishop refused on the ^ound of complaints against 
Mr. Gompertz's character. He had, m fact, been calumniated by 
a secret accuser, on the system exposed by the Rev. Sidney Smith. 
The bishop refiised to eive up the name of the accuser on the very 
plea, that without such secret communications it woiQd be im- 
poBsible to know what the conduct of clergymen was in many 
cases. The poor curate, thus cut off from all prospect in the 
church, and denied the knowledge of his accuser, brought his ac- 
tioh in the court of Common Pleas, 1837, where the whole was 
proved to be a most groundless slander, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
admitted for the defendant, that he could not substantiate the li- 
bellous allegations ; that his client had acted on a misconception. 
The jury gave Mr. Gompertz £200 damages. 

Now, how did this pious bishop act when he found that he had 
thus been persecuting an. innocent man on a false charge ? Was 
he not overwhelmed with shame and remorse ? Did he not drag 
the slanderer to the light, and hasten to make reparation to his 
victim? Nothing of the sort. He still declared his intention to 
refuse Mr. Gompertz a licence, and confessed, though reluctantly, 
that without sucn licence, or testimonial, from him, no other bishop 
woM license him for any other parish ! 

. Well may it be said by the Spectator, that, next to a chimney 
swreeper apprenticed to a ruffian by his parish, a curate without 
patrons is the most helpless of human bemgs. He crouches like 
a guilty creature before his diocesan, whose bureau may be the 
repository of some secret slander ; submission, fawning, and flat- 
tery mav all be tried in vain ; his stern and prejudiced censor 
may wither him with a frown or a sneer. Never did Tom Hood 
shine so in a pun as in his definition of a curate — 

The man who lives hard by the church. 

Such are a bishop's acts, his duties are not of the most celestial 
nature. To sit as a judge and law-maker in parliament ; to super- 
intend his great estates, and revenues of £70,000 a year, as in Lon- 
don, or £30,000, as Durham ; to preside in his court over a variety 
of secular matters. Yet would the members of the Establishment 
persuade us that these men are the legitimate successors and re- 
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presenlatives of the martyrs and lirst reformers of the Anglicwi 
ehuroh. Thw are not metnbore even of the anme clmrch. The 
present church is the church of Elizabeth — who, I have alreadr 
shown, was in heart a papist ; and in spite of her best-informed 
and besi-intentioned clergy, left as little (lifferenec between it and 
popery as possible; and would, with her good will, have le&nane. 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, Lambert, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, etc., held, 
as may be seen in their writiugs, or their oral testimoniw on their 
triak, widely difTerent doctrines; and in particular this, that the 
bieliopand priest are scripturally one. Henry VI 11. issued, in 1537, 
a Declaration, Kifped by Cromwell, his secretary, by the two arufa- 
bishops, eleven bishops, and various other learned pereons, " th&t 
the New Testament sanctions no degrees or distinctions in religious 
orders, but those of deacons or ministers, priests or bishops." Nor 
is this all. Mr. Conder, in, his able work on Nonconformity, has 
shown that the very same opinions have been avowed by many of 
the dignitaries and learned members of the present Establishment 
—Bishops Alley, Pilltinglon, Jewel, and Morton ; and by DoctoTS 
Willet, Whitaker, Humphrey, and Holland. The seatiments of 
good old Hugh Latimer have often been quoted, respecting lord 
bishops ■ — " This much I dare say, that since lording and loiterine 
hath come up, preaching hath come down, contrary to the apostW 
times ; for they preached, and lorded not — and now they Icmi, and 
preach not. For they that be lords will ill go to the plough j it ia 
no meet ullice for them ; it is not seeming for their estate. Thai 
came up lording loiterers i thus creeped in unpreaching prelates ; 
and so they have long continued. For how many uniearned pre- 
lates have we at this dav : and no marvel ; for if the ploughmen 
that now be were made lords, they would clean give over plongh- 
ing; they would leave offtheir labour, and fall to lording outri^t, 
and let the plough stand : and then both ploughs not walking, no- 
thing could be in the commonwealth but hunger. For ever since 
the prelates were made lords and nobles, the plough slandeth ; there 
is no worki the people starve. They hawk, they hunt, thcyiiud, 
they dice, ihey pastime in their j^elacies with gallant gentlemeii. 
with their dancing minions, and with their fresn companions! so 
that ploughing is set HBi<le, and by the lording and loitering, pre^h* 
lag and ploughing is clean gone. 

" But now, for the fault of unpreaching prelates, methinks I 
could guess what might be said for excusing of them. They are m 
troubled nith lordly living ; they be so placed in palaces; coiudied 
in courts ; ruffling m their rents ; dancing in their dominions ; bur- 
dened with embassages; pam]ieriagof their paunches, like antonk 
that maketh his jubilee ) munching in their mangers, and moiling 
in their gay manours and mansions, and so troubled with lording 
in their lordships, that they cannot attend it." — Sermon on tie 
Fhagh. 

The words of the venerable martyr, Tyadale, arc not less strik- 
ing: — " Woe to the realm where prelates are of the council! As 
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profitaUe are the prelacy to the realm with their counsel, as wolves 
to the sheep, as foxes to the geese ;* for there is no mischief, or 
disOFder, wnether it be in the temporal regiment or the spiritnal, 
whereof they are not the chief causes, and even the very founda- 
tion and spring; so that it is impossible to preach against any 
iniscluef, unless thou begin at them ; or set up any reformation in 
the world, except they are first reformed. They are as indurat as 
Pharaoh, and therefore persecute God's word, and the preachers 
thereof They stir up mischief in the world, setting princes to 
var ; they set into the consciences of kings, and persuade them 
what they nst — ^neither can any king have rest for them. They 
pretend tney are for God and the church, but their secret intent is 
to bring all under their power ; and when they are once set up on 

idgh, then are. they tyrants above all tyrants Bishops 

^lat preach not, or that preach aught save God's word, are none. 
of Christ's, nor of his anointing, but servants of the beast, whose 
mark they bear, whose word they preach, whose law they main- 
tain clean against God's law." 

Such are the sentiments of these great tights of the English 
Beformation, to whom our clergy now affect to look up to as the 
founders of their church: and what are the sentiments of the 
^ends of the Establishment in more modern times ? Dr. King, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and author of " Political and 
Ldterary Anecdotes w his oii^n Times," who died in 1763, says, — 
" To speak freely, I know nothing that has brought so great a 
reproach on the church of England as the avarice and ambition 
oi our bishops. Chandler, bisiiop of Durham, Willis, bishop of 
Winchester, Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, Gibson and Sher- 
lock, bishops of London, all died ^hamejvUy rich /f some of them 
wordi more than £100,000. I must add to these, my old antago- 
nist, Gilbert, predecessor to Drummond, the present archbishop of 
Yeik. Some of these prelates were esteemed great divines, and 
I know they were learned men, — but they could not he called good 
Christians, The CTcat wealth they heaped up, the fruits of their 
bishoprics, and which they left to enrich their famities, was not 
iheir own ; it was dm to Goa, to the church, and their poor brethren.*^ 

Blackwood's Magazine, the great champion of Toryism and the 
church, in a fearful article in Nov. 1830, on the present state of 
tile Establishment, than which nothing more startling and severe 
erer was written by its worst enemies, asks, — " Why is this man 
made a bishop ? He has been tutor in one family, or he is con- 
Bected in blood with another, or he enjoys the patronage of some / 
polluted female favourite of royalty, or he is the near relative of ' 

* At Blackburn, when making some alterations in the church, a piece 
of carved work was lately discovered, in which some wag of a workman 
had actually delineated this scene — the fox preaching to the geese. 

f These are said to have been Chandler's own words, on his death- 
bed, — ** / die shamefully rich" 
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at the nod of ihe premier he has been a traitor 
to the church in h. matter affecting her existence." 

Mr. Beverly gives the following list of hishopg as they were at 
the date of the publication of his Horrida HyBlris, in 1S26;— 
Tomline, Bishop of Winchester, tutor to Pitt. 

Haye, ■ Bristol, married a Mortlock, whose femii; 

covem the horough of Cambridge for 
the Rntland interest. 
Gloucester, tutor to the duke of Northum- 
berland. 
Chester, married into the Harvey family, 
Ely, tutor to the .duke of Rutland. 
Lincoln, brother to the earl of Chichester. 
Hereford, tutor to Lord Sidmouth. 
London, tutor to Prince of Orange. 
Bath and Wells, brother to Lord Ellen, 
borough. 



Bethel, 

Bloomfield, 

Sharpe, 

Pelham, 

Huntingdon, 

Howley, 



To these w 






tvadd:- 



Grey, Bishop of Hereford, brother of Lord Grey. 

Ponsonby, Derry, brotlier-in-law of Lord Grer. 

Ryder, Lichfield, brother of Lord Harrowby 

Bagot, Oxford, brother of Lord Bagot. 

Vernon, archbishop of York, brother of the late Lord Vernon. 

If such be the nature of English episcopacy, as delineated by 
its founders and friends ; if it exists only for purposes of slate, or 
the aggrandizement of political tools and feinily flatterers, to what 
part of the system must we look for that moral disciphnc whieh a 
CJhristiaii church requires P Is it to the archdeacons and their 
deputies P They are busied in the bishop's courts, collecting his 
revenues, or transacting his secular matters of wills and Ucences ; 
and as to those archidiaconal functions which have refia^nce to 
the moral conduct and personal duties of the parochial clergy, the 
Rev. Dr. Nihill, one of their own body, declares that " any arch- 
deacon who should attempt to revive the full powers with whieh. 
he is theoretically armed, would only espose himself and the 
church to derision." 

Is it then to the deans and chapters we must turn ? Why, fliese 
are mere excrescences in thid diseased and disjointed system. 
They have no vital connexion with any part of it. They exist 
only for themselves; and have been ha]mily termed the rotten 
boroughs of the church, Tiie deans and ehaplers nominally elect 
the bishops ; but this is mere farce— the ministers of the crown do 
it virtually. The only real functions of die chapters are to per- 
form service in the cathedrals, and to keep tliem in order. For 
this they possess about half a million of yearly income. Their 
only object is to draw clerOTmen from thdr own proper livings, 
to duBler in idleness rouTid these great buildings, thufl aggravating 
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Aie already crying sin 6f pluralities, — which pluralities the canons 
of the church declare to be " execrable before God." * 
: In thus goin^ through this great and imposing pageant of oixr 
national Estabhshment, endowed with its ten millions a year, and 
crowded with its archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, pre- 
bendaries, vicars-general, chancellors, commissaries, surrogates, 
registrars, proctors, apparitors, etc. etc., we can discover no real 
system of moral discipline ; no effective connexion between these 
officers and the parish clergy. These live as the ancient Dan- 
ites did, " every man doeth what seemeth good in his own eyes j** 
and who shall hinder himP The archdeacon may, if his own 
hands are clean — which they seldom^ are, being generally one of 
those " execrable before God," — a pluralist, a sinecurist, a non- 
resident, most probably one of the "sect of prebendaries," as 
Cranmer calls tnem, " good vianders, too much given to belly 
cheer;" he may cause the churchwardens to present such 'delin- 
quents in the bishop's court ; and the bishop may reprimand or 
menace ; and what will they heed ? Nothing ! They know that 
neither archdeacon nor bishop has power to eject them from their 
livings. They boast of their independence of the people, as one of 
tiie chief beauties of tfleir system ; and they may boast of their 
independence of the bishop, lor it is equally positive. Let the bi- 
shop bring a guilty clergyman before hi^ tribunal ; convict and 
sentence him to deprivation ; he turns upon his diocesan with the 
stubborn truth, that his living is his freehold, in many cases a 
purchased freehold, and who shall deprive him of it ? Let at- 
tempt be made to carry the sentence into effect, the dehnquent will 
appeal from court to court till the costs amount to from four to 
seven thousand pounds, and which he knows how to cast entirely 
<m the bishop. Such a power of expulsion is, in fact, no power at 
aQ. Bishop Porteus tried it, and it has been tried in a few instances 
since, but prelates in general know better how to spend their re- 
venues, and so all control of the clergy becomes a dead letter. 

• The collegiate church of SouthweU, a village of Nottinghamshire, 
has sixteen of these " good vianders " belonging to it, with incomes of 
from £300 to £600 each ; and these prebendaries, with the vicars-choral, 
sfausxe amongst them twenty-three livings, most of which they supply with 
curates, seldom or ever see the places themselves ; and besides this, are 
compelled by tenure of the prebend to desert their own proper Uvings 
fat three months every fourth year to officiate in this church. The con- 
sequence is, that effective duty is done no where. The vicar of St. 
Mary's, of this town, a parish of 30,000 inhabitants, has been recently 
performing his prebendal duties at this village, while his own large 
parish has been committed to curates ; and, as often happens where a 
man has too many irons in the fire, one of these deputies got drunk, 
staggered up on tiie Sunday morning into the pulpit, gave out the after- 
noon prayers, committed other similar eccentricities, to the amazement 
of the people, and finished, on discovering his blunder, by bursting into a 
gi^at horse-laugh. Of course the man was removed, but not the scandal. 
"^lat Edition, 
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Thos, haring shown that the whole English hierarchy, with its 
coLtrt^ and officers, exists merely for splendour, for political and 
personal objects, we must now contemplate the parish clei^as 
an independent My, and (he only body actually employed for ptir- 
poaes of religious instruction. To do this properly, we will in- 
quire how these ministers enter the church, what kind of men does 
enter, and what l(ind is kept out. 

A foreigner, well acquainted vrilh the general character of Eng- 
lishmen ; who had leamt our spirited love of freedom ; who ksev 
the bcence of remark assumed by our newspapers; our feverish 
anxiety for the parity of parliamentary elections i the ferment 
they invariably throw the whole n ' ' . i . . 



(joire into the mode of appointing our national teachers of re- 
bgion. When he saw the jealous core with which we cling to 
evciy imagined right ; that to assume an air of dictation m the 
smahest of our amirs, — to say 1o a gentleman, — " Take this man 
for your groom, or your gamekeeper ; " nay, to the poorest pairp^ 
who receives his weekly dole at the workhouse,— "Lay out jonr 
money in this or that manner— ailh this or that person;" to tell 
the very scavenger in the street to hold his broom in a manner 
different to that dictated by his own well-salistied mind, — I say, 
when he saw the wrath and indignation with which such inter- 
ference would be received; what must be his ama^e to lind that 
this great, this wise, this libern-loving, this tremblingly sensitiTe 
people, most readily abandoned all right of private judgment in 
the choice of its most important functionaries— the tcachera of re- 
ligion, and that to the most stupid, most wicked, and venal of ihe 
community P The immediate conclusion at which he would arrive 
must be, that, as a nation, we were lotally devoid of a religions 
feeling. He never, otherwise, could comprehend how we can thus 
lay down our beloved free-will on the most sacred of occa.sionB,an 
occasion vitally afiecting the eternal well-being of ourselves and 
children ; to say notliing of the shame of being duped and preyed 
oa in the most open manner, by the greedy and the ignunnt. 
How we can take fire Ht a single phrase-in a discussion over ota 

ne, and run out and shoot at one another ; how we can enter 
into the most bitter, endless, and ruinous contentions about die 
direction of a hedge or a ditch, — and yet cansufier ourselves to put 
our consciences into the keeping of mercenary statesmen, pamper- 
ed prelates, and heavy-headed country squires, to be trealed as a 
nation of children or idiots ! 

This amazing spcclacle is produced by one of those anomalies 
of the English mind that (ill the world with wonder. We are 
burningly aiive to our rights when we once comprehend them j 
but (he rairatle of the thing is, that custom has such a power of 
blinding us, that in. many cases, where other people would aes 
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through the subject matter in a moment, we stand with our eyes 
open, out perceive nothing ; our senses are bound up as by witch- 
craft ; we go about in a sort of noon-day somnambulism, and our 
neighbours laugh in our faces, and pick our pockets at pleasure. 
"When we wake, however, it is with a sudden start, and with a 
terrible spirit of retribution upon us. Let us see if we cannot 
burst from our trance. 

The present situation of the English church is this Here is a 

glorious nation, the most powerful and refined, and, with the ex- 
ception of America, the most free in the world ; a nation impatient 
ofoespotism, and intolerant of monopoly ; which has spent millions 
of money, and thousands of lives, to break the tyranny of Buoha- 
parte; which has cast down the monopoly of parliamentary repre- 
sentation ; the monopoly of trade to the East ; and yet sits g^Uietly 
onder the most fooUsh, fatal, and insulting monopoly imaginable. 
The privilege of choosing its own ministers of religion is snatched 
firom it ; yet it bears it : it sees this privilege usurped by tlie sordid, 
the ignorant, the worldly-minded j by the distant, the unknown, 
by anybody but itself, and yet it feels no resentment. It sees the 
dissenters exercising this right, and flourishing under it, yet it 
feels no shame ; it beholds their ministers orderly and zealous, — 
its own, scandalous and apathetic, yet it is not roused to self- vin- 
dication. This is a spectacle sufficiently degrading, but it is a 
nart only of the marvel. It sees its church livings openly sold to 
the highest bidder, however unqualified or profligate, and the 
whole land polluted with simony from one end to tne other. 

A calculation founded on the population returns of 1821, makes 
the following the state of church patronage : — 

Livings in the gift of the crown 1,048 

bishops . . . . . 1,301 

-^ deans and chapters . 982 

universities .... 743 

private people . . . 6,619 

. 10,693 

The first are notoriously made use of by ministers to purchase 
adherents. By means of these, parliamentary votes are bought, 
and popular liberty sold. By means of these, con'upt legislators 
and corrupt subservient parsons are dispersed through the country 
to aid the views of government. Dunng the long reign of the 
Tories, which has heaped such debt and difficulties on our heads, 
these state-beneficed parsons were Joud in the pulpits, busy at 
public meetings and public dinners, busy in all houses where they 
nad access, especially those of the squirearchy, disseminating those 
doctrines which have brought us to the brink of ruin. 

The livings in the gift of the bishops go, of course, amongst 

'.their sons and relatives, or to the slaves of. government, for whom 

they were expressly reserved as the price of the bishop's own 
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preferment. " There is, loo, a species of simony," says the autbor 
of Eecleatastical Reforni, a beneficed clergymaiij in 1792, "which 
prevails in our church, styled petticoat simost; where a clecgy- 
man, by marrying the niece or daughter of a bishop, becomes a 
pluraUst of lawe income, his lady being portioned out of the 
church. I could point out several persons now living; but it 
. might Eeem invidious, and shall therefore only instance a noto- 
I rioQB one. The dean of Canterbury married a daughter of Arch- 
bishop Potter's, and became possessed of six or seven pieces of 
preferment, to the amount of above £4000 a year of the church 
revenue, by way of marriage portion." 

This was the man satirized by Hogarth, in the print of the 
" Ass laden with Preferment ; " but, so far from being abashed by 
the sarcasm, he publicly declared that Mr. Hogarth was mistaken 
in making his back bend under the load, for he could bear a great 

The livings in the hands of deans, and chapters, and universi- 
ties, every one knows, are snugly divided amongst their own mem- 
bers; those of private people, of course, go amongst the sons and 
relations of the patrons, but if these are wanting, they are publicly 
sold to the highest bidder. The traffic in church Uvings is one itf 
the most notorious things in England. The oath on the instilu- 
(inn to A living is studiously framed in the most solemn and par- 
ticular manner to prevent this sin of simony ; but it matters not, 
— he who does not boggle at simony, will not hoggle at an oath. 
Public offices are opened in London for the sale and purchase of 
livings ; and I have in my possession a printed circular letter of 
one of the holy agents— a letter industriously introduced amongst 
the clergy, patrons, and those concerned in such affairs. In this 
" he submits to the clergy,"— these are his own words, — " a scale 
of charges for business intrusted to his care; he also takes this 
opportunity to express his acknowledgments for the eiteiaive 
patnmage he hm had duniuj the la4t ten years, and to assure the 
clergy, that every commission confided to his care will continue to 
be executed with fidelity and promptitude, 

"INTRODUCTORY FEE, ONE GUINEA. 
7b he considered as part payment of the ^st comtnisgioit exeeediojf 
that aiaount, 

T if the purchase-money does 
" For the sale of an advowson , > not exceed £4000, 2^ per 



For the purchas 




^ if the purchase-money is 
iiivowsoii )- above £4000 and under 
J £7000, 2J. per cent. 

ForthesaleofanextpresentaA'^ ^' Pi™^-"",""^? ." 
tion to a living r ^^""^ £7000 and under 

tiontoaUTing j £10,000, 2 per cent. 



^5 per "cent, on the amount of 
' one year's emolument. 
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-Porthepurchaae of a next pre-|^ .S^/^jJ^gJi^rf pj^, 
sentation to a hving . . . j ^gnt. ^ ' ^ ^ 

" For the sale of a chapel • 

«* For the purchase of a chapel . . . , . 
"For procuring a foreign chap-"" 

laincy 

" For procuring lectureship . . 
*^For procuring a curacy for a 

client in orders 

" For procuring an exchange of a 

living or a curacy . . • , 

** Every deaeription of clerical business transacted ; livings valued, 

etc. etc, 

" FOR EVERT LETTER WRITTEN, 3s, 6d,** 

He then proceeds to inform the clergy, that he has always the 
names of several highly respectable clergymen on his books, and 
can supply at a day or two's notice deputies to those who incline 
to be absent : that he has always an extensive list of livings for 
sale, curacies vacant ; livings, cnaplaincies, and curacies for ex- 
cfaan^. Begs them to remark, that all communications to and 
from nim are strictly conjidential, offers his services to spare them 
ail publicity in advertising, etc., and then boasts that he has been 
already employed by upwards of 5000 clergymen 11! 

Accordingly advertisements appear every day in the public 
papers, offenng advowsons and next presentations for sale, or seek- 
ing to purchase such ; and even the evanffeUcal cler^ are not too 
evangelical to enter the sheepfold of Christ by this simoniacal 
^Iden ladder ; and thus, in the express terms of Christ himself, 
•brand themselves as " thieves and robbers." The law allows the 
sale of advowsons ; and to purchase an advowson, a clergyman 
therefore thinks no simony. It is the law, he says, and therefore 
not wrong. No ! not wrong, when your canons declare it simony ? 
when you swear a solemn oath that you have obtained the living 
neither by money nor favour ? What the law contemplates is, the 
sale of advowsons from one layman to another : but it is the clergy- 
man who volunteers himself as a purchaser, and does purchase 
with a clear knowledge that he outrages the spirit of the law, 
though he evades the letter ; that he actually commits moral si- 
mony, and perjures himself by taking the most solemn oath on the 
English Statute-Book. But law or not law, advowsons which the 
law permits, but the canon forbids, or next presentations which 
both forbid, it seems all one to the clergy, — there are plenty of 
purchasers ; and their agent boasts of having had his 5000 custom- 
ers for his simoniacal wares. 

In 1824, Mr. Robins sold in Regent Street, the next presentations 
. of seven livings, Wanstead and others, in Essex, contingent on 
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the lives of Mr. and Mrs. \V. T. P. L. Welleslev, aged thirty 
and Iwenty-five years respectively, ihe ages of ihe incum^ 



ranging 1 



from forlv-six t 



sixty-two. These were eagerly pur- 



I 
I 
I 



chased by clergymen, and brought, a sum total of £13,2^. 

In the summer of IHH, goiiw one day into the Auction Mart, 
Bartholomew Lane, I found George Robins in the act of doiii- 
mencing the sale of several church livings. Mounted at his ele- 
TBted desk with hammer in baud, he was addrewing a crowd of 
clergymen, and others, many of them regular speculators in 
church livings, in (his style: — "Now,gentlemen,l have some prime 
things for you to-day. The church, let me remind you, genlJemen, 
is now become the only good speculation. It is the onhj line in 
which ^ou can establish yourselves, or your sons, hke gentlemen, 
and with a chance of success. The army and navy amid to be 
good things, but I need not tell you, wlio are a ^vilish deal 
cleverer than myself, that it's nn go there now. War, gentlemen, 
is a had spec— it's over, I can tell you, to the end of [he world. 
Yon may get. a commission, and then go imd broil in Bengal, get 
the yellow fever in Jamaica, imprison yourself on the rook of 
Gibraltar, or doze away your life in a country barrack ; but as for 
promotion — don't you wish you may get it ! Law used to be good, 
but it is oBfrdiine now by a pretty heap. There are good thiocs 
Htill to be got in the law, but then there are a deuced multitude 
after them, and let me remind ye of one thing-_you cannot ht^ 
'em! The church, my friends, that's the profession, that's the 
only genteel, gentlemanly, and certain profession. And why 
attain f Because, you can certainly buy Xhe beat of livings, you 
t2iat have the money; and here's, in the first place, a good specie 
men of what's to be had. Let me see— the income of this living 
is altogether £2000 now the tithes are commuted, which are them- 
Belves ;£I000, and no bother now about collecting. It's a rent, 
now, gentlemen ; it's a rent, and comes in cheerfully, easily, gra- 
ciously— almost of itself. It's within thirty miles of London, in a 
fine sporting neiehbouthood, and"— 

" How old 's the incumbent?" shouts a short, round, thick man 
in rosty black, with a great bundle of papers in liis band. 

" Old P— why, my friend, you could not well wish him older, he ^ 
turned eighty. 

" And means to h to a hu died cried another voice. 

" Is he ill ?" bawls anotl 



"Is he ill?" say 
gentlemen; 1 do n t hk t 
learaed friend here m 
under the desk, the I gal b 
friend has seen hin 1 )> nd I d 

ill, old — ?" 

" Why no, not iii esaclly. I should 




" That's a delicate point, 

nto delicate matters, but my 

I ale young man sitting close 

f hurch livings—" my learned 






n teli you.''- 



•Isbe 



t say HI, but he 'i not 



I cautious, f 



itlemen. The worthy old man, be 
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wtys, 18 not t??, but he's not strong, and when a man is turned eighty, 
and is not strong, why, I leave you to judge for yourselves. Dcr 
pend upon it, he's soon for kingdom come. 

The next presentation was knocked down for £10,000. 

Mr. Robins seeing a youth ^ith me, now fixed his attention 
on me. 

•* Now, sir, I have just the thing .for you. That young gentle* 
man won't want a living for these ten years. Ay, 1 'm a judge in 
age — ^he's about fifteen — in ten years, he's taken orders, seen a 
little of the world, tried his hand as a curate here and there, got 
the heart of some rich old bishop's handsome daughter, and at 
twenty-five, a good age, a very nice age, wishes to settle down in 
his parsonage. As he's well off himself, and's got a warm wife, 
he does not want any thing extravagant-^rather, a pleasant neigh- 
bourhood, and easy duty — and here it is. Population of the whole 
perish only 347 ; excellent shooting ; income, £600 a year. The 
meumbent is fifty, but, as my learned friend said of the last worthy 
old gentleman, is not strong, I give him at the farthest ten years 
-^nd there you are ! " Of course, as- 1 did not want this good 
thing, and plenty of others did, it was quickly knocked off to a 
itodof the little thick man in rusty black ; and I retired, wondering 
what could be said in defence of a church where such shameless 
and irreverent, heartless trafl5c as this was daily going on in the 
fece of all London, except what George Robins nimself said for 
it, " that it is a certain speculation for those who Jiave money, ^ 

** The commerce in the souls of men," says their own Mr. Scott, 
in his Commentary on the Revelation, " is the most infamous of 
all trafiics that the demon of avarice ever devised, hut hy no means 

uncommon The slave trade, cruel, unrighteous, 

and hateful as it is, is not the worst traffic of our land—for the 
souls of men are traded for by those who take the care of them, 
for the sake of the emoluments, and the abundance of the delica- 
cies obtained by itj and then, either leave them to perish in 
ignorance, or poison them by heresy, or lead them on the road to 
liell by a profligate example." " A clergyman," says the author 
of Ecclesiastic^ Reform, "upon his institution, swears that he 
ffdve not the least, consideration whatever, either himself directly or 
indirectly, nor any person for him, with his privity, knowledge, or con- 
sent, when perhaps he had been personally treating with the 
patron for the purchase, and even present at the payment of the 
tooney. I was witness to a notorious instance, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, where both patron and incumbent were present at the 
payment; yet the latter, a few days after, took the simoniacal 
oath, without a scruple, and now resides upon that benefice, near 
Atherston, in Warwickshire." 

But volumes might be advanced on this subject. It is a thing 
flo notorious, that I shall here stop, only adding, that in general no 
decency or precaution is taken in these bargains : when there is 
any sense at sh^me, or tenderness of conscience left, a man's friend 



or lawyer bnya the living, and presents him to it : he has osvt to 
paythe money, and swear that he has nnt paid ii. 

The conBequence of tills base venality, of tliis hardened, ehame- 
less traflic in souls, ia, that almost all good men are thrust out of 
the church, by their conscientinus scruples against the oatfas and 
Bubscriptioii to the Articles, as Millon tells us he was, or by the 
mere weight of money ; and it is inundated with those who have 
no conscience, no scruples, and who hare consequently covered it 
with disgrace — with nne gentlemen, fos-hunters, haunters of 
levees, drawing-rooms, theatres, operas, clubs, taverns, races, 
hells, and places of worse name ; flatterers of the great ; fluttereis 
in assemblies and saloons ; card-players, diceis, cock-fighters, 
boxers; men who are to be found alt over the continent, and in- 
deed the world — except at hom« ; men who draw their annual thou- 
sands from their parish livings, but s^nd them in Italy, France, 
Germany, or perhaps so near tiome as m London ! where they are 
on tiptoe after promotion, in that church in which they already 
disdain to work. An eminent aothor, who has had occasion to 
mix much amongEt this class of men for these forty years, ob- 
served to me, that he could say but little good of them : — " They 
are," said he, "such an unsettled generation; they cannot rest, 
they cannot stay at home, being ^Vays agape after some fresh 
preferment." "There has been, says the Rev. J. Acaster, in Us 
"Church in Danger from Itself," "always a great and fearM 
lasity in this respect. Had not this been the case, the church 
would never have groaned under such a swarm of inEufficient-and 
worthless creatures, as Hooker quaintly observes, — and who, be- 
sides endangering the souls of millions, have brought the priestly 
oftiue into much contempt, and alienated the mincb of men from 
the Establishment of the land." He adds, " Nearly four-fifths of 
the parishes throughout the whole kingdom have no resident in- 
cumbent. They have none to watch over them, to feed them, to 
care for their best and highest interest ; none to whom they resort 
for advice, counsel, or succour, in all ^e trials, sorrows, temptSi- 
tdons, and diffictdties ; none to soothe and comfort them on the 
bed of affliction and death. Their legal, paid, riffhtfid, and most 
solemnly avowed instructors, are fled. Some, they never see ot 
hear for _five, ten, fifteen, t^eniij, and even thirty yean together. 
Soma, again, are bom, brought vp, marry, have fanaliea, live, and 
die, and enter into efem%, mlhout ever once teeing or hearing ttw" . 
legal teacher. I speak of numerous facts in all the above instances 
aithin my oicn knowledge, and of several incumbents, whose 
churches and parishes I can see from the place in which I sit and 
write; so that in regard to the incumbents, there are miUiont 
tAnmgh the kind tcho have, literalla, no man that carethjbr their 
BOuU. What a consideration ! What a fearful consideration I 

" And all this is known, and yet tolerated ! Yes, it is known, it 
is tolerated; it is often facihtated by those whose duty it is to 
stand in the gap ; and what is still more fearful and alarming, ti 
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M hatred from remedy by the dispenaatione and licences of our tpir^ual 
rulers!* 

" Why," asks Blackwood's Magazine, after a similar question re- 
specting the bishops, *' is this stripling invested with-an import- 
ant dignity in the church ? He is the illegitimate son of a mem- 
ber of the royal family ; or he is the same of some nobleman ; or 
he belongs to a family which, in consideration of it, will give the 
ministry a certain number of votes in parliament. And why is 
this man endowed with a valuable benefice? He has potent 
interest ; or it will prevent him giving fm^her opposition to mea- 
sores for injuring tne church ; or he nas voted at an election for a 
ministerial candidate ; or his connexions have much election in- 
fluence ; or he is a political tool of the ministry. . » . The 
disposal of church patronage in this manner is not the exception, hut 
the rule ; it is not a matter of secrecy, or one which escapes observ- 
ation ; it is looked upon as a thine of course ; and so far has the 
monstrous abuse been sanctioned by custom, that, while no one 
expects to see a vacancy in the church filled according to merit, 
.the filling of it in the most profligate way scarcely provokes 
rejurobation. 

" A great number of livings are private property. On what 
principle are they disposed of? The owners fill them without the 
^ist regard for quahfication ; they practically giye them to their 
relatives while yet in the womb or in the cradle ; and these relatives 
enter into orders for no other reason than to enjoy them as private 
fortunes : or, clergymen and others buy such Uvings solely for private 
hene/U. In the appointment of curates, those are chosen who are 
the cheapest, the least formidable as rivals, and in consequence, 
the most disqualified : care for the interests of the church is out 
of the question. 

" These are some of the inevitable consequences. In the first 
place,' the ofiice of clergyman is sought by the very last people who 
ought to receive it. Before it is decided that a youth shall be a 
barrister, a physician, an officer in the army, or even a member of 
a mechanical trade, it is ascertained that he possesses the requisite 
ability and turn of mind ; but his lack of these is too often the 
reason on which it is decided that he shall be a clergyman. How- 
ever brainless or profligate he may be, he must still enter into holy 
orders, because his Mends have property or interest in the church, 
f'erhaps they select him for it in preference to his brothers, be- 
cause he happens to be Hoe dtnce of the family. While the most 
improper men are thus iinpelled to enter into holy orders, the most 
.fitting men are restrictedf firom it What can the man of talent 
and piety hope for as a clergyman, if he be destitute of fortune and 
friends? Preferment is to nim impossible ; his merit alone is a 
positive bar to it. He can scarcely regard a curacy as an attain- 
able matter, — for his ability might make him too popular ; his in- 
tegrity might incapacitate him for joining in an illegal bargain ; and 
his piety might bring on him the imputation of evangefism. To 
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give all this the most comprehensive powers of mischief, almcst 
any man may, bo far as concerns ahiUty and character, gwn ad~ 
miasian to holjr orders. A clergyman may be destitute of religioua 
f^ehng; he may be grossly immoral; he may discharge his duIiM 
in the most incompetent manner, and lose his floci; he may 
almost do any thing BhoTt of legal crime, and still he will ndtber 
fbrfeit his Uving. nor diaw upon nimself any punishment. . . . 
Can a lingle reanoH b» urged, why t/iis nwiu^out state of things should 



I 



I 



?" 

This, surely, will be enough for any man of reason or feeling : a 
' 'ption otthe church, inade by its own friends, representing it 
pernicious, prolli^te, and nationally disgracemi than any 
church which ever existed, scarcely excepting the papal id iU 
worst days. Mr. Acaster does not hesitate to declare that, nnlesE 
unhoped'fbr reformation comes, it must speedily fall. Not b syl- 
lable more is necessary ; yet, before taking leave of it, let us see 
in what light it is held by intelligent foreigners j for they can have 
no interest to contend with, no partiality or prejudice to blind their 
judgment. The Geiman prince Piickler Muscau, who a few yenra 
ago visited England, describes the strange sensation it prodac«d 
in him to see clergymen (lying over hedge and ditch afl^er the 
hounds, or bettin" on the race gronnd ; to lind prelates with their 
£50,000 a year who never preached, pastors who never saw their 
flocks, and in Ireland oi^En with several thousands a year, and no 
flock Bt all. He came to one place in which the protestant cler- 
gyman, compelled to preach once a year in his parochial church 
by tie terms of his induction to the office, was obliged to get a 
catholic to act ob clerk for him, there being no single protestant in 
that or the adjoining parishes. Another foreign nobleman also 
gives this 



" An English clergyman is a man of distinguished birth, suf- 
roiinded by a numerous family, provided with a rich benefice, liv- 
ing in luxury, participating in every pleasure, in all the enji^mentB 
of the world, playing, hunting, dancing, attending the IheMreB, 
neither grave nor serioui, unless nature nas made him so : he is 
one who hoards his emolomcnts in order to settle his children'; 
who spends his fortune in wagering, in horses, in dogs, sometimes 
Jwben he is thoughtless and devoid of foresight) with a mistress ; 
in any event, giving little to the poor, and leaving their care, and 
the fulfilment of duties which he disdains, to some unfortunate 
te, who for a miserable stipend is obliged to exhibit the virtues 
which the incumbent despises and neglects. 

" A black dress, but not distinguished in its cut from that of the 
rest of society, is worn by clergymen of frm tnts, bv those younger 
i of noble families, who only belong to the chur ' 



quence of the fortune it provides for them. These are the priests 
* t Epsom, Doncaster, and Newmarket, at 
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the sportine parties of Norfolk and Yorkshire, than in the pulpit 
The dericsu costume interferes in England with none of the en- 
jcyments of the world ; those who wear it do not hesitate to appear 
at balls and routs, or in opera stalls, and they have no scruples at 
being seen in a box at the Adelphi or the Olympic. 

** There arc very few clergymen who know the number, or the 
names, or the wants of the poor of their parish ; these matters they 
ecmsider as being out of the pale of their obligations. They are 
not seen leaving their commodious dwellings to sit by the hed of 
the sick, or to carry to the chamber of death the consolations of 
religion." — (Great Britain in 1833, hy Baron d^Haussez.) 

Here, then, let us pause, with this concluding observation. There 
are fond friends of the church who will say all its ministers are 
not snch. They are not. We will hope and believe that there 
are not wanting really good men amongst them ; but how few 
Must they be under such a system ! There is one class, indeed, 
which does not rank amongst th« profligate ; a class which goes 
under the name of " ffood sort of men." And what are these good 
wnrt of men ? Why, they are men who regularly read their Sunday 
sermon, and are sober and quiet when they are seen. They are 
men that one should not blame if they were merely laymen ; and 
shonld not blame now, except that they do nothing hat read their 
sermon ; that on week days they are scarcely to be found in their 
parish three hours ; or if they be, it is citner farming or dining 
with the squire. As to visiting the poor, enlightening their ig- 
norance, comforting their harassed minds, sitting by the sick bed 
and cheering the sinking soul with views of a better world, pro- 
moting schools for the children, contributing to the wants of their 
humble parishioners, or, in short, exercising one of the many im- 
portant functions implied by the very name of a village pastor, 
these good sort of men are utterly strangers to the whole business, 
and often totally unfit for it, were they disposed to attempt it. I 
knew the rector of a large country parisn, with at least 500 in- 
habitants, who the year round, excepting during the shooting 
season, when seen at all, was only seen to mount his gig imme- 
diately after breakfast, and drive away ; — where he went, nobody 
seemed to know or inquire ; all that was known of him was, that 

Much to himself he thought and little spoke. 
And, undeprired, his benefice forsook. 

The poor people, when in need of sympathy and solace under the 
loss of their dearest relatives, or whenever the cheering voice of 
true religion is most precious, would as soon have thought of seek- 
ing it from the village butcher, as from him ; when on meir death- 
b^, they would as naturally have looked for the prayers of the 
village pinder. They might venture to open their hearts to the 
squire in some of their little troubles, and ask him to see that there 
was a school for their children, but to have told them that they 
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should go to the rector on these occasions, as their appointed ad- 
viser and best friend — they would have been stricken into a strange 
sUence ; and if you asked the cause of it, — ** Oh ! the rector was such 
a gentleman, and so close, and they reaUy did not know much of 
him ;" (after ten years* possession of the living ;)— and yet they 
would add in their ienorant -simplicity, *' but he is a good sort of 
man ; he regularly .does service once a week, and marries and 
buries all himself!" What would Bernard Gilpin or Geoige Her- 
bert have said to this "good sort of man?" Nay, what would 
Fenelon, and many a good catholic have said? — ^mucn more the host 
of missionaries of all creeds, who have put their lives in their hands, 
and gone out to encounter and dwell amongst the savages of every 
savage region of the world. Eliot, Zeisberger, Brainerd, Swartz, 
Hans Egede, Jens Haven, or the pious and unwearied Herrnhuters? 
These good men, be they of what church they will, are the salt of 
the earth ; and be they bound up with whatever system they may, 
we acknowledge them the beneficent children of that benefioeni 
Christ, who siSfered all evil and wrought all good. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FBIESTCBAFT IN IBELAND. 



\ 



But to go a little deeper into this matter of legal establishments. Does 
Mr. Conon, or you, think, that the king and parliament have a right to 
prescribe to me what pastor I shall use f If Uiey prescribe one which I 
know God never sent, am I obliged to receive him with a clear con- 
science till I know he is ? And even when I do know, if I believe my 
;former pastor is more profitable to my soul, can I leave him without sin ? 

Or^ HAS ANT MAN LIVING A BIGHT TO BBQUIBB THIS OF MB ? 

John Weslby. — Life of Wesley, p. 313. 

The Irish and Scotch churches have been incidentally introduced 
into the preceding chapters on the English church, and some of 
the existing enormities of ecclesiastical injustice in Ireland pointed 
out ; but the destructive and dis^acefiil nature of a state religion 
would be very imperfectly perceived, did we omit to make a more 
distinct statement of -its effects in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
Those effects have been uniformly the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical oppression of the people. 

Ireland has always been treated as a conquered country. Though 
it had been annexed to the English crown by the gift of Pope 
Adrian III., who, as the vicegerent and representative of Chnst 
on earth, claimed to do what ne willed in tne kingdoms of men, 
and by the arms of Henry II., in the middle of the twelfth century, 
yet so little was the attention paid to ij, that it is scarcely heard of 
in English history till- the reign of Queen Elizabeth, four hundred 
years after. All this time it had remained in a semi-barbarous 
state, and, in a great measure, in the hands of its native chiefs. 
The church of Rome, however, having ^ot footing in it under 
Henry II., had more diligently cultivated its power m it, and had 
converted it wholly to its faith. Elizabeth, resolving to subdue it 
at once to her civil and ecclesiastical power, sent over the largest 
army she ever raised, first under the command of the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex, and afterwards of Lord Mountjoy and Lord Carew. 
By her arms she succeeded in reducing the rebel chiefs to obe- 
dience, but she did little or nothing to consolidate the civil govern- 
ment of the island with the rest of the empire, treating it entirely as 
a conquest, parcelling out the land apiongst her ofi^cers and nobles, 
and refusing the natives the benefit of English laws, though earnestly 
petitioned ror by them. James I. gave them such laws, and treated 
them in some degree better ; but from that day to our own times, the 

u 
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treatment of Ireland Ly the Brirish government has been one theae 
of the most gross injogtice and impohtic oppression. It appESis, 
from tlie historians of the ajre, Inat the reyeniie of Ireland io 
Elizabeth's time amounted to but about six thousand a year, and 
that it cost her twenty thousand a year more to maintain sufficient 
soldiers there to keep down the people. In every age of our pos- 
session of it. it has b?en a loss to the government, and a gmn only 
to those EngUsh soldiers and adventurers who sought it as a prey. 
It is beyond the scope of this chapter to trace the career of our 
crimes in Ireland, through the massacres and alanghtera of the 
diferent periods, especially of Charles I., of Cromwell, Charlea II., 
and William III. Suffice it to say, that its sturdy chiefs were 
subdued, and their lands divided amongst English and Scotch ad- 
venturers i the natives of the whole province of Ulster being 
dispossessed, and their place usurped by the conquerors. The na- 
tives saw their kings and chiefs successively overthrown and de- 
stroyed! theirancient families, whom they held in high veneration, 
reduced to be^ary and exile ; haughty strangers lording it over 
their heritages ; nay, their very religion was not left sacred. It 
was denounced as a bloody and detestable superstition ; all those 
wealthy lands, tithes, churches, and monasteries, which the piety 
of their father* had conferred on this church, were rudely rent ont 
of their hands, and given over to a knot of English grandees, and 
of priests whom they looked on as heretics and robbers. Seeing 
their propCTty, their honour, their religious endowments, the civu 
and municipal government of their own country, thus mvished 
from them, and put into the hands of their conquerors, and 
themselves treated with personal ignominy and violence, the con- 
sequence was, that the first opportunity which presented itself for 
the recovery of their Ubertiea and the revenge of their wrongs, 
they seized upon, when Charles I. was involved in hostihtieB with 
his own parliamEnt, and massacred the greater pRrt of the English 
in the island. Great have been the horror and indignation of 
English historians, at what they call this barbarous and dcvilifib 
massacre. Dreadful and cruel indeed it was, hut they who so 
vehemently condemn it, should reflect on the insults, the injnries, 
and ages of rapine and violence of every kind, which had provoked 
it. It is a thing t« shudder, hut not to wonder at. It was per- 
fectly natural in all its detestablcness. It was just such an out- 
burst of revenge as might be expected from a semi- barbarous and 
EuperstitiouB people, whom no pains had been taken to conciliate, 
to civilise, or to evangeUze. It was not, in fact, to be expected, 
that a rude but high-spirited nation would willingly submit to see 
their pastors all driven from the churches built and endowed by 
their fathers, and their places supplied by a handful of English, who 
enjoyed the revenues, and were established by law to preach pro- 
testantism, but knew no language but their own, and iherelore 
could be of no use to tlie natives. Laud had introduced the Thirty- 
e Articles of the English church in 1634, and insisted oi 
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feet confonnity to its creed; in other words, the swanning popula- 
tion of that country were to renounce the religion of their fatners, 
and to take that of a handful of strangers amongst them, or to be 
cut off from all civil functions and privileges, and be treated as 
aliens on their native soiL These insults, added to a thousand 
others of a political nature, brought on the massacre in 1641, in 
which a vast number of English perished, variously estimated at 
from 40,000 to 150,000. As soon as the civil war allowed leisure, 
Cromwell passed over to Ireland, and took a bloody venffeance for 
the massacre. In about nine months he had laid the whole country 
prostrate before him. .Clarendon says, " Nearly 100,000 natives, 
called Tories, were transported into foreign parts for the service 
of the kings of France and Spain ; double that number were con- 
sumed by the plague, famine, and other severities exercised upon 
them in their own country ; the remainder were transplanted by 
Cromwell into the most inland, barren, desolate, and mountainous 
parts of the province of Connausht Thus they lived in all the 
infemy of a conquered nation till the restoration of Charles 11." 
Charles himself, contrary to all his promises, as was his wont, 
restored the English hierarchy in all its strength. 

The continued system of outrage and oppression practised by 
England upon Ireland, both in cnurch and state, again brought 
on a rebellion in the year 1798, in the reign of George III. In 
1791, a number of Irish patriots formed themselves into "The 
Society of United Irishmen," binding themselves by oath to seek 
** an equality of civil rights amongst all religious professions ;" and 
♦* to obtain a complete reform in the legislature, on the principles 
of civil, political, and religious liberty. On the other nand, the 
protestant bigots and leeches of Ireland, who lived on its miseries, 
and flourished on the exclusion of the great catholic multitude from 
all office and power, organized " Orange Societies," to keep up the 
cry of political faction, and, in the name of the protestant faith, 
to do the worst injuries to the protestant religion. The spirit 
that was raised by this antagonism, by witnessing the triumph of 
American liberty, and the destruction of the old system of tyranny 
and popular exclusion in France, terminated in that unfortunate 
rebemon, in which Ireland lost some of her finest spirits, as Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmett, etc., and saw the destruction 
of thirty thousand lives. What is more, as has been clearly de- 
monstrated by Mr.* O'Connell, on his late trial, government by its 
spies fomented and encouraged this rebellion, that it might use it 
as a plea to take away the Irish parliament; which it <Bd by the 
most monstrous practice of bribeiy and corruption in history, and 
at a cost of nearly five millions of money to this country ! 

If we except the brief reign of James II., the catholics of Ire- 
land, the bulk of its people, have received not the slightest favour 
for the last three hundred years from our government till the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill. The Tories and nigh 
churchmen now plume themselves with the title of the Defenders 
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of ProtestantiBin, are proud of being OratiEemen, and toast dte 

florious memory of King WiOkm, though t£cir own ancestora of 
[inff WUliani's time were the enemies of King William. They 
hated hira as a preBbyterian, and did all they could to n-ithstano 
his government, while they would fain have extirpated their bro- 
iher protestanls, the preabyterianB of Ulster. E^'en in that pro- 
vince, where the pvesbyterians were the multitude, and their 
ministera did the duty, the established clei^ claimed all the tithes. 
Yet such is the effect of slate pay, that, the presbytcrians being 
sJlowed by ^rant of William au allowance from the government, 
which has been repeatedly augmented by subsequent monarchs, 
imder the name of Tedium donmn, we have lately seen these said 
pTeabyteriana coalescing with their ancient enemies, lauding the 
principle of state CBtabhshment^nd calling; the English epiBcopal 
church their siafer church ! That sister which drove them with fire 
and aword out of Scotland, which would have extirpated them in 
Ireland if permitted! That sister church which their covenanting 
ancestors declared to be the daughter of the great harlot of Romej 
which, on the other hand, as Stephens, in his Life of Archbishop 
Sharp, candidly confesses, " haB never yet conceded the title of a 
staler cKurch to the church of Scotland;" which, indeed, declares 
" no church, which cannot show an unbroken 



jecting acomfttlly the title of tister, they ha^e Been living (jll the 
very moment of this laudation, on the wealth of a nation which 
it did not teach, and filhng the country with blood and bittemesa 
for tithes for which it did not preach ; — priests, many of them, 
without churches, and otherB with churches, but no people. Truly, 
" a fellow feeling makes ub wondrous kind." In what does the 
sistership between presbyterianisra and episcopacy consist, except 
in state pay f 

So extraordinary a spectacle as the established church of Ire- 
land the whole world beside does not present. Here is a nation 
of 7,943,940, according to the Report of the Commissionerfi of 
Public Instruction of 1835, or, in round numbers, 8,000,000 of 
inhabitants, of whom, according (o the same authority, 6,-£27>712i 
or, in round numbers, allowing for increase of population since, 
7,000,000, have been treated as aliens ; their religion barely tole- 
rated, and made a reason for thrusdng them out of the civil and 
political privileges of their own land; their own church pro- 
perty taken from them, and bestowed upon about 800,000 of this 
body, chiefly the descendants of strangers. Here are the priests 
of these 800,000 living on the plundered wealth of the 7,000,000. 
amounting, by the ecelesiastical returns of 1834, to i:8;3,'233 ; but 
by more probable calculations, as I have shownin Chapter XVIII, 
of this work, to nearly £2,000,000 per annum i and contending 
that the 7,000,000 are not fit to be trusted with the management of 
their onu Affairs. The Emancipation Bill made them fit to transact 
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the aflfe^irs of the united empire, yet to this hour they have not 
been able to acquire a right to share in the enjoyment of their own 
special property. How, then, is this, that they are so unfit, when 
a body of churchmen are kept by the state at an expense of 
£2^000,000 a year to convert and to enlighten them ? 

But all the world knows the wondrous story of the Irish church. 
With all this wealth, it has not converted anybody. Why ? Let us 
look at a few statistics of this church, and we should wonder much 
if it had. Mr. Rilands, a clergyman of the church of England, 
in his " Ecclesise Decus et Tutamen," says, " From the time of the 
conqnest of Ireland down to this hour, the church of England 
established in that country, has entirely neglected to preach to 
nearly two-Jifths of the population." He adds, that they c<nild not 
even preach or speak the language of those they were paid to 
convert, and that the state had never taken any means to secure 
such ministers as could speak Irish. That though they did no 
duty, they yet had always exacted the pay even from the most 
destitute, with a savage ferocity unknown to our courts of law, 
while many of the parishes of tnis starving population " have been 
without incumbents, without houses for their residence, or churches 
in which they can preach.*' Such, from age to age, has been the 
condition of the Irish clergy; yet was Trinity college, Dublin, 
erected and endowed ^dth an archiepiscopal revenue to educate 
and send forth clergymen well prepared for the office ; and one 
would have thought that the first qualification would have been 
to speak the native tongue. Schools, too, were founded and en- 
dowed so early as 1669, by Erasmus Smith, a worthy alderman of 
London, for the education of youth, and charters obtained; and 
various other schools were established and chartered by govern- 
ment, chiefly for educating foundlings, or the children of popish 
parents, in protestant principles. I'ifty-seven of these schools 
were in existence in 1769, but so little did the dignitaries of the 
church watch over them, that Howard the philanthropist found 
ihem soon after that period in the most wretched condition— the 
children in all these schools amounting only to 1,400, and those 
" such sickly andmiserable objects that they were a disgrace to all 
society." The funds were embezzled by individuals instead of 
educating the people. At the end of the 1 8th century, the com- 
missioners reported that no considerable reform had been effected 
in those schools. 

But if the schools were bad, the church itself was worse. Twenty- 
two archbishops and bishops, thirty-three deans, thirty-three 
archdeacons, one hundred and sixty-eight prebendaries, four 
canons, and nineteen chancellors, with 1,338 churches, which, of 
course,' ought to have had parsons, and these dignitaries and par- 
sons enjoying a revenue of nearly two millions, had not been able 
to work any conversion, while the religion of the 7 out of 8,000,000 
of the population was carried on and paid for on the voluntary 
principle f In the reports of parUamentary commissioners in 1833 
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and IS35 appear these facta. Outof 1,472 endnwedbenefices, there 
qre only 889 resident incumbents. In 210 there is no church.; in 
16S of the beneficea, no divine semce it pmjbnned either bij the in- 
ainibeiU or byacurale. In 5/ parishes or districts, comprising 3,030 
nominal members of the established church, there is no provisioi) 
for religious ordinancea according to the fuma of that church. 
There are 41 heneficei in lohieh there is tie member nf the estabUahed 
church. Ont of 20 beneiieeH, in which the total income is £5,019 
]!«., there were but 179 members or hearers; 18 out of the 20 bad 
110 resident clergyman, and, what was worse, had no churefa. 

Archdeacon Glover, in 1835, when called upon to attend a. meet- 
ing to address the king to preserve the temporahties of the church, 
denounced, in a letter to Dr. Pellcw, the dean of Norwich, the state 
of the Irish church in strong terms, and particulariy adverted to 
the fact of " eight, ten, or even more parishes being consolidated 
to form one rich living; that living without either church, or manse, 
or protestant congregation; its incumbent enjoying, through a tithe 
agent, its large emoluments ; and these emoluments wrung from a 
population, who ncTer behold the face of their minister, or hear 
from his lips one word of exhortation." Nothing is more commoQ 
—nothing for years was more common — than while the tithe agraits 
were rifling the houses of the starring peasantry for this revenue, 
or carrying them to prison ; while the soldiers attending him 
were firing on the peasantry, or the peasantry were miirdering 
them; ijie parson himself was comfortably rolling in his carriage 
through Italyor France, or etyoying the luxuries oT London, BaUi, 
or Paris. Of such unions of parisheB the reports are full. I can 
give only a specimen or two :— J!a'i^n<it-if^inTuam, aunion at nine 
yiir«7ie», one of which is (Airtflffli mifes from the rest of the benefices, 
and ftofijity-seren miles from the church. Bamehureh in Ossory, 
is a union of fawteen parishes, tliree of which are at opposite ex- 
tremities of the county of Kilkenny. In the diocese of^Emly, out 
of a population of 9^3&3, the numbers of ijie established church 
are 1,1246, or only Ij per cent of the whole. The diocese, which 
contains 42 parishes, is divided into 1 ? benefices, in sei'wi of which 
the incumbent is reaid^U, and is non-retid^ in the rem^nin^ ten, 
in_^i-eof which jio divine service is perjiirmed. The amount of tithea 
in this diocese exceeds £7,000. The dignitaries and prebendHries 
of this diocese have separate revenues, to the annual amount of 
£4,554 lOa. 65^- The united incomes of the 17 benetiees is 
£7,967 !&t. 5rf. There is an economy estate of 111 acres, and 
there have been granted, for building churches and glebe housea 
£5,670 in gifts and £4,320 in loans. Such is the state of the 
church in the diocese of Emly. 

But we might travel over all Ireland in this manner. Lord John 
Russell, in a debate, in April, 1836, on church reform, slated that 
"four adjacent parishes, having for incumbcnis^/wHi-nfiseiiilef rectors, 
drawing a total revenue from those benefices of £2,025, or £500 
on the aven^, were served by (irocurafcs for twenty years at £^5 
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each. Thus, in twenty years, the curates who performed the ser- 
vices drew £5,000, wmle the sinecurist absentees drew for doing 
nothing £37|000." Yet, with these facts before him, and moreover 
aU the facts of the atrocities occasioned by the collecting of this 
revenue— the distraints, the imprisonments, the wrath, the starva- 
tion, the violence and bloodshed, — such as that at the ever-memor- 
able Bathcormac ; at Inniscarra, where the Rev. Mr. Beresford him- 
self loaded the pistols with swan-drops ; at Newtownbarry, in 1832, 
where twen^-three people were massacred; at Wallstown, at Moon- 
coin, and a hundred other places, — did this same Lord John soon 
9fter declare^ that the church of England, of which this church is 
part and parcel, was ** established on just, wise, and beneficent pritb- 
fipks.''* 

The "justice, wisdom, and beneficence" of the foundation and 
practice of this church, however, do not stop here. They do not 
cease with thus making over Ireland to a small body of drones 
tihus reveUing in the honey of the industrious bees, but they also 
burden this country with the cost of a great army, to enable these 
clerical drones to seize this honey, and to prevent Iheirbein^ stung 
to death in return. In 1834, Mr. Ward stated in his place m par* 
liament, that, '' since 1825, from 23,000 tu 29,000 men have been 
regularly quartered in Ireland ; as nearhr as possible the same 
amount of forces as was required for our Indian empire, and with- 
in one-third of the forces employed to occupy all our colonies in the 
other three quarters of the world ! From April 1, 1833, to March 1, 
1834, during which there were 19,452 men quartered in Ireland, 
the expense of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, 
for the Irish department, amounted to £1,025,621. In addition to 
this there was a police force, the expense of which had been in- 
creasing each successive year. In 1830, the Irish police force cost 
£256,663; in 1831, £268,119; andm 1832, £287,192; and since 
1832, the expense had been greater in proportion. All this expendi- 
ture had been occasioned by the tithe system." Thus, in soldiers 
and pohce, it has cost us annually nearly a million and half to 
enable the Irish non-resident parsons to be playing cards at Bath, 
while the tithe was forced from their starvmg victims, and such 
scenes as that at Rathcormac perpetrated, where the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Ryder, and a body of other magistrates, ordered the soldiers 
to fire on the people, and saw twelve killed, besides others wound- 
ed ! All this, besides lending the same merciful clergy a million 
of money which they never repaid, — clergy who, so far from spread- 
ing the gospel themselves, have steadily resisted its diffiision by 
others. A portion of their body being struck with a sense of their 
awful responsibility, and having formed themselves, about the year 
1832, into "A Home Missionary Society," to perambulate the 

* No doubt of it. We now see that every day, in the elevation of 
some Russell to some church dignity. Is not that a wise church too, in 
which the Russells have twenty-seven hereditary livings ? 
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country, and preach to the neglected people, soon found themselves 
attacked by tne dog-in-the-manger mcumbents, and persecuted on 
the plea of irregularity, in preaching in unconsecrated buildings ! 
Ratner than souls should be saved on a common or in a bam, 
these pious and well-paid priests had rather they were not saved 
at all r Now, let any one who wishes to convince himself of the 
comparative value of state-paid and voluntary churches, look back 
to Chapter XXI., where the rapid increase of the church in 
America is noticed, and then revert to this Irish state establishment, 
which in land, tithes, soldiers, and police, costs this country about 
three and a half millions a year, to maintain about a thousand par- 
sons^ to disseminate bigotry, dissension, ignorance, plunder, and 
bloodshed! — ^hated amongst the people, and terrible to govern- 
ment ! 

What labour might our government save itself, to be inore use- 
fully bestowed, where, moreover, it is most cryingly wanted, in the 
settlement of the vast, and accumulating, and every day more en- 
tangling civil af^rs of this nation, if it would cut the foul snaky 
knot wnich binds church and state together, approi>riate mis 
enormous wealth with which the ecclesiastical machine is loaded 
to the dischar^ of our debts, and leave the clergy, instead of t>b- 
structing religion, to exert themselves, and msuLe it flourish as 
beyond the Atlantic ! What an unspeakable relief to our encum- 
bered government, to be quit of all care about churches ; to leave 
them to take care of themselves, as they are well able to do; and 
to have only on their hands ^^A^ care of the state J 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PBIE8TCEAFT IN WALES. 

Wales presents anoth^ striking example of the folly and abomin- 
ation of a state church. It presents another proof of the awful 
responsibility of a people, which suffers its government to maintain 
at uieir expense such an engine of spiritusu ruin. 

The inhabitants of the principahty, at the Reformation, being 
made over to the care of four bishops, certain deans and chapters, 
and about 800 parsons; the Enghsh government vei^ comfort- 
ably concluded, as it has been accustomed to do in its wisdom, 
tiiat it had done all that mortal man could do for the salvation of 
the souls of Welshmen ; and the English people as comfortably, in 
their accustomed acquiescence, concludea, that all was going on 
well. How much then was this public of easy faith astonished, 
about the latter end of the last century, to find that it had been 
completely deluded, and that for 200 years, its well-fed parsons 
and jolly dignitaries had absolutely done nothing at all towards 
the regeneration of the population. All that it had done was just, 
what state-endowed priests always did do, and always will do, 
take care of themselves and families, and leave the devil to shep- 
herd their flocks, on condition that he do not meddle with the 
fleece. 

The Rev. Thomas Charles, a young clergyman, having taken 
his de^ee at Oxford, married, and settled at Lanymowddy, near 
Bala, m North Wales, began to enter on the duties of the curacy 
there with all that zeal which a young spirit, impressed with the 
importance of the pastoral oflfice, naturally feels. He was speedily 
struck with amazement and consternation to find, that, instead of 
his ardent and active services for the good of the people being 
cordially responded to by the neighbouring clergy and the gentiy, 
they were made causes of wrath and complaint against him. He 
was, in short, quickly dismissed from his curacy, and found it 
impossible to obtain any other employment in the church. He 
intimated his willingness to serve gratis, but his services were not 
wanted on any terms. In order to procure that engagement else- 
where that the clergy of Wales would not give him, he forwarded 
his credentials to uie well-known Rev. Robert Newton, to Lon- 
don. These, by some chance, were lost, and the doors of the 
church being thus, at least for a time, shut against him, he betook 
himself to the education of tiie children of tne poor. The more 
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he looked about him on all tiides, the moic he became struck with 
(he Hceae of isnorance and neglect which all Wales presented. 
The old were sitting in the darkneaa of centuries of neglect; the 
young were growing un in (he same. No pains had been taken 



t them ftom tne pulpit in their mother tongue ; few o 
none of the clergy could even speak it. No care had been taken 
to teach the young even to read the New Testament; nay. New 
Testaments they had noue. To use tlie words of an authority to 
which we ahidl quickly turn again, " During the reign of the 
houses nf Tudor and Stuart, several Welshmen were inducted; 6(rf 
not one BiHce the accession of the house of Bniuswick .' The amat- 
qu&ice was, &uit the prelates brought into their reepectivB dioceaet, 
their sotu, nephews, and couaiiis, to ^ninfAi/^ree of consanguinity; 
the nest consequence was, a change of service, on the borders, 
irom Welsh into EngUsh ; and a third and ioipurtant consequence 
was, the desertion of the church." 

That was the beautiful and legitimate consequence of a state 
estabbshment; of setting Mammon to appoint and fatten in his 
Castle of Indolence the ministers of a church, instead of leaving 
it to Uie people to select and appoint their own. As direct a con- 
sequence also was, that any one like Mr. Charles, presuming to 
disturb (lieir slumbers, would be chased away, as, and that truly, 
a very dangerous fellow, not to the people, not to religion, but to 
tbcm. As I hare before pointed out, the invariable practice of a 
state-fed and corrupted clergy is, not only to cover tfie whole dis- 
trict in which they are located ^dth an Egyptian darkness, in 
which they may the better hide their own sloth, but also to dnre 
from tlie church any man who would really and even gratuitously 
instruct the people. 

In the early part of the last century, the Hev. Griffith Jones, 
the rector of Llandowrer in Caermwthen shire, had started from 
the slumber which surrounded him, and commenced a zealous 
ministry amongst the people, to the no small scandal of his'slug' 
giah brethren. He went out into the fields and churchyards 
through the country, to preach to the people, thousands of whom 
flacked \o him, so that he soon acquired the name of the Welsh 
Apostle, His aeal was not only contagious amongst the people, 
but amongst the younger clergy. The Rev. Howell Harris, curate 
of Llys y frSn in Pembrokeshire, the Rev. Daniel Rowlands of 
Cardiganshire, Mr, Howell Harris of Ereeonshire, a gentleman 
educated for the church, but who refused to take orders on ac- 
count of what he had witnessed in the church ; these joined Mr, 
Jones, in his zealous preachingB and instruction of the poor, but 
soon found the pulpits and houses of the clergy closed against 
them, and were compelled to join with Whitefield on his appearance 
in Wales. Though repelled by the stale parsons, tlie people re- 
ceived them with open arms. They preached through the country, 
in houses, barns, and flelda, c ' " ' 
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the Author of Christianity proved to them that his religion was as 
factually to be propagatea there as when he taught it in such 
places himself! 

Mr. Charles now found himself compelled to join this body, if 
hie did not mean to forego his usefulness in the world. He found 
himself received in a very different manner to what he had been 
by the plethoric Sybarites of the state Sleeping-Establishment. The 
people flew to hear him, and though every church in the country 
was closed, the country itself was all open to him. Preachers also 
sprung up in numbers ; he travelled through the entire princi- 
pality, forming associations, encou)raging the erection of chapels, 
and preaching every where. If any evidence was wanting to 
prove whether the established church had neglected the people, 
or the people their instructions, that was soon aflbrded, for wherever 
the people were addressed in their own tongue, and with earnest- 
ness, they immediately responded to it. Here, then, tlie useless- 
ness of a state establishment, and the all-sufliciency of the volun- 
tary .principle, was once more shown. That which the whole 
Welsh staff of state clergy could not do in two hundred years, was 
accomplished by voluntary labourers, and the hills and valleys of 
Wales were soon covered every where with dissenters of various 
kinds. 

But Mr. Charles did not content himself with preaching and 
organizing societies; he saw the whole population of children ex- 
isting in profound ignorance, and he planned a system of itinerant 
chanty schools. He raised subscriptions amongst the wealthy of 
England, and sent out a number of schoolmasters to teach the 
. children of the poor to read the New Testament This task they 
generally accomplished on children of a proper age in about nine 
months, when they a^ain moved on, each to a fresh location. 
The CTand difficulty which arose in this process, was the want of 
Welsh Testaments. There were no such things in the hands of 
the people, though they had had the presence, benefit I cannot 
say, of a wealthy hierarchy for two centuries. Mr. Charles, there- 
fore, made a strong appeal once more to the piety and benevolence 
of the English public, representing, to its surprise, the utter want 
of the Scriptures in Ws^es ; and b^ this appeal he became the 
originator oi The British and Foreign Bible Society ! He set up 
ni^t and Sunday schools for those who could not attend his 
day schools. The *' Society for the Support and Encouraffement of 
Sunday Schools " in London, made mm their agent tor North 
Wales, and, thu&assisted, he spread about Testaments and spelling 
books in abundance. In 1808, such was the great demand for school 
1)ooks, etc., that he set up a printing press at Bala. ** Whatever,** 
said he in one of his letters, '' we attempted of this nature, succeed- 
ed wonderfully; till the whole country was filled with schools of 
one sort or another, and all were taught at once. The blessed 
effects were corresponding.** " Not only,** says Mr. Timpson, in 
his British Ecclesiastical History, "was Mr. Charles the cliicf 
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leader of the CBlTinietic Metliodists in Wales for many years, tut 
his various, and j udicious, and persevering labouTS were, under flie 
blessing of God, the means ot a general reformatianof the country? 
Let the advocates of political machinery for mannfacturing re- 
ligion, pause and reflect a moment on that. Let (hem contemplate 
what may be done by the zeal of one man, one state-priest rejected, 
and, therefore, unfettered man. Let them reflect wiui shaine, flat 
this man, spumed from them, set about and did that which these 
stall-fed pneats should have done two hundred years before, but 
a: J ^j ^[^ gijj let them not blame those priests, but the state 
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has been foubdexacOy the same. Set any number of »!hepherds oi 
cushions, and place before Ihem a luxurioae feast which ia to last fot 
life, and if (hey do not speedily grow gross, lethargic, drop asleep, 
and let fall their crooks into the hands of Salan, to catch their 
own sheep with, they will be the most extraordinary shepherds 
that the world ever saw! It seems, indeed, as if, on the contrary, 
it was necessary that, for men to become successful winners of 
men, they should be rejected men, — rejected of the high priests 
andpoliticalauthoriiiesof their time, as their Master, ChriBt, him- 
self was. Wycliffe, Luther, Hubs, and Jerome of Prague, were all 
rejected men. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and their contempota- 
ries, had sore cause to rue wbat they did under the commands of 
royalty ; it was only when they became rejected that they became 
great and usefui. Fox, the Wesleys, Whitefield, the founders of 



tracted that attention which its former ignorance and neglect had 
failed to do. The Rdtal Cahbriav Society of London, therefore, 
offered a medal for the best " Essay oa the Causes of Dissent in 
Wales," and this medal was awarded, at an Eisleddvod of the In- 
stitution in May, 1331, («the masterly essay of Mr. Arthur James 
Johns. From the reprint of this able work in 1832, 1 shall give 
the following extracts as sufficiently explanatory of the causes of 
the extraordinary facts I have already stated. Nothmg but Ire- 
land can show us a similar scene of national wealth apportioned 
BO mischievously to both clergy and people, 

" Churches and chapels of ease in Wales in 1832, 829. Some 
new churches have been built witliin the last century, but more 
have fallen to ruins. Total number of dissenting chapels in 1S32, 
1,428.' Mr. Johns says, that "before the rise of Methodism in 
Wales the churches were as little attended by the great moss of 
the people as now. Indiffereitce to all religion prevailed as widely 
IS dtaient in the present day. That, if the influential members of 



^^ the church had evinced the same zeal as was done by Gg^^^l 
^^k Jones and his coadjutors, the Welsh peasantry would luivi^^^^H 

^^^ * Now, IS40, supposed to amcnmt to about 1,S00. ^^^^H 
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tinued to look to the church for instruction, instead of seeking it 
from the Methodists. But that it is many years since the people 
of Wales had a prelate that was at all imbued with a religious 
spirit, or who paid personal and unremitting regard either to their 
temporal or spiritual interests. From the year 1601 to 1640, St. 
Asaph was governed by Welsh bishops, but from 1761 to 1800 
exclusively by English. During the English period, the best 
benefices were generally bestowed on gentlemen conspicuous only 
for their connexion with the prelate or their patrons. They 
vere constant absentees from Wales, and neither reason nor jus- 
tice required that the principality should be drained to reward 
them. Pluralities existed under the Welsh bishops to much less 
extent, and were then, too, enjoyed chiefly by Welshmen resident 
in the country, and not, like most of the present modem EngUsh 
sinecure pluralists of St. Asaph, stationed on another cluster ofphi- 
raUties in the remotest counties of England,** 

"From 1745 to 1830, of the highest dignities of the church, 
seventy-three were enjoyed by Englishmen, and ten only by 
Welshmen." 

" Should an English bishop be guilty of nepotism in England, 
the duty may still be efficiently performed ; but in Wales, every 
relation of a bishop is in language a forei^er j and his uncouth 
attempts to officiate in a tongue unintelligible to himself, can be 
felt by his congregation as nothing but a profanation of the 
worship of God." 

When this was complained of in parliament in the time of the 
Whigs, that great and enlightened statesman, Lord John Russell^ 
scouted the idea of the clergy making themselves masters of and 
preaching to the people in the language they understood. On that 
principle, he observed, we might afeo govern the country in Welsh ; 
adding, that as Wales was now a part of this country, it was fitting 
the people should rather learn our language. Very true ; but 
why don't you then teach it them ? Have your clergy for three 
hundred years made the slightest attempt to do that ? And were 
they not sent there and well paid to evangelize the country ? Till 
the people, therefore, were taught to speak English, it. surely be- 
came a handful of learned and well-paid Christian ministers, to 
study the tongue of their hearers. If they neither took pains to 
learn Welsh, nor teach English, what did they there ? The Me- 
thodists have given the answer ; — they were there to take their 
pay and lose aS the people. 

" Were I to affirm,*' continues Mr. Johns, " that the English 
bishops of Wales have been more fastidious in the distribution of 
their patronage than their brethren of England, I should contra- 
dict the indignant assertion of almost every intelligent writer on 
Welsh subjects. No where has the church of England been more 
disgraced by a selfish distribution of patronage. On putting to a 
gentleman, upon whose accuracy I can rely, the following ques- 
tion — * What proportion of the collective income of the Welsh 



chiirchisheldliy Englishmen?' I received this answer,— Pour bi- 
8liopri(.'s(the whole); agreat proportion of [he deaneries, prebends, 
ana sinecure rectories ; and many, if not most, of th« canonriea!" 

" Pathonaqe in South Wales. Most of the church patronage 
is shared between laymen, the crown, and ainecurifita ia England 
and Wales. Hence, under the influence of personal friendship or 
political connexion, the parishes are filled with ministers unstnted 
to them. The hiahops usually take but very little paiiiH w en- 
courage descrTuig pastors, and often prefer Englishmen to Welsh 
benefices. Pluralista and absenteeism exist to & great extent. 
Thus a verv small fund ia left for the generality of the clergy, 
who are reduced to abject poverty. Many of Ihera are obliged to 
keep farms, situated often in distant panshes from those wliiclr 
they serve. A great many of them serve tico or three places of 
worship every Sunday; in many churehes, service is only iier- 
formed once a day, and that at an inconvenient hoar. These 
abuses exist to a less extent in the southern parts of South Wales ; 
but in Cardiganshire, Radnorshire, and Caermarthenahire this is 
the general course of things. Oi tei-enty-one parishes in Cardiean- 
shire, including chapels of ease, not more than thirty are held by 
residents, at the same time that the revenues of the church are 
squandered in sinecures, under the circumstances just described." 

"Patronaoe in North Wales. Absenteeism. Anglesea 
contains seventy-five parishes, ehapelriea included; sixty-hro of 
these are in the hands of non-rosii&iit ineumbmCt ; fifty-live have 
no resident tniHialeruthalecer .' Total number of incumbents forty; 
non-reaidents, twenty-two; benefices withofit either incumbent 
or curate, nineteen. Cubates. Nineteen parishes are served by 
sir curates. The curate of Llanrhyddlad and three other parishes, 
travels fourteen miles every Sunday. The curate of Ccirehi(^ and 
of two others has to travel ten miles along a wretched road. The 
curate of Llanvachreth and of two others has to travel eight miles." 

" BisHOPaic OF St. Asaph. Dr. Carev, bishop. Manors and 
lands in Flintshire, £1,600; manorof St. 'Martin's, £300; dittoat 
Llandegle, £80. The above manors produce fittle emolument to 
the bishop, in consequence of their having been almost all leased 
on very advantageous terms by Bishops Shipley and Luxmoore ; 
and, in most instances, to their relatives. The Rev. C J. Lux- 
moore is lessee of Llandegle. Mrs. Shipley, of one half of St, Mar- 
tins, etc. Pensions, sptritualia, and lectualia, £400. Rectories of 
Llanasnph,£600,Llan-y-Bodwel,£150,St.Asaph,£30,RhuddIan, 
£12. Tithes of AberehwUer, £400, Hellan, £300, Llansilhi, £I3a 
In 1567, the following rectories were annexed; Newmarket, £250, 
Abergele, £l.'iO, Llangwstenin, £300, Llysvaen, £35, Ltanelian, 
£130, BettWB, £120, Dyserth, £400. Llaa St. Ffraid, £300. In 
1S62, taken into commendam Llandrinio, £560, Llandysillo,£450, 
Melorley, £200. Added in 1687, Northope, £800, Flint, £60 
Added 1759, Llandrillo, 320. In 1810, Pennant taken into com- 
^aepdam, £300. Some of the preceding parishes are leased— 
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Aberchwiler to Mrs. Shipley j Llanasaph to the Very Rev. C. S. 
Luxmoore. 

" Total amount of the revenues of the bishopric, £9,267. 

Let it be noted, that the income of this bishopric was returned 
by the commissioners in 1835, as £6,301 only; £3,000 less than 
its real value. This is only another proof of the worthlessness of 
the report of that commission, on which sat sixteen bishops, who 
held at the time of making that report, sixty-one pieces of^prefer- 
ment! that is to say, sixteen bishoprics, six deaneries, one chan- 
cellorship, three arcndeaconrics, two cathedral treasurerships, eight 
cathedral prebends, twenty-one rectories, and two vicarages ! 
These were not very fit men to sit on a commission of inquiry into 
ecclesiastical revenues ; but beyond this, the clergy having to make 
out their own cases, returned all church revenue at about three 
millions and a half, whereas the tithe commutation has now shown 
the church tithe alone worth six millions a year ! 

'< Relatives of Bishop Lqicmoore. U. S. Luxmoore, dean 
and chancellor, house, etc. belonging to the deanery, £40. 
Parishes of Hellan, £1,500, St Asaph, £426, Llan Nevydd, £300, 
Llanvair-Tal-Haiam, £220, Darowain, £120, Chancellorship, 
fi-om fees, £400. Total, £3,066. 

Besides the above, the reverend gentleman enjoys, at least, £600 
in this diocese, as lessee under certain leases granted to him by 
his father. Bishop Luxmoore, of tithes and manors belonging to 
the see. He also owes to the same patron, the following prefer- 
ments in Hereford diocese. Cradley R. £1,200; Bromyard V. 
£500 ; prebend of Hereford, £50 ; portion of Bromyard, £50 at 
present; but on the expiration of a lease depending on a very 
old life, this preferment will be worth £1,400. Thus, the re- 
verend gentleman is possessed of no less than eleven sources of 
emolument I The total value of his church preferments may be 
estimated, at least, at £6,356 ! 

" I. M. Luxmoore, brother of the Rev. C. S. Luxmoore. March- 
wiail R. £720, Llanarmon-yn-Sal, £500, prebend of Meivod in 
St. George's parish, £60, Morton chapelry, £800, from land pur- 
chased with Queen Anne's bounty! Whitford, £1,060. Total, 
£3,000. 

" Besides the above, the reverend gentleman enjoys £200 as 
joint registrar of Hereford ; but the tithes of Whitford being on 
lease, they are not, at present, of any great value to him. The 
total actual value of his church preferments may be stated at about 
£3,000. 

" C. Luxmoore. Borriew, £450, Llanymanach, £450, confer- 
red when the reverend gentleman was only twenty-five years of 
age. Total, £900. 

" Cor3ni Luxmoore, £300. 

" Total enjoyed by relatives of Bishop Luxmoore, in the diocese 
of St. Asaph alone, £7,226. 

" The value, however, of church property belonging to the rela- 
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fives of Bishop Lusmoore,iii Hereford and St. Asaph, is £10,776! 
Such is the amount at present in the hands of this single family. 
In the time of the late Htshop Ltixmoore, the case stood thos: — 
Such was the prosperity of the times, that the revenues of the see 
of St, Asaph were worth, at least, £12,000, and the parishes be- 
longing to his relatives were worth, at least, £ 15,000 ; so that the 
country has had to pay £27,000 per annum for the services of 
one prelate 1 

p Bishop Hokslet. 



" H. Horsley. Gresford V., £450, CsBtel Caerelnion V., £600, 
Llanvair-.Tal-Haiam Preh., £240. 

" G. Robson, prebendary of ditto, £200, Chu'k V., £C00, Erbia- 
tock R.. £350. 

"H. Neve. Llan St Ffraid V., £250. 

" Total enjoyed hy connexions of Bishop Horsley, £2,690. 

" Relatives asd connexions op Bcbhop Cleaver. 

■' J. Cleaver. Corwen, £300, Newtown, £400, exchanged for a 
living in England. 

" W. Cleaver, as precentor of St. Asaph ; land"?, £60, Llan- 
geniyw, £250, St, George's, 30, Si, Aaapb, £500, Dinmeirchion, 
£300, as a sinecure rector, Llanvawr, £340. 

" Total enjoyed by relatives of Bishop Cleaver, £2,180. 

" Relatives of Bishop Baqot. 

" K. Wingfield. Rhiwabon, £700, C. Wingfield. Llanllwchai- 
am, £400. 

"Total enjoyed byrelativesofBishopBagpt, £1,100. 

" Dka\ and chapter, consisting of the relatives and coniies- 
ions of bishops. Llansilin R., £670, 

" SiNECTiBiSTS, who OWE preferment to mere influence and per- 
sonal favour, who are unconnected with the country, have never 
done any duty in this diocese, and are all resident in remote parts 
of England ! — 

" S. Thurlow, son of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Hope, £600, 
Llandrillo-in-Edeyrnion, £350. Gibson, Llanbryn-Mair, £300. 
B. Finch, Cwm, £210. P. Cone, Kikaim, £400. ■ H. MUner, 
treasurer of SL Asaph, Mehden, £300. J. Drake, chancellor of 
St. Asaph, £15. C. Thoroton, Llan St. Fftuid, £500. Total, 
£2,675. 

"Deans and chapters of Winchester, Gosford, and Wrexham, 
£2,400. 

" SiNEcrmsrs and Absentees, but connected willi the diocese. 
■" S. Holland, Llang«Tn, £2(J0. R. Clough, Llansannan, £200. 
Total, £460. 

" Cathedral of SL Asaph, £1,040 ; added in the reign of Charles 
n., £1,040. 

" Colleges,— Giiilsfield, £900, Pool, £900, Bultington, £200, 
Meivod, £500; all added since the time of Henry Vfll. Total, 
£2,500. 

~ Bchoob of Llanrwst, not properly apphed, Egtwys-Fach, 
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** Incnmbents, ignorant of the Welsh language, Llanrhaiadr, 
£450, Machynllaeth, £400. Total, £850. 

" Absentees firom the country in which their benefices are situ- 
ated, and residing remote from them, £3,185. 

" Total unemployed as above, {deducting salaries of curates of 
bishops, absentees, etc. £2,680,) £34,369. 

♦'Total enjoyed iy the general body of the resident clergy, 
{incliiding the salaries of the curates of bishops, absentees, etc., 
£2,680, and exclusive of Queen Anne's Bounty and fees, £2,230,) 
£18,361. , 

*' The amount enjoyed from this diocese, by the bishop and the 
relatives of former bishops alone, .amounts to £23,679 ; and thus, 
on the most liberal calculation, exceeds the whole amount en- 
joyed by aU the resident clergy put together J 

" Such is the picture of the church in North Wales in the nine- 
teenth century ! I shall abstain from all' comment; for 1 can little 
hope to add any thinff to the plain force of facts, by any comment 
ofmine, — facts, indeed, which it is equfilly impossible to strengthen, 
to palliate, or to deny !" 

Yet, when we add to this account drawn up by a churchman, 
the idea of the poor curates going their roimas of thirteen miles 
on a Sunday from church to church, for their salaries of £75 a 
year — of the nineteen parishes served by six ministers, and con- 
trast their labour and their pay with the unearned thousands of 
those Enghsh cormorants whicn English bishops have fixed on the 
principality, one cannot help feeling still more forcibly the mon-. 
strous nature of a national church, which can be so desperately 
perverted, and yet be pronounced by a soi^isant reform minister, 
to be built on "just, wise, and beneficent principles," 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



I request my reLidor to havo Ihis always ic 



FAITH, BUT FOB CIVIL DTiLiTT, ss iho key to ojHMi lo him the whole 
mystery of this contcoversy ; and the dew ta lead him safe through oil 
the inliicacies ond perplexities in which it has been invoWed. 

Bishop W /.RBuaiOK.—Eisay on the Alliance between Church and 
State.— Wori*. vol. iv. p. 240. 



In our controversy with state establishments, we have hitherto 
been led to look upon the extravagant und iiniDLtural wealth and 
power with which, for the purposes of the aristocracv, they have 
been investedi as the great eauecB of their corruption, and of the 
hostihty of the people to them. But we now come to a church in 
which the endowments are moderate, and the constitution say- 
thing but aristocratic, yet which has failed to secure the puiposes 
for which it was created, and which is every day creating a 
stronger spirit of repugnance to it in the public mind. It would 
seem as it Providence nad ordained that the principle of a state 
reUgion should be tried in a variety of forms, in order lo demon- 
Htrate its inutility, and, what is more, its anti-christianity, in all. 

In no country in the world have state Establishments accom- 
plished the objectibrwhich they have ostensibly been created, that 
of evangelizing the people, and, the more highly they have been 
endowed, the less has been their success, as in Ireland and Eng- 
land, " Till vety recently," says the editor of the Spectator news- 
paper, a native of Scotland, " the church of Scotland was spoken 
well of by every body. Moat of the objections urged against other 
established churches have been thought inapphcable to the Scot- 
tish, lis revenues have been sufficient to support the ministers in 
decency and respectability ; while there has not been that glaring 
and nnreasonable inequality in the income of the various livings, 
which is a disgrace to the ecclesiastical Establishments in En^and 



I 

^^ majority 

^^ far more 



majority of the Scottish people have been xt 
Many eminent men have adorned her e ' ' ' 
consequence, and much more 
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character of her clergy has been generally unimpeachable. The 
church of Scotland nas been considered almost a model for an 
Establishment.'' 

It was in this light that in former editions I represented it, be- 
cause I had been accustomed thus to think of it ** But,'' adds this 
able writer, ** it would seem that the Scottish clergy are impatient 
at the decent seclusion from political contests which has hitherto 
been so advantageous to the character of the kirk. Not only are 
they active abroad, but even in their pulpits they sound the alarm 
of faction.''* 

We have already noticed the same change of character and 
principle in the Scotch presbyterians of Ulster, who receive state 

gay. Thus, in Scotland and in Ireland, equally the same effect 
as followed the same cause, exhibiting, in what James I. used to 
call, in his early days, ** the sincerest kirk in the world," the same 
lamentable but inevitable truth, that Christianity cannot thrive 
on political hire ; sooner or later a worldly support will produce a 
wondly character. However the excess of nonour, riches, and 
power may hasten the catastrophe, the catastrophe of desecration 
will arrive, even though the corrupting influence be infused in the 
very smaUest degree. A splendid and proud hierarchy of arch- 
prelates, prelates, deans, canons, chancellors, archdeacons, elevated 
in courts temporal, and exercising dark powers in courts spiritual, 
are sure to render a church arrogant and intolerable ; but one of 
the simplest construction, of the most popular constitution, will 
as surely become intolerable too. The pride of rank, however 
moderate; the indulgence in exclusive power, however limited; the 
fenjoymenr of state wealth, however small; are as sure to create a 
spurit of craft, of insolence, of jealous assumption, of dislike to 
nee discussion and competition, as that water will stagnate in 
artificial rest, though cooped in a golden cup. 

Never was this fact so strikingly exemplified as in the Scottish 
church! In past times it liberated itself from the thraldom of 
popery ; and afterwards, from the still more ferocious fangs of the 
English church. We have already alluded to its stout resistance 
to English episcopacy in other parts of this volume, but we may 
as wefl here give a glimpse of the nature of the sufferings it un- 
derwent in ^most every reign of the Stuarts, that we may see 
more clearly the extraordinary changes which political establish- 
ment can produce. Laing gives this sketch of Charles II.*S treat- 
ment of the Covenanters soon after his restoration. 

" A court of ecclesiastical commission was procured by Sharp, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, consisting; of nine prelates and thirty- 
five commissioners ; but a bishop with four assistants composed a 
quorum, to which the civil and military officers were all subordi- 
nate. Neither time nor place was prescribed for their meetincs ; 
and an ambulating court was established on the principles of tne 

• The Church Politicad m Scotland, Dec. 26th, 1835. 

X 2 
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' laquisilion; an ecclesiastical court, "bound by no forms of la*i 
was instituted, to csercise a civil jurisdiction for the pTeservation 
of the church. Its Bummary proceedings were conducted irithout 
accuHation, evidence, or defence. The persona cited were eottvicted 
on captious interrogatoriea, and if legal defences, or saliBfactory 
answers, were returned to the questions, they were punished on 
their refusal to receive the oath of allegiance, which was invariably 
tendered, or to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the king. 
The violence of Sharp was ahetted by Rothes, who overruled the 
moderation of the temporal judges ; and the commission proceed- 
ing from impriaonment, and ruinous penalties, to corporal punish- 
ments, appeared lo emulate, or even exceed, the ecverily of the 
privy council.* 

Such was the fury of the church militant, that thousands fled 
to their brethren in Ulster; the gaols were crowded, and only 
emptied again by transportation to Barbadoes. The clei^ were 
the sole accusers, furniEning lists of the recusants to the soldiers, 
who were at once judges and executioners. Turner, an English- 
man, naturally ferocious, and always drunk, was let loose with his 
troops on the country. The inhabitants were hunted to the mo- 
jasBCs and the m.Dun(ains. Driven to despair, and having taken 
Turner prisoner, and found, on examining his instructions, that 
■they were still more atrocious than his conduct, they soon after 
fonght the battle of the Pentlands. The fury of the persecutors 
now knew no bounds. The prisoners who had yielded on as- 
surance of quarter, were tortured, and then gibbeted, many of 
them at their own doors. Dalsuel and Drommond, two merciless 
officers, hardened in the Russian service, put some to the sword; 
executed others on the highway; some they tortured with lighted 
matches between their fingers, to extort confession. Amongst the 
Sitrocities attributed to Di&el, a son was exi'cuted because he re-- 
fused to discover his father, and a, woman tortured to death be- 
cause she was accessory to the escape of her husl)and. The whole 
country lay at the mercy of the licentious soldiery. Hapes, rob- 
beries, and murders, were every where committed. Gentlemen 
were accused, tried, and condemned in their absence, and their 
estates given lo Dalrfel and Drumroond. The laws against con- 
venticles were increased in acverity. Husbands were made re- 
sponsible for their wives, fathers for their children, magistrates for 
those within their jurisdiction ; preachers were condemned to 
forfeiture and death, and their hearers to double fines, and the 
penalties of sedition. Those who refused to inform, and those 
who sheltered the unforttnate Covenanters, were to be punished 
if themselves the offenders. In a single writ, above ninc^ 
gentlemen, and ladies, and all who dared to receive or 
:ere cut off from all tile rights and privileges of social 
a moderate computation," says Laing, corroborated by 

■ History of Scotland, iv. 37, 



clergymen 
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Burnet and Wodrow, " seventeen thousand persons of either sex, 
and every description and rank of life, were aheady harassed and 
oppressed in the west for attendance on conventicles, or absence 
from church. Above two thousand persons were outlawed for 
conversing with the proscribed parties, and others driven into the 
wildest recesses of tne mount€^ns, where they worshipped God 
with arms in their hands. Six thousand lawless Hignlanders 
were let loose on their country, and an indemnity given them to 
commit eveiy excess. The horrors they perpetrated are too fearful 
for description. These atrocities led to the battle of Bothwell 
Brig, and that to fresh cruelties. Twelve hundred persons, taken 
prisoners at that battle, were confined in Grey-Friars chm'chyard 
in Edinburgh, uncovered and exposed to the elements for five 
months ; when some were dismissed, and others transported. The 
fines imposed on the nonconformists were made a regular branch 
of revenue, and in eleven counties the penalties alone amoimted to 
£180,000 sterling. Diligent inquisition was made by the clergy 
in every parish, and lists of deUnquents prepared for the courts. 
To sucn a pitch was the fury of government carried at length, that 
those who refused to abjure their principles were shot without 
ceremony on the roads and in the fields at their labour; and, says 
Laing, " a sanguinary period ensued, from which historians have 
turned away their eyes in horror." Such was the condition of 
Scotland under Charles II., and till James II. was chased from 
the throne of these realms. 

Could it have been believed, after such scenes as these, after 
the long and determined endeavour of the church of England to 
annihilate the church of Scotland, that the time would ever come 
when the latter would forget its injuries, the ruin and butchery of 
its people, and the curses, moreover, which it had denounced on 
this church of the malignants, this offspring of the ^eat harlot ? 
Yet, in our day we have beheld tjie unnatural sight, if not of for- 
getfulness .and forgiving on the part of the kirk, yet of actual 
coalescing, and making common cause with this proud church 
in its endeavour still to maintain its arrogant ascendancy over 
those who now endeavour, as the fathers of the kirk endeavoured, 
to throw oflf the yoke. We have actually seen mutual fawnings 
between these once hostile powers, and heard the sickening saluta- 
tion of " sister church" uttered by the kirk to its ancient devourer. 
We have heard it sent frbm the rocks of Edinburgh and the 
mountains of Ulster simultaneously ; though the haughty Angli- 
can hierarchy did not deign to acknowledge the kinship. It is 
enough to make the bones of the murdered Covenanters shake in 
their craves ! But we have seen and heard more. We have seen 
Dr. Chalmers sent forth as the representative and champion of 
this recreant kirk, to trumpet his recognition of the rightful estab- 
lishment of that rank prelacy, which his ancestors and his church 
resisted as the very incarnation of Satan himself, as all that was 
anti-christian, murderous, and miholy. We have heard him 
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justify this establishment of prelacy in the most monstrous shape 
in which it ever yet was presented on the earth — in the blM^, 
murderous, and barren ahortion of Ireland ! This church, whicn 
haa been thrust on the calhohc millions of Ireland, to the disgnsl Of 
the whole Christian world, for its bigotry, its cruelty, its avsrice, 
its wallowing in wealth, amid starving hosts of wretches that it 
has neither fed, nor clothed, nor enhghtened, — Dr. Chalmers has 
not hesitated to sanction in its most abhorrent position. Covered 
with the blood of Ireland and with ages of the neglect of sonls, 
he has not shrunk from declaring its cause nnd his own as one. 
" I have always," says he in a letter to Mr. Campbell of Monde, 
quoted in the Spectator of Aug. 20, 1836, " regarded the appro- 
priation of any part of the revenues of the Irish church, to other 
than strictly ecclesiastical objects, as a very gross violation of the 
principle of an Establishment. And I furttier think, that the 
actual appropriation carried m the House of Commons militates 
in the strongest manner against all the principles of protest- 
Thus the doctor would rather that the church of Ireland con- 
tinued in ilB present iniquitous state, or that those principles which 
the kirk has always professed to denounce as damnable, and even 
popish, should be taught, than that the mammon of an Estab- 
liBfiment shoiUd be reduced, and devoted to diffuse sound and 
liberal education through the country. So monstroiis a per- 
version of niiud, througn the influence of a state reli^on, was 
never before exhibited. 

The doctor's notion of the necessity of slate endowment to cre- 
ate and supply a spiritual appetite is of much the same value, 
notwithstanding Lord Brou^am has thought tit to take it np 
and echo it in (be House of Peers. All history shows that Chris- 
tianity has an immortal vitahty in it to create its own demand; 
that every attempt of governments to supply that demand by 
enactment has failed most grievously, and that the voluntaiy 
impulse of the Christian pubBc in every free nation is the only 
victorious principle of rehgious advance. 

It is the very demonstration of this principle in its modern life 
and grandeur which has, I smpect, aroused the alarming cries 
for the kirk. In every portion of the United Kingdom growing 
multitudes attest the absorbing progression of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. The EslabUshment of England, Ireland, and Wales, witnaD 
its pompous political apparatus, sees dissent shooting far a-head of 
il, and cries out lustily, for its craft is in danger. We hear Scot- 
land join the cry, and we are constrained to ask, is that modesdf 
endowed and popularly constructed kirk, that saintly kirk, stripped 
(^ the vanities of prelacy, and the seductions of courtiership^ 
guarded from the lust of translation, and the trafHc of Simon 
Magus, is that also in dan^? We may draw an answer from 
this statement. Gorton, m his Topographical Dictionary of 
Great Britain and Ireland, states, that the nimiber of perara^ 
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above ten years of age belonging to tbe Scottish kirk in 1830 was 
estimated at — 

Scottish established church 900,000 

Scottish dissenters : 
Presbyterian seceders .... 330,000 

Independents and others . . . 610,000 
Roman catholics ...... 100,000 

Episcopalians 60,000 1,100,000 

Total population 2,000,000 

^ If in 1830 more than half the population of the country were 
dissenters, we can understand the outcry of the kirk, though we 
sink our behef in the veracity of Dr. Chalmers. But that such is 
probably the fact, would appear from this statement of Dr. Cle- 
land's respecting Glasgow. 

Pojmlation in city Sittings in churches Sittings in dissenters* 

and suburbs. and chapels of ease. places of worship, 

1780 42,832 .... 14,980 .... 8,101 
1821 147,043 .... 24,780 .... 32,397 
1831 202,426 .... 30,928 .... 42,497 

This table, which seems strikingly to bear out the other, more- 
over disj)lavs an alarming progression of dissent In 1780, the 
church m that city had a majority of sittings of 6,679, but in 1821, 
the tables were turned by a majority of dissenting sittings of 7>617» 
which in 1831 was increased to 11,569. 

The rapid advance, indeed, of dissent in Scotland of late years, 
shows that something must have been sadly wrong in the Estab- 
lishment ; and the more so, when we come to discover that it is 
not dissent from the rehgious doctrines, but from the constitution 
of the kirk that has advanced. The episcopaUans, if they have 
increased, have done so on very obvious grounds. They consist 
of those classes chiefly, who wkl always belong to that church 
which is the most aristocratic and fashionable. The catholics, we 
have it on the authority of various statistical works, are chiefly 
tiie descendants of Scottish cathohc progenitors, or settlers from 
Iceland. The grand dissent has shown itself amongst those who 
hold the strict presbyterian faith, but who find the restraints and 
subserviency of an Estabhshment irreconcilable to their con- 
sciences, and have gone out to escape the evils of forced patronage, 
oppressive oaths, and similar obstacles to religious independence. 
Thus The Reformed Presbyterian Synod, or Cameronians, 
the descendants of the Covenanters, dissatisfied with the com- 
plying spirit of the church, left it in 1743. The Glassites are 
uie adherents of the Rev. John Glass, who in 1730 was deposed 
by the general assembly for declaring that there is no warrant in 
the New Testament for a national church. The Secession 
Church originated in direct resistance to the re-imposition of state 
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patronage by Queen Anne ; nnd sfterwarda split into SurjjJiert aod 
Aidi-bi^gher* on tlie hurgcss outli, which is administered in the 
royal btu^hs, anil, which requires all to swear (hat they profess 
and allow with their heartB the Irue rehgion m attthori^ by tt« 
hax : to abide by and defend the same to their life's end. The 
Relief Svkod originated in 1752, in the attempt of the general 
assembly to foree a minister on the parish of Inverkeithing, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people. 

Thus it will be seen, that those which are the chief dissenters 
have, in reality, dissented from those acts and that domination 
which belong, ex nattira, to a state EstahUshment, and point out 
the principle of Establishment itself as incurably at wa.r with free- 
dom of conscience, and progression of Christianity. No Booner 
had these parties freed themselves from state thraldom than they 
began lo go a-head, and to such a degree, as shown in liie in- 
stance of Glasgow, that the kirk look the alarm, and set about, in 
the true state-church spirit, not to inquire what were iJie internal 
causes of its want of growth andlosaof affection, but to cry lustily 
to government for more money to build churches, and endow them. 
This, under the good old Tory regime, was speedily granted them. 
In 1810, parliament voted £10,000 per annum; in the iirst place, 
to increase the smaller stipends of ministers, so that no minister 
should have less than £150 a year. The greater portion of this 
sum has been expended in the Highlands, where various churches 
had been built with money granted, from time ta time, by the Brit- 
ish parliament, but whiuh were not sufficiently endowed. Up to 
183>^, no less tlian 44 churches were thus erected in the High- 
lands j about which, the ministers of the kirk raised a loud cry, 
representing these districts as in the most awful slate of spiritual 
destitution.' What is remarkable, however, is, that though this 
destitution had existed for centuries, little or nothing had been 
said of it till the dissenters began actively to endeavour to intro- 
duce Christianity there. Then the kirk at once beheld it, and 
i^ieed a lamentable appeal to government for help. But the dis- 
senters protested against the injustice of money grants for such a 
purpose, both to the country and to themselves, snowing that they 
were ready and willing to difllise religion through the Highlands, 
without an ciipense of a shilling to government ; and thence ar- 
guing that it was unjust to saddle the country witli a burden which 
might he avoided, and the work as well done ; and unjust to saddle 
them with slate patronage and ministers' salaries, when ihey were 
prepared to carry a free religion through the country. In 183S, 
the United Associate Synod, meeting at Edinburgh, in a series of 
resolutions to he submitted to goremment on the subject, asserted, 
that that synod, and other denominations of dissenters, without 
seeking or wishing for government aid, would long ago have spent 
large ftnds in the conversion of the Highlands, " had it not been 
that alt attempts made there, and in other sequestered and desti- 
tute places, had met with the greatest, aiid often latnentabb/ n 
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f¥l opposition from Consen-attve landlords, as the friends of the 
estalkished church, or from endowed ministers, who, if they did not 
aspire to the honour of being church-builders in any sense, seem 
to nave regarded with peculiar suspicion all attempts to diffuse the 
li^ht of evangehcal truth amon&^st those most destitute of it, from 
whatever quarter that light might proceed." 
- But not only was the cry raised for church extension in the 
Highlands, where, in fact, the church had thus rejected it when 
offered voluntarily, but it was raised too for the old cities of the 
south* These, even Edinburgh and Glasgow, were represented as 
suffering dreadfully from want of churches. Dr. Chalmers was sent 
forth on a crusade to kindle the spiritual S3rmpathies of the religi- 
ous world for the destitution of tnese great cities. It was repre- 
sented that in Glasgow, the population of which then, in 1835, was 
202,000, there was only accommodation for 26,000 persons ! Thus, 
if the whole number of persons of an age to attend church or cha- 
pel was estimated at 97,500, there womd lack sittings for 71,500 
persons, if every place of worship in Glasgow of every denomina- 
tion were filled. Dr. Simpson of Kirknewton asserted this at a 
gre&t meeting for church extension held in Edinburgh that year, 
me lord provost in the chair. He also added, that " there existed 
eighteen thousand families in Glasgow, not one individual of whom 
was connected with any Christian congregation, or came in con- 
tact with any Christian pastor, and wno were in as complete a 
state of heathenism as if they were thousands of miles removed 
from a Christian shore." 

This, it might have been remarked, was but a poor compliment 
to the efficacy of a state religion which costs about £300,000 per 
annum for that country, or for those ministers who, if attentive to 
their duty, must have been aware of the growth of this evil, and 
yet till recently kept silence. But the excitement raised by these 
and similar statements was great. Government was appealed to, 
and had the Peel ministry remained in office the appeal would 
j>robably not have been in vain. But the Whigs, being reinstated, 
preferred inquiry into the facts ; and what was the result ? Such 
a mass of misrepresentations and attempts at public delusion as 
ought to have covered any mfen, much more Christian ministers, 
with everlasting confusion. In this very Glasgow, so far from up- 
wards of 70,000 persons destitute of seats, there were found nearly 
12,000 seats unlet, of which nearly 5,000 belonged to the Estab- 
lishment itself; and so far from there being only 26,000 seats in 
places of worship of all denominations whatever, the dissenters 
alone provided seats for 48,230, and the church 33,100 — total of 
accommodation, 81^30 ! In Edinburgh, again, where the want of 
church-room was represented as equally appalling, the commission- 
ers reported 36,001 sittings in the established churches, 42,705 in 
dissenting churches — total 78,706, of which 21,154 wei'e unlet! 
9,794 being those unlet in the established churches ! The Report 
of the City Mission for 1836, discovered a still more astoimding 
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fact, that in nine parkhea of thp Old Town, having thirteen rnwuB- 
fcrsand a population of 25,000, only 1,0/0 sittingB were let in tlie 
establishea churches ! It was thus discovered, that in these two. 
cities alone, where such a feaiftil want of chnrch room had \x«a 
asserted, there were together actually 32,6?! aittinga which found 
no occupants. It was moreover diseiivered, that in all their calcu- 
lations tile estaLUshed clergy had paid the dissenters the compli- 
ment of reckoning their accommo&tion as tiothing at all. To ac- 
count, however, forthe vacuum in their own churches, where they 
had so unblushingty endeavoured to impose on the government and 
the country, with a statement of such excessive overflow, they now 
began to assert that the high price of sittings prevented their being- 
taken ; and that new churches well endowed ought to be raised, 
to enable them to offer cheap seats. But how was it that the dis- 
senters, as they asserted, who maintained entirely their own minis- 
ters and churches, could aflbrd to underlet them, who had their 
churches built for them, and their salaries made a tax on the na- 
tionP The Scotsman, however, showed that it was not the case 
that the dissenters let their seats ctiea^>ec; and Tait, in his Maga- 
zine in May, 1838, showed that even m the established chm^hes 
they were not the high-priced but the cheap seals, that were chiefly 
unlet. "Of seats at 40s. only 8 percent, are unlet; of those at 3». 
to 8e., 43 per cent. ; and of those at 2i., 69 per cent. ! " 

The whole of this ne&rious design of the churchmen on the 
country being thus blown up, by the watchfulness of the dissenters 
and the caution of the government, they soon showed, as the 
church has done in England, that they could help themselves if 
let alone;— by beating- the drum ecclesiastic they speedily raised 
£150,000 by subscription to build churches — giving a grand proof 
themselves of the efficacy of the voluntai-y principle. 

The growth of dissent and the resistance of the public to eccle- 
siastical imposition, have not had in the Scotch church the efiect 
of sweetening the temper, any more (ban elsewhere. The clergj 
soon began to exhibit signs of rabies, showing their teeth, desiring 
to bite, and at length actually demanding at the hand of the execu- 
tive their "pound of flesh." It seems that the clergy in town^ in 
default of tithes, are maintained by a tax called the Annuity tHi, 
or Ministers' money. This tax many dissenters objected to pay, 
as an lUijusC tax on them, who derived no beneiit &om those 
ministers, but maintained their own. It had been the custom to 
take the goods of auch by distraint, but they now resolved to have 
nothing hut the person of the objector. Mr, Tait, the spirited 
and straightforwmd proprietor of the Magazine of that name, was 
the first on whom they laid hands ; they threw him in 1833 into 
the Calton gaol, where he lay till he was released by a public eub- 
scription, and fetched forth in triumph. In 1836. according to 
ihe ScDtanian, no less than 600 prosecutions were going on in 
Edinburgh by the clergy for Mmisters' money, and they again 

prisoned, for the same cause, Mr, Bussell, a member of thecilif, 
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council, and Mr. Chapman. The latter eentleman got out on a 
sick bill, and Mr. Russell was released through the means of a 
public subscription. The effervescence of the public mind on this 
occasion was excessive, and must have done more to undermine 
the Establishment than all the efforts of all the dissenters and 
catholics in the country could have done in fifty years. Indeed, 
bv a return made by the town council, it appeared that between 
February, 1837, and the same month, 1838, there had been a fall- 
inMff of occupied sittings in the citv churches of 180. 

These facts, and the equally mischievous one, that the country 
clerfi^y are paid their salaries in grain, which leads them to join 
the landloras in opposition to the people, on all occasions to peti- 
tion for the continuance of the com laws, are fast unrooting the 
kirk in the hearts of the thinking Scots. There is a recent history 
of this church by Mr. Fyfe, which shows that, on all occasions, 
the Scotch clergy have been the flatterers of Tory governments, 
and the obsequious aiders of their most arbitrary measures; t3rrants 
to the seceders, opposers of missionary societies, sabbath schools, 
and itinerant preachers; strenuous advocates of the Tory war 
with France, and most pertinacious in maintenance of the ccym 
laws, 

. To crown all, the general assembly next engaged in a contest 
with the patronsy for the extinction of lay patronage — a thing ex- 
cellent in itself; but the people, made suspicious by the flagrant 
and growing symptoms of priestcraft in the Kirk, looked on the con- 
troversy wim indifference. They regarded it but as an attempt less 
to annmilate patronage than to transfer it to the general assembly, 
Habere it would become an engine of intolerable priestly power. 
They had seen the assembly, as well as lay patrons, engaged in 
forcing ministers on parishes in spite of the wishes of the people. 
In fact, out of such a circumstance grew the Relief Synod jn 
1752; and from the spirit displayed by the established clergy of 
late years, they dreaded any increase of their influence. Ap- 
pealing from the people to tne. government for assistance in this 
singular contest, but at the same time, as already observed, the kirk 
denying its dependence on government, it met, as might be expected, 
with a decided repulse from the government ; and in its wrath at 
the rejection of its overbearing claims, the kirk literally burst 
asunder. Nearly five hundred of its clergy, with Dr. Chalmers 
and its greatest men at their head, marched at once out of it, and 
presented to the astonished public the most extraordinary and 
wholesale church schism of modern times. This body of clergy, 
and their adherents, have assumed the title of The Free Scotch 
Church, and have sent out a host of missionaries throughout 
England and America, to beg funds for their support ; and thus 
^oing, the kirk of Scotland furnishes another example, that neither 
moderate endowments, nor a popular form, can preserve a state 
religion; a thing in itself unnatural and unjust, and therefore in- 
capable of stanmng in the presence of a free people. 
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THE ENGLISH CHUBCH BIN'CE THE FAS^UIG O 



Euonnous wealtli vas granted to clergymen for inadeqimto services. 
Tiua waa lie oomplaint, — lliia is the complnint, — this must cease to be 
the complaint. A iirelate must no longei be ^atimatcd nt thirty admirals; 
a greater number Uian were ever in commission at once during the most 
Jjtospcroas of our wars. 

Walter Savage Landor'b Lettehs of a Consebvativb 
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On the 7th of June, thirteen years will have elapsed since the 
Reform Bill became the law of the land ; and no thirteco years in 
the world's history have more clearly demonstrated the power and 
the nature of priestcraft. The efforts made by this great nation, 
during tliia period, and the end of those efforts, afford the most 
serious warning to all new countries, to prevent the principle of 
Etcitc Eetablishment obtaining the slightest countenance, for, once 
adniitled, it strikes its roots to the very foundations of a political 
constitution, comipla the whole mass of its life-blood, and cannot 
be torn from its hold without the deadliest strain, and at the peril 
of a general convulsion. 

When the Refbnn Bill waa once passed, the whole nation, es- 
cepting the aristocracy, seemed to rise with one spirit of exultation, 
in the tiope of redress from its long sufferings and insults from the 
national church. The spirit of eager and rejoicing anticipation, 
marked the deep sense of hatred and indignation. The ministry 
appeared as prompt to gratify the popular desire. They had been 
placed in power by the aeal and energy of the people. When king 
and peers stood up against them, and they gave way to the storm, 
they were Ixmie Dack on the shoulders of the multitude, and the 
royal and aristocratic power succumbed before them. They felt 
how much they owed (o the great body of the dissenters, and they 
appeared well disposed to repay their support by a grand deed of 
religious justice. They had themselves shown that eneiw which 
inspired a confidence in their decision and perseverance. To catjy 
the Reform Bill, and seat themselves firmly in office, they had even 
threatened, in the Commons, to stop the supphes, and called on 
the king lo create as many peers as would insure the carrying of 
the measure. The people fondly asked themselves what " tnese 
men, who could thus act, and dare, could not carry in the great 
cause of necessary reforms!" For a time the ministers seemed 
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ready to justify, too, these bright expectations. They quickly 
abolished in Ireland the church rates, there called cess, and re- 
duced ten out of twenty-two bishoprics. It is true that the in- 
come of these bishoprics were, as they fell m, to be applied to 
repair the churches, to augment small livings, and to make in- 
comes for deacons and chapters. But ministers did not stop here. 
They introduced a tithe bill, into which they introduced a clause, 
declaring that all surplus revenue from these bishoprics or other 
church property should be applicable to such purposes of nation^ 
improvement, education, etc., as the government snould, from time 
to time, deem wise and necessary. This clause, the most import- 
ant one which had been introduced into any church bill since the 
Bevolution, was called " the appropriation clause,** and was hailed 
by the nation with a general burst of deUght The ministers 
vowed and pledged themselves with the most emphatic solemnity^ 
that by this clause they would stand or fall ; that they would 
never abandon it, but with entire and irretrievable loss of office ! 

Raised by this most auspicious aspect of affairs, the dissenters 
throughout the nation were filled with the highest hopes. They 
every where stood out against the ancient impost of church rates, 
and even dared to petition government for the separation of church 
and state. If any one will look back to the period between the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill and the end of 1836, he will now observe 
with surprise the high state of excitement in which not only the 
people but the parliament were on the question of church reform. 
Jlvery where meetings to petition for the abolition of church rates ; 
vestries refusing to grant these rates ; petitions for the removal 
of the bishops out of the House of Lords ; petitions for a dissenters* 
marriage biU, liberating them from attendance at the state altars ; 
for a new registry, having a similar liberation in view ; petitions 
for the abolition of tithes ; for the abolition of spiritual courts. 
Every where severe contests were going on to appoint dissenting 
churchwardens, or churchwardens advocating tne abolition of 
rates, and for postponing, the passing of such rates. In Man- 
chester polling was carried on for many days, and all the heat of 
a contested election of a member of parliament equalled, or ex- 
ceeded. The dissenters held large meetings in London, and sent 
delegates to ministers warm with their wishes on these subjects. 
In parliament the warfare between the church and anti-church 
party was carried on with equal fervour and perseverance. Let 
any one look over the parliamentary debates of from 1832 to 1837, 
or even 1838, and behold with astonishment what a preponderating 
mass of their contents is made up of debates on ecclesiastical 
questions. Commission after commission was issued; bishops 
were compelled to appear in the novel characters of church re- 
formers ; not an abuse but was threatened : — and what now is the 
result ? Scarcely one abuse refoi-med ! The Marriage and Regis- 
,tration Bills were passed ; bishops' revenues and sees underwent 
some trivial regulations, which, however, ^ave not the slightest re- 
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lief to disBcnters ; pluralities were also regulated, so as to take off 
themost FHTik offence and to preserve the provit; tithes were placed 
on a new footing in both Ireland and England, certainly doing 
away with much heart-burning, and, in Ireland, with much blood- 
shed, but fixing that gross impost only the more pormanently and 
heavily on this nation, and rendering a fresh agitation nsedful at 
a future day. And here behold the end of that mighty effer- 
vescence of the government and the millions of England, and the 
labours of eight yeara in church reform ! After all the vaunts of 
those ministers that they would live and die with the appropri- 
ation clause, that was cast to the wind \ after their positive asser- 
tions that church rates should be abolished, they are not abolished, 
but on (he contrary they exist, a daily source of strife in every town 
in the kingdom, and the ecclesiastical courts are let loose to fine 
and imprison those who resist them. The bishops roll in their 
immense wealth and patronage unmolested! the chapters con- 
tinue their golden slumbers undisturbed ; and the clergy every 
where are active as ever in resisting cheap food for the starving 
millions, and cheap government for the whole nation. 

After the first flusn of official seal had faded from the Whig 
ministry, they soon began to betray to the eyes of the nation the 
feet that, in ecclesiastical as in general affairs, they were but part 
of that arialocraij which feeds on corruption, and never would ijf 
themselves cut off one source of that which had so long nourished 
their order. They who with the popular aid had compelled prince 
and peer to submit to reform, when it was necessary to their power, 
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n began to plead the reBialance of these same pee , 
want of support from the middle elasaes. But the lamentaHe 
thing was, that they should have been permitted to succeed in their 
plans for swamping reform by the old stratagem of " Divide and 
conquer." They divided the radicals from their own cause, and 
the dissenters amongst themselves. Of the former they iraAe, 
especially of those in parliament, a perfect cat's-paw by the mere 
cryofWolf! wolf! By exclaiming, " Vote with us, or yon let 
in the Tories," they induced those to support them in their de- 
sertion of reform, and thus to become the laughing-stocks of both * 
peers and people, when, by voting with Whigs or Tories as the 
cause of the people required, they might have commanded in (he 
House. The radical members, amongst whom the Irish ones W"- 



most notorious, who, by voting steadUy against ivhatever tninisiii/ 
toould not irwve, be thetr name what it jnight, wmuJd hate hecome the 
leaders o/the Souse, and rendered it impossible Oiat ant hinistby 
SHOULD RETAIN POWER wlitch did tiot go On wttk reform, were jug- 
gled out of their vantage ground by me shallowest sciieme of a 
recreant parly, and lost an everlasting reputation for themselves, 
and many years of good government for the nation. But the 
dissenters were equally juggled with the same pleas. An odd 
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of the representatives of the dissenters of the nation. These opened 
<somnmnication with ministers; ministers smiled on them; and for 
the poor honour of appearing to be in the confidence of ministers, 
and of retailing to their party, as Dickens makes somebody in 
Nicholas Nickelby term it, " what government whispered to me 
last night,**— they threw a wet blanket on the zeal of the dissent- 
erSy and lost the confidence of the country dissenters altogether. 

The country dissenters, who are every where a fine, intelligent, 
and active body, were the first to discover the hoUowness of minis- 
terial professions; but the United Committee still cried, " Have con- 
fidence, have confidence ; ministers will certainly do all they pro- 
mise !" When the dissenters of Nottingham, by a deputation, of 
whom I was one, presented a memorial to Earl Grey^, praying for 
separation of church and state, four days after this ract was re- 
ppW in the papers, this con^ttee sent a deputation to Earl 
6rey, "to reinstate the dissenters in his good opinion ;" denying 
that the sentiments of that memorial were the sentiments of the 
dissenters in general, but merely of a few wild people at Notting- 
ham. When, soon afterwards. Lord Althorpe brought in his 
miserable scheme of a Church-rate Bill, this committee, seeing the 
dilemma into which their false confidence had led the dissenters, 
requested delegates to be sent from all parts of the kingdom to 
consider what should be done. I was one of these delegates, and 
to undeceive the dissenters at large, and to execute a piece of 
poetical justice on this committee, en^ged the delegates of Man- 
chester to join those of Nottingham in moving an amendment at 
the meeting at the City of London Taven\, (in May, 1834,) declar^ 
ing that the committee, and the dissenters at large, sought nothing 
less than entire separation of church and state. The amendment 
was carried by acclamation ; the country delegates, of whom 
there were about 300, being joined by a body of equally zealous 
London ones; and a deputation with the Resolutions of the 
meeting, headed by that ror separation of church and state, and 
dosed by one recommending Anti-church Associations through* 
out the country, was despatched to Lord Althorpe. His Lordship, 
on seeing the first resolution, complained loudly that ministers 
had been grossly deceived by the United Committee in regard 
to what the dissenters really demanded ; — and from that day the 
confidence of the country dissenters in this Committee was at an 
end. The want of a body in London really representing the 
talent, the zeal, and the desires of the great and spirited mass of 
the dissenters, which was then laid open, became a subject of 
general anxiety ; and the government, avaiUng themselves of the 
then headless condition of the dissenters, soon threw off all disguise, 
so much so that Lord John Russell avowed his honest opinion, 
that " the church is founded on just, wise, and beneficent prin- 
ciples," and, of course, tliat all the tiireatenings of himself and 
cmleagues to reform it, for so many years, was a farce. 

But though the Whigs played on uieir piece of state-craft on the 



dissenters in lliis respect, much good has actually been done by the 
agitation of the question, and a mass of facts has been innde piib' 
lie which wiU yet prodnee their due efleet. A series of Conunis- 
Mons of Eeclefiiaatieal Inquiry have been issued, whose reports 
stand as lasting records of the necessity of thomueh reform of (he 
Establishment: ; and a number of other particulars nave risen to the 
Ught in the concussion of popular agitation which will never ngain 
be forgotten. 

In the first place, the great, wealthy, and spirited body of dis^ 
senters, both in town and country, became aware of the inefficient 
mannerinwhich they had been represented by tlie so-called United 
Committee, and have since formed themselves boldly into a general 
" Association for Separation of Church and State," from which the 
moat essential services may be expected. 

."* In die nest place, the people nave become better informed of 
the real nature of Ihe Establishment ; of its actual extent, power, 
ramilicatione, objects, spirit, and supporters. They have seen, what 
they never saw so cleariy before, wiHi wh^t, and with whom they 
have to do. They have made the important discovery, that the 
church is but one of those many machines of the aristocracy, with 
which they have loaded the government of this countiy, for the 
slavery of the people, and their own support. The church, in fact, 
has been made to show itself as it ie^thc church of the aristocracy; 
Ibeir own property, their invention to get hold of at least ten nut- 
lioita a year for themselves and children. Never till the discussions 
which have arisen out of the Reform Bill was the publi? aware 
how entirely this' is tlie case, how completely aristocracy and 
hierarchy are identical ; never before did it stare them in the face, 
that in contending with the church, they have to contend with the 
whole race and order of the aristocraiy. Never did they see bo 
clearly revealed the root and cround of^that intimate alliance be- 
tween despotism in the church and despotism in the state, which 
had often surprised tbem. Never were tliey fully before aware, 
that that which starved their spirits, and stinted the food of life, 
was that which, starved their bodies also ; that the Hlh^ law, the 
church-rate law, and the con> law were the work of tlie same hands, 
and the different x>arts of the same machine ! 

All that is fiung into the open day-Ught now, and the more it is 
pored on the more foul will this conspiracy against the people 
appear. The whole history of the church of England shows how 
completely the aristocracy have looked npon it as a source of 
plunder, and a mere money concern. The amount of property 
which they managed to get hold of when Henry "VIII, broke up 
the catholic establishment \ " '' ''' *-■'-^-- 
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gentry but hold comfortable morsels of it. The amounlof tithes that 
got info the possession of the laity is immense. But the property, 
still Cjtlied church property, is not the less the prey of the aristo- 
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oracy. In the first place, they hold possession of the whole of the 
parish livings in one shape or another. By a return to parliament 
in 1818, the number of enurches and chapels of the Establishment 
in the kingdom, was 11,743. Of these the crown presented 1,041, 
or, in other words, the aristocracy in power had tne patronage of 
them under the following heads. 

The first lord of the treasury .... 103 

— lord chancellor 899 

- — chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 39 

1,041 
The 26 bishops 1,303 

— 30 deans and chapters 1,037 

— 20 colleges of Oxford 403 

— 18 colleges of Cambridge 280 

300 peers and baronets 1,400 

Six schools, etc., in London, etc. .... 45 

About 4,000 private patrons . . . « . 6,234 

11,743 



Thus, with the exception of perhaps a few out of the forty-five 
presented by schools, though public schools in the country are 
generally, too, under the management of the aristocracy, the whole 
of the livings of England are the property of the aristocracy, to 
present to their children and relatives, and, in default of these, to 
sell to the highest bidder ; as we have shown is done every day. 
The following list will show some of the causes of opposition to 
church reform in the House of Peers, besides what originates with 
the bishops. 

WHIGS. Livings. 

The Earl of Craven is patron of ... 13 

— Earl of Albemarle . . * 9 • 

— Duke of Cleveland 14 

— Duke of Sutherland 8 

— Duke of Portland 10 

— Duke of Bedford 27 

— Earl FitzwUliam 31 

— Duke of Devonshire 48 

— Duk^ of Norfolk 21 

Lord Yarborough 15 

TORIES. 

The Marquis of Aylesbury 9 

— Marquis of Bath 13 

— Earl of Lonsdale ...-.•.. 32 

— Duke of Buckingham ..... 13 

— Marquis of Bristol ...... 20 

T 



The Earl of Sh&ftesbuiy 12 '^^| 

— Duke of Northumberland .... 13 '^^^ 

— Duke of Rdlland 29 ^ " 

— Duke of Beaufort 29 

The bishops, including the four Irish ones now in parliament, 
have upwards of 1,900 livings in their gift, and the peers alto- 
gether about 4,050. 

Let any one suftieienflv ponder over these facts, and he mil 
quickly perceive that nothing but a gigantic effort, and that by 
llie whole people, in their most determined mood, will ever carry 
any thing like efficient reform of the church through the House of 
Lords. It is not merely in the House of Peers, however, that the 
resistance created by this property exists. All these livings are 
filled by the blood connexions and political partisans of themselves 
and government ; and through every part of the country, and into 
every obscure villi^, are scattered by them the zealous watchers 
and upholders of the system. 

I have given, under the head of Priestcraft in Wales, a pretty 
good specimen of the way in which the bishopi! settle their families 
on the country. Besides filling all offices in the chapters, pre- 
bends, and canonries, that fall into their hands, with them ; ther 
fill also the livings in their gift, and lease out the bishopric lan^ 
to them. The enormous extent of pubhc property which has been 
intruEted to the bishops is altogether unknown ; as, indeed, is the 
case with the dean and chapter property, and that of tile parochial 
livings. By report of the Royal Commission of Iri34, the returns 
of the ecclesiastical incomes, as made by the clergy themselves, 

Bishops, !£I80,000; cathedrals, etc., £350,861; benefices, 
£3,253,662. 

Total annual income of the English church, £3,7*1,935. 
These returns were, at the moment, deemed culpably deficient in 
the true amount. It was certain, from the known amount of in- 
come in past times, that of the cathedral property in Charles II.'s 
reign being upwards of £400,000, that either the present income, 
considering the grealJy increased value of property in modem 
limes, was grossly understated, or that much of this property had 
been made away with by the clergy. Both of these suppoaitioiM 
have proved true. The value of many hvings has come out by 
their being o&red to sale, and the clerical return of these livings 
thus shown to have been excessively under the mark. But the 
grand exposure has been made by the carrying out of the act for 
the commutation of tithes, by which it has turned out, that the 
value of the chm^h tithes alone is upwards of lix miSiotu, or nearly 
double the whole income of bishops, chapters, and parish priests, 
according to their own return in 1834. Even where dignitaries 
may have returned their actual income, it is proved afterwards by 
themselves that that income is nothing to what the property would 
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warrant ; but is reduced to a mei;^ fraction, by tlie system of leas- 
ing on lives, and by the bad treatment of the lands which such 
leases naturally produce. Persons holding lands on such terms will 
not expend that capital upon them which they would on more cer- 
tain tenures. Thus the archbishop of York returned the actual 
ine<Mne of his diocese, in the First Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1835, at £12,629, and tne probable future income 
at £10,600; but in the Report on Church Leases in 1838, he rcr 
turns the net annual value at £42,030 ! Thus on this estate alone 
the country is robbed of nearly £33,000 annually ! In the Report of 
1835 the bishop of Peterborough returns his income at £3103, and 
the probable future income at £3000, but in the Report of 1838 
he returns the annual value at £8969 ! Here again is, in a small 
see, a loss to the country of £5866 per annum ! So scandalous is 
the jobbing in this property, that many of the bishops refused to give 
any return at all, some of them, as Philpotts of Exeter, insolently 
der^ing the authority of the House of Commons. The Report con- 
tains no returns from the bishops of Bangor ^ Carlisle, Exeter, Glou- 
eeater, Bristol, Oxford, Bochester, St Asaph, Winchester, Worcester, 
©r St, Dot'iVTs. Nothing is, therefore, reaUy known of the actual 
amount of the property of the bishops, or of the deans and chap- 
ters. But there is every reason to believe it monstrous. The 
glimpses given by the Report of 1838 of the inquiry into the 
kases of tnese lands, show mat a vast extent of jobbing and nepo- 
tism is connected with it It is leased by the bishops chiefly to 
their relatives, who again underlet it, and live on the profit thus 
made. Being let on their lives, and renewable by the payment of 
a fine, these lands are looked upon almost as so much private pro- 
perty, and mortgages and marriage settlements are made on them. 
It may be fairly ima^ned, from the sample of the archbishopric 
of York, that two-thirds of the real annual value is sunk amongst 
the bishops* families and relatives, and thus lost to the country. 
Then, again, so much is received,. not in the shape of rent, but in 
fines, that it is difficult to tell what is the gross income. Lord 
Jdin Russell, in May, 1838, moving for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the mode of granting and renewing bi- 
shops' aad dean and chapters' leases, stated that many instances 
might be given of the reduction of such property by the manage- 
ment of dignitaries, and mentioned one instance where by a bislK)p 
the income had been reduced from £11,000 to £4000 or £5000 a 
year. He quoted the statement of Burnet, that in Charles I I.'s reign 
the bishops pocketed nearly a million and a half from the falling in 
of leases, which ought to have gone to the general advantage of 
religion. He added, that the dean and chapter of Durham in 
recent times had pocketed £40,000 in one instance, and £100,000 
in another, from the renewal of leases of coal mines. 

A correspondent of the Spectator newspaper gives the following 
factSf showmg the manner in which the bisnop of Bath and Wells 
has fixed his sons and relatives on the church property ; a bishop 

Y 2 
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who, he Bays, during the whole ^f his career in thie diocf 
never yet promoted one poor andfrieniUias curate. 
Archdeacon of Wells . . Bev. H. Law 

Chancellor Bcv. H. Law 

Treasurer Rev. Hobt, Law 

West Camel Rev. H. Law 

Christian Malford . . . Rev. Robi, Law 

Corston Rev. — Morgan . 

Stowey Rev. H. Harkness 

Weston-super-Mare . . Rev. W. Barlow 

. . Rev. H. Law . 

Yeorilton Rev. H. Law 

r. R. Law 



Hon. W. Law .... 445 
R. W. H. Lushington . . 270 

to gi;nl!emen on condition that hi" 
1 lieu of thera. While hiBhop of 
neglect to quarter his kith and kin 
Thus, out of the sis, prebends are given to his 
relatives — James Slade; R, V. Law,' formerly a midship- 
W, Barlow, formerly a dragoon officer. 



West Camel 

Several other Uvings are givf 
sons shall have ouier poets 
Chester, moreover, he did ■— 



Commissary of the archdeaconry 



of Richmond .... 


. J. T. Law 






. J. T. Law 


Prebendary of Lichfield . 
Vicar of Harborne . - . 


. J. T. Law 


. J. T. Law . . 


Bowden . . . 


. J.T. Law . 




Rector of Tattenhall . , 


. J. T. Law . 




Vicar of Bolton-le-Moora 


. J. Slade . 




Rector of Shirley West . 


. J. Slade 




= Z-'iSL, : : 


. R. V. Law . 




. R. V. Law . 




Coddington . . 


. R. V. Law . 




— — . . 


. W. Barlow . 
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Certainly here is much more Late than j'ltsHee. Who can think 
without indignation, of all the ponr and friendless curates, who, 
from thecngrossingof these bvings by the bishops' bruud,mustgo 
through life with heart-ache, contempt, and £75 a year! Nay, 
the furnieher of (hese facts states, that he htis led to make the in- 

3uiry by witnessing this circumstance. Being in a small town in 
omersetshire, he observed a venerable old man pass by. Struck 
by his appearance, he inquired who he was. It was an aged cu- 
rate. He found that he was beloved by every body, and had every 
'|iiali!ication for a parish pastor, but having no interest, he haii 
never been presented to a living, and now could not even get em- 
ployment, except by supplying occasionally for the absent. He had 
then been preaching for a gay rector, who, with hjB family, w 
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Cheltenham. This bishop, who had piled livings in heaps on his 
sons and nephews, had not even one of the poorest for this worthy 
old man in nis extreme age. 

But the bishop's predecessor, Beadon, was equally careful to 
stock the country with his own connexions. AH the following 
are such, and almost all the livings not given by Bishop Law, are 
held by the relatives of Bishop Beadon. • 

Richard Beadon, the bishop's only son, has the £ 

manor of Wiveliscombe, worth 4,000 a year. 

Sis son is registrar of the diocese 
F. Beadon, chancellor of the church 

canon of Wales 800 

prebendary of Compton Bishop 

W. H. Barnard, canon of Wells 800 

vicar of St Cuthbert^s, Wells . 500 

late vicar of Yatton 422 

E. A'Coiirt Beadon, prebendary of Wiveliscombe 

F, F. Beadon, vicar of Compton Bishop .... 185 

— vicar of Pilton 235 

C. Beadon, rector of Uxbridge 158 

D. Tremlett, rector of Rodney Stoke .... 339 

N. Ruddock, Westbury 251 

C.Johnson, junior. South Brent 548 

White Lackington .... 219 

Barrow 186 

C. Rockett, East Brent 902 

Weston Zoyland . 284 

Butler Beadon, Over Stowey 150 

Middlezoy 185 

George Rous, Laverton 277 

And this is not one half that has been held by this family within 
twenty vears. 

The following letter to the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
will show the working of the system in another quarter. 

deans and chapters. 
Sir, 

In passing through York the other day, I learnt the beauty 
of the system or deans and chapters, and the present order of ec- 
clesiastical good things, as set forth in a family at Bishop Thorpe. 
Ought such things to be ? 

Total. 

Hon. E. Vernon, archbishop of York, per an- £ £ 
num : on an average for twenty-three years 26,000 638,000 
All sons of the archbishop, viz. 

Rev. L. Vernon, chancellor of the church, 
prebendary, and two rectories, for ten years 3,000 30,000 

Rev. W. Vernon, canon residentiary, preben- 
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(iary, and three rectories, (one Binecure,) for £ 

tm years 4500 

Rev. G. Vernon, chaneellor of the diocese, a 

deputy allowed, ten years 1,;W0 Iff.OOB- 

Rev. C.Vernon, one rectory, for ten years . 2,000 20,000 
Rev. B.Vernon, registrar of diocese, adeputy 

allowed, ten years 2,000 20,000.. • 

Annnal income £37,300 
Total receipt by family, exclusive of daugh- — 

ters' husbands, relatives, nephews, &c. &c. 751^1 

Leeds, Jan. 20(A, 1831. Swing "Weslbt." 

These are curious specimens of the doings in " the poor man's 
church," and the demon stmtion might be extended over the whole 
kingdom. When you hear these jirelates declaiming in parliament 
, ag»mst radicals, infidels, and papists, that would commit sacrilege 
on the holy church, and rob the poor man of his rehgion, you 
would hariy think them such unblushing hypocrites, as these 
plain figures show them to be. But not content Hilh plundering 
the church for their relatives in this wholesale style ; not content 
with depreciating the value and diminishing the income of the 
lands pot into their keepine, by their mischievous mode of leas- 
ing [ they actually rob the church in the moat felonious manner, 
by aelling tile lands, and pocketing the money. 

Great have been the heats and the battles about the appropria- 
tion clause ( Lord. Stanley has made it his boast, that tie sacri- 
ficed office to oppose it; yet nothing is more certain, than that 
alienation of church prc5>erty to a vast extent has been going on 
atuon^t the bishops and deans for a great number of years; and 
acts of parliament nave been readily obtained to sanction it Cob- 
bett, in his " Legacy to Feel," declares, that " in 1/97 an act was 
passed to appoint a board of commissioners, to allow of the SEUrn 
■ NO, out Bna out for ever, to lai/ persons, part of the glebes of the 
college propertj/,oi the iitlies&xkAoblatione appropriated to biaJtoprics, 
deans and chaptere, and colleges. This act went into effect i it is in 
effect now ; such sates are now taking place every day ; and the 
proceeds have been, and are, paid into the Treaaui'^.' A jiret^ 
" thimik-7ig" statesman, then, who glories in having sacriffced 
oIGoe to the "'great principle of the unalienable nature of churcli 
property!" 

However this may be, particular" acts of parliament have easily 
been obtained when wanted. In 1837, a writer in the MorntTig 
Chronicle made public this fact. In 'the year 1768, the duke of 
Grafton was prime minister. His brother, Mr, Fitzroy, was the 
lessee of the manor and lordship of Tattenhall, the property 
of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, London. Dr. Richard 
Brown, the then prebend of the stall of Tattenhall, having pock- 
eted the emolument attending the renewal of tlie lease, and there 
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l)eiiig little chance of any furdler advantage to him from the 
estate, readily listened to a proposal of Mr. Fitzroy for the purchase 
of the estate. The thing was agreed, and through the influence of 
the duke of Grafton, the minister, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained, which from the 25th of March, 1768, divested the estate, 
with all its rights, privileges, and emoluments,,/rom the prehendary, 
and convej^ed the fee-simple, entire and without reserve, to Mr. 
Charles Fitzroy and his heirs for ever. The act states it to be, with 
the consent of Richard, lord bishop of London, and the privity of 
the dean and chapter of St Paul's. 

Now, what was, and where lay this estate, so readily detached 
from the church. " The estate commences at St. Giles's parish, 
extends some distance on the north side of Oxford Street, and in 
other directions embraces a large part of St. Pancras parish, 
Kentish town, and up to Highgate ; including coppices, woods, 
and grounds lying beside Higli^te, of great extent, and from 
its i^tuation equal in value to any land round the metropolis. 
Very considerable buildings were at that time erected upon it ; 
the ground was in great request for building on, and could then be 
disposed of in leases at a considerable rate per foot A fair estimate 
of the value of the land may be made by Mrs. Fitzroy's settlement 
pf £400 a year being sufficiently secured on only twenty-three 
acres of it, the estate consisting of some thousands. Any one 
knowing the situation and extent of the property, must be aware 
of the astounding value of it at present." 

And for what md this good and provident steward of the church 
dispose of this princely estate ? " The full equivalent and com- 
pensation given to the church is a rent-charge on the estate of £300 
per annum ; which, as £46 of it was receivable under the lease, 
makes the amount given for the fee simple £254 per annum ; and 
this was stated to be a much greater revenue than could possibly 
accrue to the successors in the prebend, either by fines in renewal 
of leases, or by any other means whatever. 

"The possession of this estate in twelve years (1780) caused 
Mr. Fitzroy's exaltation to the peerage by the title of Lord South- 
ampton ; by which name the estate is now known." TattenhaU 
is kept out of view, and this church plunder is probably all the title 
possesses. Upon a moderate calculation of all the advantages ob- 
tained by this act of parliament, Mr. Fitzroy and his family have 
received from the estate upwards of .... . £1,500,000 
. The frdl equivalent which has been paid to the 

church, amounts to '. . « . 17»7S4 

Total of which the church has been plundered 

up to this time . £1,482,216 

That IS pretty well for one transaction by these tender consciences, 
who are so fearfril of radicals robbing " the poor man's church.^' 
There is in the library of Lambeth pSace, a set of Parliamentary 
Surveys of Church Lands, which are believed to record many 
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similar deeds. Mr. Duncombc has repeatedly moved for copies of 
them to be made and laid on the tabic of the House of CommoiH, 
but, as might be expected, his motion, when pressed to a diviaon, 
was rejected by a large majority. Yet why need the aristocratic 
Commune be ashomird of bringing to lifjht acts of their fatben 
which they do not blnsh lo rivS? A writer in the Martiing 
C3m>nick, again, points out the following transaction between the 
very iamilies of the bishops of Balti Mid Wells, whose monstroUB 
aSenadon of charch property we have just noticed. 

" Until a very few years ago the entire parish of Wiveliscombe. 
in Somersetshire, consisting of between 8000 and 9000 acres of 
good land, belonged to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and eort- 
gtituted the far greater portion of the revenues attached to that see. 
The late bis/uip let the whole of the said property to his son for a 
term of three lives, at a nominal rent The present bishop, find- 
ing his revenue reduced to a mere trifle by this proceeding of his 
predecessor, agreed to make over the property m fee to the late 
bishop's family, on condition that £S{i,53S in money should be 
settled on the bishopric ; and an octofjioWi'ainenfmBsed through 
an unreformed House of Commons, and a Tory House 0/ Lorai, 
enabling the parties to fulfil this agreement." Thus the present 
bishop's family are not only fattening on the property of the chnrcb, 
but have managed to appropriate for ever the bulk of the endow- 
ment of the see of Bath and Wells. But the transaction in its 
full infamy is not understood till the fact is etsled, that this pro- 
perty, for which little more than £3fi,000 is given, is estimated to 
be of the annual value of £7660 ! How tnany other instances of 
the working of this process of plunder and alienation by the 
bishops would hare come to Ught, had not the prudent prelates 
refused to obey the demand of inquiry by parliament P Nay, we 
have it on the authority of the Ser. SidneT/ Smith, canon-resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul's, that the plunder does not only go on by the 
bishops, but by petticoat stratagem. " The worst case," he says, 
"is that of a superannuated bishop. Here the preferment is given 
away by wives and daughters, or by sons utterly unacquainted with 
ecclesiastical matters ', and the pftor dying patron's paralatic hand i§ 
nuided to the synature 0/ papers, the contejita of which he u utterljf 
miprehend .'" 

These details might be greatly extended, hut they are too nu- 
merous for our Umits; these must be taken as a sample of what has 
been going forward on a ku^ scale, and that from the bishops 
and deans down to the ordinary clergy. In the parish of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, it was shown (o the vestry, met on the subject 
of a church rate in 1837, that though an estat* had been left by 
Mr. Thavie, in 13S4, for the support of (Ae/airie of the church, ani 
that in 1S33 the annual rental, independent of the vestry house, 
was £1,317, the parishioners had all along been called npon to 

y church rales. On inquiring to what purpose the funds had 
applied, it was found, that they had been expended, net 01 
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cools, surrender of lease, etc., £114 ; in 1S16, for t' 
lets, etc., £264; in 1S19-20, for carpenters, paintera, paper- 
igere,' at re(!toTf house, £261 Js.Sd.; iu 1830-1, {or bialu^ of St. 
W» fixtures, £40 2s.,- in 1825, for repairs at rectory again, 
_ 18s. 5d, For an act of parliament to get an estate at Bangor 
ebanged, to the agent in 1828, £500; in 1829. £299} 1831, £200; 
total for the rectors advantage out of the parish fund for repairing 
the church, £997 ' In 1830, vestry clerk's bill, paid out of these 
funds, £515, In 1831, repairs of rectory aeain, including lifteen 
pieeesof flock and gilt paper, £15158. ; bell-hanging, £10 T2>.&i,; 
wash-hand stand, fixing looking-glasses, etc., £3 2«. 6rf. i repair- 
ing choppinE-blocks, tables, chairs, etc., £2 15i. 6d. ; total, £201 
16*. ! Suniiar abuses of their funds were discovered by other 
parishes when they came to search into the matter of church rates, 
showing that the clergy and their satelUtes, from the highest to the 
kweet, nad become most corrupt, and converted the church liter- 
ally into " a den of thieves." 

But one of the most singular facts brought tohght by the inves- 
twations and commissions of these years has been to show, that the 
efegy were not more ready to plunder the church, than to plunder 
one another. The bishops on the Commission of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry, in their second and fourth Report, brought in in 1836, re- 
commended a reform in the cathedral property. They showed that 
the deans and chapters had been sharing amongst tliem a gross 
income of £530,8bl. They complained of the abuse of their pa- 
tronage [ recommended that the canons should be considerably re- 
duced in numbcra j the patronage traanferred to tlietmelcei ,- all 
livings without cure of souls to be abolished, and the proceeds to 
be applied to the augmentation of smalt Uvings ! From these 
■ourcea they expected to extract out of the dean and chapter pro- 
perly about £130,000 per annum 1 Mighty was the wrath of the 
chapters at this cannibal desire evinced by the bishops to devour 
them. They sliarply recriminated in memorials to government, 
bidding it look at the manner in wliich the bishops had exercised 
their own patronage before it bestowed theirs upon them. They 
did not deny but that they had taken good care of themselves and 
relatives, but Ihey showed that the bishops had done so much more. 
The Rev. Sidney Smith, canou-residentiaiy of St. Paul's, in apam- 
phlet assailed the prelates hotly, and charged home their crimes. 
Mr. Smith has the character of a shrewd man of the world, but 
passion throws even the shrewdest off their giiard, and Mr. Smith 
told many tales out of school that will not readily be forgotten. 
It was remarked as curious, that in this internal war no regard 
was shown for the interests of the church, or for each other, but 
solely for the security of the booty each was possessed of. The 
worldly and ravenous character of churchmen was never rendered 
more conspicuous than in this contest. It was noticed, too, that 
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nal, plei 

■eligion, but ?o!ely the sdvantage, of their own ocderi and their 
morial of the chapter of Canlerbury, contending that the 6th chap- 
ter of their staWtta enjoined tliem " to grow fat, and by no means 
to get ]ea.n,"~piitj/iieBcere miiui optamiis etxkeiam nostram, mm 
macnseere,- — occasioned a good deal of merriment, as tnost pmi- 
neotly characteristic; 

The propensity to prey ui>on each other was found, however, 
not to he confined to bishops, deans, or chapters, the whole body 
of the clergy was possessed by it. Mr.Bainea called the attention 
of the House of Commons in March, 183?, to the slate of the first- 
fmita and tenths which had been given by Queen Anne to aug-- 
ment the poor hviugs. This fund, we have shown in a former 
chapter, had speedily been diverted by the rich clergy from the 
legitimate objects, the poor clerey, to themselves ; it had, in agreat 
measure, gone to increase wealthy pluralities, rather than to mike 
email livings such as would maintain a humble clerEyman, But 
not only hi^ this miBappTopriaCion taken place, but, lest any por> 
lion should reach the poor clergy, all olasHes of the richer clergy 
had united in drying up the fund at its source. Instead of paying 
the firstfruits and tenths according to the value of the times, they 
had continued to pay them accormng to their value in the time of 
Queen Anne. Thus, the bishop of Chichester, instead of paying 
for firstfruits a year's income, £4,000, had paid £600; the tusbop 
of EKefer, £*», instead of £2,700 ; the bishop of London, £004 
instead of £13,000; the bishop of Durham, £1,600, mstead of 
£19,600. So it was, too, with the parochial livings; — Manchester 
collegiate church, instead of £4,025, paid £53 Is. Sd.; Rochdale, 
instead of £1,730, paid £11 4s. 9d.; Lancaster, instead of £1,709, 
paid £41 r this was the rate at which the eeneraUty paid. And 
for tenths, he named livings which paid £3 Via. 4d., instead of 
£107: £4 I2a. Si, insteaii of £123; £2 13«. 4rf., instead of 
£140: this was the general rate of tenths. He showed that, ao- 
cording to the income of the English church, as returned by the 
commisBioners, the firstfruits ought to be £166,266; and the tenths 
£266,000; or an aggregate, £432,266. And what were actnally 
paid on these accouutsP Only £13,000! Such is the muinep^' ' 
which tlie clergy rob one another. This is certainly f^^^m 

The ^od old rule, the tuictent plan, ^^^^| 

Tlmt ht should take who has the power, ^^^H 

And he should kc«p who can. ^^^H 

Bishops rob the country and one another, deans and chapters ds 
the same, rich clergy rob the poor, ihe whole is a scene of robbery 
together. "Where the highest eiample of Christian charity and 
contempt of worldly wealth should be shown, there we have tie 
most siiameless and disgusting display of cupidity, dishonesty, and 
rutlilesa want of feeling. And whose is the faiilt ? It is that of 
ihegovenmientwhich permits and upholds such asystem. Human 
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natmeis weak^and readily corrupted; and here, where every cause 
of oorr^tion should be carefully removed, every possible means 
of corruption is brought together, and to such a degree, that the 
■clergy must be more than men if they are not converted into 
something worse than the most worldly of those they are set to 
reform. Mr. Baines's motion for a committee was, of course, vi- 
gorously opposed by Lord John Russell, who pointed out a clause 
in the act of Queen Anne, which limited the payment to ** such 
rates and proportions only as the same were usually rated and 
paid ;" a clause, no doubt, careffilly inserted by the bishops at the 
time J and which certainly ought to be sacredly observed aiid per- 

Eetuated, if their tithes were levied by the same rule. Wnile, 
owever, they have taken good care to exact every farthing of 
benefit, both which change of times and expenditure of capital 
would enable them to clutch from the laity, a clause which, on the 
-other hand, very eminent lawyers have decided to be contrary to 
the provisions of that and other acts, ought not to stand in the 
-way of the comfortable subsistence of the poor clergy, out of 
property which we have seen the bishops and dignitaries have not 
at «ll been chary of towards their own' families. Mr. Baines 
p<MQted out that here was a fund of upwards of £400,000 per 
annum, which, besides raising every poor living to £150 a year, 
would leave £300,000 for payment of church rates, or general 
education. He long persisted in his endeavours- to obtain a bill 
for this purpose. He might just as soon have got a railway to the 
moon, even though he proposed to abolish the payment of first- 
fruits altogether, as a placebo. Let any one, who would again 
make such an attempt, look at the facts pointed out in this chap- 
ter ; let him just ask himself, who but the Lords and Commons 
are the possessors of the whole church? and if he has yet sim- 
plicity enough to hope that they will listen to any such proposition, 
j^t him again ask himself, when, at any time, the slightest sympa- 
thy or feeling was manifested towards the race of poor parsons ? 
The church wealth is not intended for them, any more than plum 
puddings are for cart horses. The vast propertv of the church is 
an aristocratic provision for the aristocracy. Tne curates are the 
helots of the church; the humble drudges, who, except they have 
early learned to toady to some lord, never get any thing, nor are in- 
tended to have any tning, but as much la&)ur as they can perform, 
and as much starvation as they can endure. *' Blessed are the 
poor," say the aristocratic portion of the clergy, " for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven ;" as for themselves, disinterested men ! they 
are contented to enjoy the kingdom of earth. 

It was not to be expected that all those public inquiries into the 
-monopolies of the church, those exposures of its thorough corrup- 
tion, and those attempts of the dissenters to free themselves from 
-its trammels, would be received in the meekest of spirits. Nor 
were they. Every where a vindictive and peijsecuting spirit showed 



itself amongst the clergy. Tithes and church rales were exacted 
with increased acrimony where there was the power. The Sby- 
lock of eocleeiHsticiil revenge began lo insist upon his bond, sod 
ta demand his pound of Sesh. ^V here goods had before been taken, 
it was now the resolve to take the person. The old powers of the 
spiritual courts were revived as far as possible, and the clei^ of 
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got This is another good which the agitation of the last eight 
years has produced-T-if Aim made the eataUished cterijy krwwa in tneir 
true character lo Ihepeople, and the knowledge wilt not perish. In 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the dungeon was again re- 
sorted (o. The meanest man was not too insignificant for a victim; 
the meanest object was not too mean to be taxed and litbed. The 
tailor on his board, and the labourer in his ditch, painfully delving 
for his eight or t«n shillings a week, was each called upon to con- 
tribute to thefatpluralist, who held deaneries, prebends, and livings 
by the half dozen ; and if he refused to take the food fhini the 
mouth of his children and give it to the clerical dog that had got 
under his table, he was sold up, pot, pan, stool, and straw bed; or 
he was cast into prison. In Scotland, as we have seen, Tatt, 
Russell, and Chapman, the sturdy foes of priestcraft, were incarcer- 
ated. In Ireland, Mr. Williams of Carlow, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who had ample means to distrain upon, was yengefiilly 
seized and cast into prison, and only got out of the hands of the 
clerical Shylock by an act of parliament. In Wales, David Jones 
was imprisoned, and eventually lost his hfe through the persecu- 
tion of the priests. In England, Mr. John Childs, of Bungay in 
Suffolk, was, in ill health, thrown into prison for refusal to pay a, 
church rate, and the animue of the persecutors was sufliciently 
shown by the writ being endorsed Take no bail. Mr. Childs, a man 
of substance and talent, and having the press at his command, a 
man, moreover, not of a spirit lamely to submit to such an instance 
of clerical rigour, far and wide raised a storm of indignation against 
the reverend coercionists, which one would have thought woidd 
make them hesitate in future to preach Christianity by constables, 
and teach " Love thy neighbour as thyself" by writs and gaolers ; 
but there was soon lying in Chelmsford gaol John Thorogood, 
where he continued a year and half, for the simple cause of haying 
refused to pay a chureti rate of 5s. Sd. Parliament was petitioned 
on his behalf, and a motion made in order to his release; but 
in vain. It was on tins occasion that Lord John Russell pro- 
nounced the principles of the church, of which this of persecution 
is one, "just, wise, and beneficent;" and there probably, but for 
singiilar exertions in his behalf, John Thoroguod would have re- 
mained, till irom its beneficence death released him. 

The wisdom and beneficence of this pious church were con- 
cerned, between 1833 and 1837, in 375 prosecutions of persons 
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in the spiritual courts for these church rates ; the costs in many 
instances heing forty times the sum due ! But the most villanous 
meanness and ferocity of the state clergy were shown in their 
mtJiless exactions of tithes from the poor. While they protest 
against paying their tenths and first-fruits in any but the smallest 
yalue of Queen Anne's time, they insist upon having the largest 
possible share of the poor labourer's wages, or, in lieu of them, his 
ffoods or body. In August, 1833, a document was laid before the 
House of Commons, showing that Francis Lundy, rector of Lock- 
ington, in the east ridine^ of Yorkshire, had demanded the follow- 
ing ti^hea on the wages oi the following working men : — 

Wages. 
£ 8, d, 

Jeremiah Dodsworth, for last year . . 13 

Ditto, for this year, hired weekly ... 15 

William Hall 10 10 

Harrison Moment 900 

Henry Blakeston 15 

William Foster 880 

George Fenby 660 

John Hall, half a year 10 10 

JohnMilner 15 

Matthew Blakeston ....'... 800 

CarlingRisim 16 

John Dodsworth 1500 

William Fallowfield, miller, servant . . 18 

Roberth Braithwaite, ditto 15 

Jeremiah Dodsworth refused to pay. He was summoned be- 
fore two magistrates^ John Blanchard, a parson, and Robert 
Wylie, who sentenced him to pay the four shillings and four-pence, 
and the costs and charges of the prosecution. He still refusing to 
pay, the same two magistrates issued a warrant of distress against 
nis goods and chattels. He having no goods and chattels, John 
Blanchard, the parson, committed him to the house of correction 
at Beverly, there to he kept for three calendar months ! 

But perhaps the exploits of the dean of Ripon, and his Chris- 
tian mercies towards William Damborough, a poor tailor there, 
show, in the most striking manner, the "wisdom, justice, and be- 
neficence'* of Lord John Russell's church, (I can never repeat often 
enough his words on this head,) in setting up a lot of Pharaoh's fat 
kine to devour the lean ones. In this respect, the church strik- 
ingly realizes one of Christ's benedictions : " Blessed are the hungry, 
for they shall be filled." Never were there such hungry rogues as 
bishops and deans, and whether they are not pretty well filled all 
England may be brought in evidence. Filled they will he, even 
though it be with the brown bread and bacon snatched from the 
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hard hands of the hedger and ditcher, or even the very ft 
the poor tailor, and the sweeping of his board. " Hungry di 
uailh the old proverb, " will eat dirty pudding," and dirtier p' 
than theac hungry black hounds of the Etate devour never vms 
paten. Thrir digeEtion, outdoing that of the ostrich, is not even 
daunted by bo tough a morsel ns the tailor's goose. 

!t appears that the late dean of Ripon, Dr. Waddilovc, left be- 
liind him ihe pretlj- sum of £120,000. It might therefore haw 
been Buppoiiea that his successor, treading only in his steps, ranat 
have CO tear of poverty; but Dr. Webber, the present dean, and 
holder of various other rich preferments, did not think so. He 
WHS already in possession of the following good things : — 

Deanery of Hipon £ 600 per annum. 

R-ebend of WcBtminster 1400 

Rectory of Kirkhani in Lancashire . . 1200 

Perpetual curacy of St. Margaret's . . 350 



>hoiieKH 



Total £3550 
Dr. Webber had shown his taste for inmmf, and his abhoK 
of iaduairy, in his living of Kirkham, so strongly as to bring donn 
upon him chastisement fcum so stanch a friend of the church as 
Lord Stanley. On May 18, 1335, he presented a petitioQ from 
Kirkham, complaining of the conduct of Dr. Webber, and. added 
to its statements severe animadversions of his own. It appear- 
ed, that in 1814 the doctor had been inducted into that using. 
That the parish of Kirltbani includes 130 square miles, is divided 
into 1? townships, of which 9 townships arc without any means 
whatever of religious instruction, though the great tithes amount 
to £3500 a year. The doctor claimed only the small tithes, which 
in his predecessor's time made £250 a year. Dr. Webber, however, 
called for an alteration, and the parisnioners agreed to guarantee 
him £1000 a year. At this his gratitude so overflowed, that he 
volunteered a statement to these liberal parishioners, that no fiirther 
alterations should be made by him, and that Tioihiiiff »ho<dd indmie 
him to become iwit-residaU, to absent himself from the discharge of 
his parochial duties. Alas! what man knows his own strength! 
In 1825 or 6, he was presented with the deanery of Ripon, and in 
1S27 with a prebendal stall in Westminster, and the doctor and 
his gratitude vanished together ! The parishioners complained 
that (Ae eery rereranrf dean, while absenting himself, had appointed 
a curate in his place, who was compietety oceupimt with teachins 
a scfaooL The doctor returned m 1S32 to Kirkham, in high 
dudgeon, and resolved to make (he complainants pay for their loga- 
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pamhioners demurred, and prayed the interference of parliar 
inent. 

No sooner was the doctor safely landed in the Ripon deanery, 
than he demanded a tithe of 59. upon ever^ milch cow kept in 
the deanery. This was a demand which it appears had never 
been made, at least on much of the land, since tne dissolution of 
the monasteries; but the doctor had found that about fourteen 
hundred cows were kept within the tithing, which, at 5«. per head, 
would 3^eld £350 per annum. The Leeds Mercury of Aug. 20, 
1833, mentioning tnis fact, says, " We believe two or three hundred 
individuals have been served with processes from the Court of Ex- 
chequer, /or demands hitherto unheard of, at the suit of tlie dean 
and chapter. They have attacked individuals in detail. Many 

Eoor families, just able to maintain themselves, and keeping a cow, 
ave had a demand made of bs, for tithe of milk ! From some 
they have claimed arrears of two or three years, to which has been 
added the expense of the Exchequer Corurt. Other persons, ten- 
ants of lands tithe-free from time immemorial, having originally 
belonged to dissolved monasteries, have had the same litigious 
measures adopted against them. Remonstrance has been vain ; the 
dean and chapter would not condescend to show their title, but, 
with the arrogance of a wealthy hierarchy, demanded of the 
parties the proof of exemption." 

Amongst the j9oor people thus laid hold of by this ^rged but 
insatiable^ horse-leech, or rather cow-leech, was William Dam- 
borough, a tailor, with nine children, and expecting of a tenth. He 
did not refuse to pay the tithe, but he insisted that the dean and 
chapter should collect it every day. This, which was only a 
reasonable demand according to the law of tithes, did not suit the 
^hty claimants, who, though not too proud to demand it, were 
too oiffnilied to have it fetched every day. Darnborough, more- 
over, declared in public, that the demands were not correct in fact, 
even if they were in law. That the said dean, in 1826, had charged 
faim iorjive cows when he had not one ; in 1827, far Jive, when he 
hadonfy one: in 1828, for four, when he had only two; in 1829, 
ioT four, when he had but two, and two calves ; and in 1831, for a 
meadow-field, when it was in pasture. He stated, also, that the 
demand was originally £14! then reduced, on his refusal to pay, 
to £6 ds. ; then, again, by a magistrate's order, to £4 8«., with 
I6». 6d costs and warrants, total £5 4^. 6d For this ar distress 
warrant was issued, and his goods, valued at £23, sojd for 2$. Jd, ! 
In 1835, a fresh demand of £3 159. was made on him ; and 
again in 1836 he was sold up for a demand of £1 4^., when the 
proceeds of the sale were 3s, 7V' • Great was the execration of the 
people at this miserable spoliation of the poor, the very children 
m the streets crying after the dean,—" Milk-Dean ! Mifit-Dean ! *' 
Damborough's tenth child, being bom, was christened— Tithe 
Darnborough, and offered to the dean, but not accepted. Nothing, 
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however, eould shamE the reri/ reverend gentleman from the pur- 
suit of his prey, particularly being, according lo Lord Stanly's 
statement in the HouKe, with his £3500 a year, still "Bofifenng 
under pecuniary and family distress ; " the miik claiffls were en- 
forced and saddled on the disCricL Yet it is only justice to the 
Very Reverend Dean Webber to state, that there are brother clergy 
in the county of'Yoik, who lay on a still heavier hand than him- 
self, TheXMifelSWsof May 21, 1836, states that inWarmfield, 
near Wakefield, the tithe on a milch cow is £1 5s,, which operates 
80 much against cow-keeping that the villagers hare to go to the 
neighbouring townshins tooiiy milk. The Leeds Mercury of 
August 31, li^33, calculated that the numher of prosecutions for 
tithes, if they averaged in other counties their amount in that of 
York, could not he leas than 10,000. Prosecutions for the most 
trivial claims, even of a. few pence, have, of late years, been car- 
ried on with the most malignant pertinacity. In 1836, the town 
of Mellon Mowbray was thrown into violent agitation by the pro- 
secution of a poor man for '}\d., as a tithe on e^, by the vicar, 
deriving from the parish benefice £700 a year \ But perhaps the 
complete climas of all tithing is to be found in a paragraph &am 
the itcerpoo/ Mercury, stating Ihat "J. Howard, a famier of North 
Meols, on the Lancashire coast, had been summoned on the 6th 
of March, 1840, by the Rev.E. Hesketh, to pay the sum of 5». 5d. 
for small tithes, namely, — potatoes, 4!. : hay grass, 9rf. ; two cows, 
2d.; wifel^! Thela^cs, I hope, will duly acknowledge the com- 
pliment thus paid them in their estimated value by the clergy — a 
ipjft being exactly that of a cow ; two eows,3d.; u^e, lid.; making 
the real annual value of a wife fifteen pevce ! ! Possibly the mea 
escape tithing too, onlv because the wife being the better half, 
the value of me worst ualf is found to be nothing at all I Inge- 
IB fellows are these clergy! and this coraes of Teaming matlle- 
cs. We never could have discovered to such a mcety the 
value of a wife without their aid ; but, I imagine, wKen any one 
has read the whole of this chajiter carefidly, he will know pretty 
aceuralel;? the rnhie of the chchch of Enqiand. I have, never- 
theless, given only the merest samples of its modem merits; the 
details alone of its tithe and poor rate transactions would fill a 

The working of the Tithe Commutation Act has, all over the 
kingdom, but especially in ihe neighbourhood of towns, given a 
fresh proof of the unprincipled and brazen greed of the state 
clergy. Take the doings of the parson of the parish of Hackney, 
in which I now live, as a specimen. This man, Thomas Oliver 
Goodchild, bought the living, and candidly declares that he 

'o make the most of it. Accordingly, in 1840 he stated 

ont of his tithes for the past year to be £442 17'. 6d.j 
B then to be assessed to ike poor rate. In 1842, he made 
r £981 ; Ihetf were tlmn to be eominuted into a p 
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nent rent-charge for him: and he has since raised them up to 
£1035 ! In this charg;e it has been shown at the vestry, and not 
denied by him, that he has included £93 on lands never charged 
before! and £154 of Easter ofiferin^, which he thus summarily 
converted from a free gift to a positive rent, and then had the 
audacity to send round his begging officer at the following Easter 
for fresh Easter offerings ! Nor was this all ; it was found that, 
whereas he had thus more than tripled his odious charge on his 
parishioners, he had taken measures to avoid paying his share of 
poor rates on these tithes, amounting to £134! 

For a " forty-parson power'* of digesting tithes, this man might 
be mat«hed against an archbishop ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE ENGLISH ^CHUBCH.^CONFCBMATION. 

I look on both sides of this human life — 
Its brightness and its shadow. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive rites of the church, is 
the confirmation of young people as it is seen in the country. On 
some bright summer morning, you see troops of villa^ boys and 
girls come marching into the town, headed by the callage clerk, 
or schoolmaster. First one, then another little regiment of these 
rural embryo Christians, is seen advancing from difierent parts 
towards the principal church. All are in their best array. Their 
leader, with an air of unusual solemn dignity, marches straight 
forward, looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, but 
sometimes casting a crave glance behind at his followers. His 
suit of best blacK a&ms his sturdy person, and his lai>pels fly 
wide in the breeze that meets him. His charge come on in garbs 
of many colours ; — the damsels in green and scarlet petticoats ; 
stockings white, black, and grey ; gowns of white, bearing testi- 
mony to miry roads and provoking brambles ; gowns of cotton 
print of many a dazzling ffowery pattern ; gowns even of silk in 
these luxurious days ; long, flying pink sashes, and pink, and yel- 
low, and scarlet bunches in bonnets of many a curious make. 
The lads stride on with slouching paces that have not been learn- 
ed in drawing and assembly-rooms, but on the barn-floor, beside 
the loaded waggon, on the heathy sheep-walk, and in the deep fal- 
low field. They are gloriously robed in corduroy breeches, blue 
worsted stockings, heavy-nailed ancle-boots, green shag waistcoats, 
neck-handkerchiefs of red, with long comers that flutter in the 
wind, and coats shaped by some sempiternal tailor, whose fashions 
know no change. Amid the bustling, spruce inhabitants of the 
town, their waSk, their dress, their faces full of ruddy health and 
sheepish simplicity, mark them out as creatures almost of another 
tribe. They bring all the spirit of the village — of the solitEuy 
farm — of heaths and woods, and rarely frequented fields, along 
with them. You are carried forcibly bv your imagination, at the 
sight of them, into cottage life, — ^into the habits and concerns of 
the rural population. You feel what daily anticipations — what 
talk — what an early rising and bustling preparation there has 
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been in many a lowly dwelling, in many an out-of-the-way hamlet, 
for this great occasion. How the old people have told over how 
it was when they went to be confirmed ; what a mighty place 
the church is ; what crowds of grand people ; what an awfiil uiing 
the bishop in his wig and robes ! How the fond, simple mothei*s 
have sent forth their sons and daughters ; and given tnem injunc- 
tion on injunction ; and followed them from their doors with eyes 
filled with tears of pride, of joy, and of anxiety. How the youth- 
ful band, half gay, more than half grotesque, but totally happy, 
have advanced over hill and dale. The whole joyousness of meir 
holiday feeling is presented to you, as they progressed through 
bosky lanes and dells, through woods, over the open breezy beams 
and hills,-^the flowers, and the dews, and the green leaves breath- 
ing upon them their freshest influence ; the blue, cheering sky 
above them, and the lark sending down, from his highest flight, 
his music of ineflfable gladness. You feel the secret awe mat 
struck into their bosoms as they entered the noisy, 'glittering, 
-polished, and, in their eyes, mighty and proud town ; and the no- 
tion of the church, the assembled crowds, the imposing ceremony, 
and the awful bishop and all his clergy, came strongly and dis- 
tinctly before them. 

Besides these, numbers of vehicles are bringing in other rural 
neophytes. The carriages of the wealthy drive rapidly and gaily 
on to inns and houses of friends. Tilted wagons, gigs, ample 
cars, are all freighted with similar burdens ; and many a strange, 
old, lumbering cart, whose body is smeared with the ruddy marl 
of the flelds it has done service in, whose wheels are heavy with 
the clinging mire of roads that would make M*Adam aghast, 
rumbles along, dragged by a bony and shaggy animal, that, if it 
must be honoured with the name of horse, is the very helot of 
horses. These open conveyances exhibit groups of young girls, 
that, in the lively air, and shaken to and fro by the rocking of their 
vehicle, and the jostling of chairs, look like beds of tulips nodding 
in a strong breeze. 

As you approach the great church, the bustle becomes every 
moment more conspicuous. The clergy are walking in that direc- 
tion in their black gowns. Groups of the families of the country 
clergy strike your eyes. Venerable old figures, with their sleet 
and ruddy faces— their black silk stockings glistening beneath 
their gowns — their canonical hats set most becomingly above, are 
walking on, the veiy images of happiness, with their wives hang- 
ing on their arms, and followea by lovely, genteel girls, and 
graceful, growing lads. As the rustics* aspects brought all the 
spirit of the cottage and the farm to your imagination, they bring 
all that of the village parsonage. You are. transported in a mo- 
ment to the most perfect little paradises which are to be found in 
the world — the country dwellings of the English clergy. Those 
tweet spots, so exactly formed for the ** otium cum dignitate." 

z 2 
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Those medium abodes, betwixt tlic rudeness and rexationa of 

Certy, Bad the cumLroua slate nf aristocrBtic opulence. Those 
I7 and pietureEque houses, buih of all orders and all fHshiona, 
yet preserving the one definite, uniform character of the comfort- 
able, the pretensionlRM, attd the accordant with the scenery in 
which they are placed; — houses, some of old, framed timber, up 
which the. pear and the apricot, the pyracantha and the vine 
clamber i or of old, grey, substantial stone [ or of more modern 
and elegant villa arcnilecture, with their roofs which, whether of 
thatch or slate, or native grey stone, are seen thickly screened 
from the north, and softened and surmounted to the delighted eye 
with noble trees: with ihcir. broad, bay windows, which bring 
all the Bunay glow of the south, at will, into the house; and 
around which the rose and jasmine breathe their delicious odours. 
Those sweet abodes, surrounded by their bowery, shady, aromatic 
shrubberies, and pleasant old-fashioned glebe-crofts, — homes in 
which, under the influence of a wise, good heart, and a good 
system, domestic happiness may be enjoyed to its highest con- 
jjeption, and whence piety, and cultivation, and health, and com- 
fort, and a thousand blessings to the poor, may spread through 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Such are the abodes brought 
before your minds by the sight of the country clergy i such are 
thousands of their dwellings, scattered through this great and bene- 
ficent country,—init3 villages and hidden nooks of scattered popu- 
lation,— amid its wild mountains; and along its wilder coasts ; — 
endowed by the laws with earthly plenty, and invested by die 
bright heaven, and its attendant seasons, with the freshest sim- 
shine, the sweetest dews, the most grateful solitnde and balmy 
seclusion. 

But the m(^ bells call us onward; and lo! the mineled 
crowds are passing under that ancient and time-worn porch, we 
enter, — and how beautiful and impressive is the scene! The 
whole of that mighty and venerable fabric is filled, from side to 
side, with a mised, yet splendid congregation, — for tlie rich and 
the poor, the superb and the simple, there blend into one human 
mass, whose varieties are but as the contrast of colours in a fine 
painting, — the Bpirit of the tool ensemble is the nobility of beauty. 
The whole of that gorgeous assembly, on which the eye rests m 
palpable perception of the wealth, the refinement, and the eleva- 
tion of the social Ufe of our countiy, is hushed in profound atten- 
tion to the reading of the services of the day by one of the clergy- 
men. They are past ; the bishop, followed by his clergy, advances 
to the altar. The solemn oraan bursls forth with its thunder 
of harmonious sound, that rolls through the arched roof above, 
and covers every living soul with its billows of tumultuous music, 
and, with its appropriate depth of inexpressible feeling, touches 
the secret springs of wonder and mysterious gladness in the 
spirit 1 and amid its imperial tones, the tread of many youthful 
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ftet is heard in the aisle. You turn, and behold a scene that 
Imngs the tears into your eyes, and the throb of sacred sympathy 
into your heart Are they creatures of earth or of heaven ? Are 
they the every-day forms which fill our houses, and pass us in the 
streets, and till the solitary fields of earth, and perform the 
homely duties of the labourer's cottage — those fair, youthful be- 
ings, tnat bend down their bare and Mautiful heads beneath the 
bands of that solemn and dignified old man ? Yes, through the 
drops that dim our eyes, and the surprise that dazzles them, we 
discern the children of the rich and me poor kn^linj^ down to- 
gether, to take upon themselves the eternal weight oi their own 
souls. There, side by side, the sons and daughters of the hall, 
and the sons and daughters of the hut of poverty, are kneeling in 
the presence of God and man — acknowledging but one nature, one 
hope, one heaven ; and our hearts swell with a triumphant feeling 
of this homage wrung from the pride of wealth, the arro^nce of 
birth, and the soaring disdain of refined intellect, by the victorious 
-might of Christianity. Yet, even in the midst of this feeling, what 
a contrast is there in these children ! The sons and daughters of 
the fortunate, with their cultured forms and cultured features — the 
girls just budding into the beauty of early womanhood, in their 
white garbs, and with their fisdr hair so simply, yet so m-acefiilly 
disposed, — ^the boys, with their open, rosy, yet declined counte- 
nances, and their full locks, clustering in vigorous comeliness ;— 
they look, under the influence of the same feelings, like the chil- 
dren of some more ethereal planet: while the ofi&prin^ of the 
-poor, with their robust figures and homely dresses; with their 
aair, which has had no sucn sedulous hands, full of love and lei- 
sure, to mould it into shining softness — nay, that has, in many in- 
stances, had no tending but that of the frosts and winds, and the 
midsummer scorching of their daily out-of-door lives ; and with 
countenances in which the predominant expressions are awe, and 
simple credence; these touch us with equal sympathy for the 
hardships and disadvantages of their lot. 

Successively over every bowed head those sacred hands are ex- 
tended, which are to communicate a subtle but divine infiuence ; 
and how solemn is the effect of that one grave and deliberate, yet 
earnest voice, which, in the absence of the organ-tones, in the 
bushed and, heart-generated stillness of the place, is alone heard 
pronouncing the words of awful import to every youthful recipient 
of the rite. 'Tis done, — a^n the tide of music rolls over us, 
firaught with tenfold kindling of that spirit which has seized upon 
us ; and amid its celestial exultings, that band of youthful ones 
has withdrawn, and another has taken its place. Thus it goes on, 
till the whole have been confirmed in the faith in which their 
sponsors vowed to nurture them, and which they have now vowed 
to maintain for ever. The Ushop delivers his parting exhortation^ 
and solemnly charges them to return home in a manner becoming 
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the EacrednesB of the occaeiira and of Iheir present act. Pilled with 
the glow of purest feelings, breathing the very wannest atmosphere 
of poef ry and religiouB exultation, we rise up with our neighbours, 
and depflrt. We depart — and the firBi breath of common air die- 
Bipates the beautiful delusion in which we have been, for a short 
space, entranced. We feel the rite to be beautiful while we cease 
to think] but the moment we come to penetrate into the mind 
which lies beneafli, it becomes an empty dream. We feel, that did 
our after consciousness permit us to believe that he who adminis- 
tered this rite was filled with its sanctity, and relied implicitly on 
its efficacy, — that the youthful tribe of neophytes were nghtly pre- 
pared by ttie ministry of their respective pastors, and possessed 
the simple credence of past ages to give vitality to the office — then, 
indeed, might it be in fact, what it can now only appear for an 
instant. We feel, moreover, taking yet lower ground than this, 
that were the clergy a body filled with the Keal of their calling, 
they [mssess in this ceremony a means of powerful influence. But 
I have hitherto sijoken only of its poetical and picturesque effect, 
and that effect endures not a step beyond the church doors. At 
that point, the habitual apathy of the clergy converts this rite into 
one of the most awful and hideous of mockeries. The bishcrp 
charges the recipients to return home in soberness and decorum ; 
but he should charge their respective clergymen to conduct them 
thither. But where are the clergy P Tbey are gone to dine with 
the bishop, or their clerical brethren ; and what are the morals of 
the youth to good dinners P.— they have turned the children over 
to the clerks. And wliere are the clerks ? They have some mat- 
ters of trade to transact ; — some spades, or cart-suddleB, or groceries 
to buy— and what is the health of the children's souls to spades, 
and cart-saddles, and groceries ?— they have turned the lambs of 
the flock over to the schoolmasters. And where are the Bchool- 
mastcra? They, like their clerical lords, are gone to dine with 
their brother dominies of the town ; having reiterated the injunc- 
tion of the bishop with a mock-bcroic gravity, as highly, but not 
as well assumed as that of the bishop himself, and with as little 
effect. While they sit and discuss the merits of the last nevj' 
treatise of arithmetic or sjielling, the work of some new Dilworth 
or Entick, their charges have squandered into a dozen companies, 
and each, under the guidance of some rustic Coryphteus, have sur- 
TOunded as many ale-house fires. They are as happy as their bet- 
terj. The loaf and cheese melt like snow-balls before them i the 
stout ale is handed round to blushing damsels by as many awk- 
ward blushing swains. Hilarity abonnds — their spirits are kin- 
dled. The bishop, and the church, and the crowd all vanish — or 
rather, their weight is lifted from their souls, which rise from tiie 
abstracted pleasure nith a double vivacity. Already heated, they 
act forward on ttleir homeward way. At everv besetting ale-house 
^ tiie revel is renewed. Over bill and dale they stroll on, a rude 
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nH8teringy and disgraceful rabble. For the effects of this confirm- 
atioBi let any one inquire of parish overseers, and they will tell 
him, that it is one of the most fruitful sources of licentiousness and 
crime. The contagion of vice spreads under such circumstances, 
with the fatal rapimty of lightning. Young and modest natures, 
which otherwise would have shrunk from it and been safe, are 
surprised, as it were, into sin, and shame, and misery. Instead of 
a confirmation in Christianity, it becomes the confirmation of the 
deviL And this clergymen know ; and yet, with the same apathy 
whence the evil has sprung, they continue to suffer its periodical 
recurrence ; and thus, for want of a Uttle zeal, and a little personal 
ex^cise of the good office of a shepherd, they convert one of the 
fairest rites of meir church into one of the worst nuisances that 
affiict our country. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE ENGLISH CHUBCH. 



Tet thus is the church, for all this noise ci r^onnatioD, left still on* 
reformed. Miurov. 

Thus we have traversed Ihe field of the world. We have waded 
through an ocean of priestlv enormities. We have seen nations 
sitting in the blackness of darkness, because their priests shnt np 
knowledge in the dark-lanterns of their selfishness. We have 
seen slaveir and ignorance blasting, under the guidance of priestly 
hands, milnons on millions of our race, and making melancholy 
the fairest portions of the earth. We have listened to sighs and 
the dropping of tears, to the voice of despair, and the agonies of 
torture and death ; we have entered dungeons, and found there cap- 
tives wasted to skeletons with the years of their solitary endurance ; 
we have listened to their faint whispers, and have found that th^ 
uttered the cruelties of priests. We have stumbled upon mid- 
night tribunals, and seen men stretched on racks; torn piece- 
meal with fier^ pincers ; or plunged into endless darkness by the 
lancing of their eyes ; and have asked whose actions these were 
— and were answered — " The priests' l" We have visited philofio- 
phers, and found them carefully concealing their discoveries, 
which would suddenly have filled the earth with lights and power, 
and love, — ^because they knew the priests would turn on them in 
their greedy malice, and doom them to fire or eibbet We have 
walk^ among women of many countries, and nave found thou- 
sands lost to shame, rolling wanton eyes, uttering hideous words; 
we have turned away firom mem with loathing, but have heard them 
cry after us, as we went — " Our hope is in thepriests, — they are our 
lovers, and defenders firom eternal fire." We have entered, for 
shelter from this horror, the abodes of domestic love, and have 
stood petrified to find there all desecrated — ^purity destroyed — &ith 
overtlm)wn — happiness annihilated; — and it was the work of 
priests ! Finally, we have seen kings, otherwise merciful, instigated 
by the devilish logic of priestcraft, become the butchers of their peo- 
ple ; queens, otherwise glorious, become tyrants and executioners ; 
and people, who would otherwise have Hved in blessed harmony, 
wamng on each other with inextinguishable malice and boundless 
blood-thirstiness ; and behold ! it was priestcraft, that, winding 
amongst them like a poisonous serpent, maddened them wim 
its breath, and exulted with fiendish eyes, over their horrible 
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carnage. All this we have beheld, and what is the mighty lesson 
it has taught ? It is this — that if the people hope to enjoy happi- 
ness, mutual love, and general prosperity, they must careiully 
snatch from the hands of their spiritual teachers all poUtical power, 
and confine them solely to their legitimate task of Christian in- 
struction. Let it always be borne in mind, that, from the begin- 
ning of the world to this time, there never was a single conspiracy 
of SCHOOLMASTERS agaiust the liberties and the mind of man : but, 
in every age, the priests, the spiritual schoolmasters, have been 
the most subtle, the most persevering, the most cruel enemies and 
oppressors of their species. The moral lesson is stamped on the 
destinies of every nation, — ^the inference is plain enough to the 4ull- 
est capacity. Your preachers, while they are preachers alone, are 
harmless as your schoolmasters — they have no motive to injure 
your peace ; but let them once taste power, or the fatal chaim of 
too much wealth, and the consequent fascinations of worldly great- 
ness, and, like the tieer when it has once tasted blood, tney are 
henfceforUi your cruellest devourers and oppressors. 

We may be told that there is no such pernicious tendency now 
in our Estabhshment, — that it is mild, merciful, and pious : my at- 
tention may be triumphantly turned to the great men it has pro- 
duced ; and the number of humble, sincere, and exemplary clergy- 
men who adorn their office at the present day. 

Much of this I am not intending to deny ; but if it be said, there 
is no evil tendetaicy in the church, I merely point to Puseyism, to 
the more recent details of this volume, and a thousand things around 
us. The present corruption, the present admission, even of the 
clergy, of the necessity of reform, is sufficient refutation ; and if it 
does not now bum and destroy, we owe it to the refinement of the 
a^e, as the history of the past world will amply show. That it can 
still imprison, and for very slight cause, even for the withholding 
of a few shillings of church rate, we have had lately but too much 
evidence. Human nature is for ever the same : it is the nature of 
priestcraft to render the clergy tyrants, and the people slaves j it 
always has been so ; it always will be so ; the omy preventive lies 
in the general knowledge of the community. That the church has 
produced great men, or rather the national universities, who will 
not admit, that remembers that Plato of preachers— Jeremy Tay- 
lor ; Tillotson, Butler, Barrow, Beveridge, Stillingfleet, Hoadley, 
Hooker, and others ? 

I honour and love the good men who, even now, in many an ob- 
scure village, in the midst of a poor and miserable population, 
spend their days with no motive but the fulfilment of their duty'; 
cheerfully sacrificing all those refined pleasures, — that refined so- 
ciety which their character of mind, and their own delightful tastes, 
would naturally prompt and entitle them to. Who do this, badly 
paid, worse encouraged ; compelled by their compassion to despoil 
themselves of ^a great part of tneir meagre salaries, to stop the cries 
pf the terrible necessities by which they are surrounded ; — who do 
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this, manv of them hI the expense of remaining sohtary, unallied 
individuala ; unmarried, — childless; or if husbands and fathere, 
expendine their wives' comforts, their children's education, on the 
poverty which the wealthy incumbents neither look on nor relieve 
when I observe them do this, and all the while see their parishes 
drained by some fat pluralist, or sineeurist, who seorns to Like the 
cure of souls whom lie never goes near, except to take the living, 
and appoint his jourDeyman — when I see them look on wenLlii, 
dignities, and preferments showered on the well-born, well-allied, 
or well-impudenced, while there is a golf between themselves and 
tbeii attainment as impassable as that between Dives and Lamrut, 
—then do I indeed love and honour such men ; and it is for such 
that I would see the church reformed; and the road to greater 
comfort and more extensive usefulness thrown open. I would not, 
aa the bees do, appoint a killing day for the drones, but I would 
have no more admitted to the hive. 

There are excellent men, we admit ; but are the multitude sncb ? 
We shall undoubledly be told so. The whole body will be repre- 
sented as the most disinterested, holy, beneficent, industrious, won- 
der-working, salvation-spreading body imaginable. In their own 
l)eriodicals and pamphlets, they are, in fact, represented so. Whe- 
ther they be so or not, let one of the greatest intellects of the age, 
and one of llieit own warm friends, testify : — 



The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached. 
Are muttered o'er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome thoy feel their tnuie : 
Rxak scoffers sdhiq : but most too indolent 
Tu deem Ihem falsehoods, or to know Iheir truth. 

COLBRUOS.' 



Fm11v jiv d " 



And let one great truth be marked; — The precafenf char 
a public badff stamps itself in the pnbhc mind as faithfully a 
man's face in a mirror. There may be exceptions to a body, ana 
they may be considerable ; but when that body becomes prover- 
bial: when it is, as a whole, the object of the jokes, the aarcnsms, 
aud contempts of the people; that body is not partially, but dbnori 
Kkolh/ corrupt. Now, sncn is the character of tile ehureh-of-Biw- 
land clergy, in the mind of the British people. We maybe told it 
b the vulgar opinion, and the vulgar are wrong. In judgments of 
this kind the vulgar, as tbey are called, are rlf/ht. They always 
were so : but this, too, will be denied. A body in its corruption 
never did, and never will admit it : its only feeling wilt be anger, 
not repentance. When the Romish church was utterly corrupted; 
when its priests and monks were the scandal and the scorn of all 
men, did the church admit it? diditreform them?— When Luther's 
artillery was thundering a^inet it, and shaking it to its found- 
ations, did it admit the justice of hia attack? No! it only turned 
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in rage, and would have devoured him, as it devoured all other re- 
formers. When he had knocked down many of its pillars, blown 
np many of its bastions, laid bare to public scorn and indication 
its secret fooleries and horrors, it relaxed not an atom of its pre- 
tensions ; it abated not a jot of its pride ; it stayed not its bloody 
arm t shunned not to proclaim itself still holy, invulnerable, and 
supreme. While Dante and Bocaccio laughed at its errors, or 
declaimed against its abuses, in its own territories ; while Erasmus 
in the Netherlands, Chaucer in England, and Sir David Lindsay, 
the Chaucer of Scotland, were pouring inefiable and everlasting 
ridicule on its monks, ita priests, and pardoners, they were told 
that theirs was but the retailing of vulgar ignorance and envy ; — 
but what followed ? Time proclaimed it Truth. The corrupted 
tribes were chased away by popular fury and scorn, and have left 
only a name which is an infamy and a warning. 

From age to age, the great spirits of the world have raised theit 
voices and cried, Liberty ! but the cry has been drowned by the 
clash of arms, or the brutish violence of uncultured mobs. Homer 
and Demosthenes in Greece, Cicero in Rome, the poets and mar- 
tjnrs of the middle ages ; our sublime Milton, the maligned, but 
immovable servant and suiferer of freedom, who laid down on her 
altar his peace, his comfort, and his very eyesight ; our Hampdens 
and Sidneys, the Hofers and Bolivars of other lands, have, from 
age to age, cried, Liberty ! but ignorance and power have been 
commonly too much for them. But at length, light from the eter- 
nal sanctuary of truth has spread over every region; into the 
depths and the dens of poverty it has penetrated; the scholar and 
the statesman are compelled to behold in the marriage of Chris- 
tianity and knowledge, the promise of the estabhshment of peace, 
order, and happiness, — the reign of rational freedom. We are in 
the very crisis in which old things are to be pulled down, and new 
ones established on the most ancient of foundations,— justice to 
the people. To effect safely this momentous change, requires all 
the watchfulness and the wisdom of an intelligent nation. The 
experience of the world's history warns us to steer the safe middle 
course, between the despotism of the aristocracy and the mob, be- 
tween the highest and the lowest orders of society. The intelli- 
gence, and not the wealth or multitudes of a state, must give the 
law of safety ; — and to this intelligence I would again and finally 
say, — ^Be warned by universal historv ! Snatch from your priest- 
hood all political power ; abandon all state religion ; place Chris- 
tianity on its own base — the universal heart of the people ; let your 
preachers be, as your schoolmasters, simply teachers ; eschew re- 
verend justices of the peace, very reverend ^politicians, and right 
reverend peers and legislators, as you would have done the re- 
verend knights, and marquises, and dukes, of the past ages. They 
must neither meddle with your wills, nor take the tenth of your 
corn ; they must neither tax you to maintain houses in which to 
preach against you, and read your damnation in creeds of which 
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no one really knows the origin ; nor persecute you, nor seize your 
goods for Easter offerings and smole-money. The system by 
which they tak you at your entry into the world ; tax you at your 
marriage ; tax you at your death ; suffer you not to descend into 
your native earth without a fee, — ^must be abolished. The system 
by which you are made to pay for every thin?, and to have a voice 
in nothing— not even in the choice of a good minister, or the dis- 
missal of a vile and scandalous debauchee ; by which you are made 
the helpless puppet of some obtuse sqiure, and the prey of some 
greedy and godless priest, — ^must have an end. 

On this age, the happiness of centuries — the prosperity of Truth 
depend; — ^let it not disappoint the expectations and mar the des- 
tinies of millions ! 



THE END. 



AFTER-WORDS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF THIS 

VOLUME. 



POLITICS mSEPABABLE FBOM CHBI8TIAKITT. 

Ws are often warned against indulging in politics, as if it were 
some sinful indulgence, like swearing or gin drinking. The re- 
ligious warn us with a solemn ahtike of the head ; ana none more 
than the members of the Society of Friends deal in cautions 
against this bugbear of politics, " lest," say they, " it disturb the 
serenity of our minds ; lest it unfit us for religious meditation." 
Now, I am totally at a loss to comprehend the solid CTOund of 
these pious exhortations. It is because I am religious tRat I feel 
myseli compelled, irresistibly compelled, to be also poUtical. The 
very practices of the Society of Friends have educated me into 
this necessity. One excellent practice they have ; I wish it were 
universally adopted, and then we should speedily have a stupendous 
host of honest, ardent, Christian politicians, it is that oireading 
every day aloud in the family circle a portion of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. I will defy any one to proceed fEir in the New Testament 
without coming upon practices and commands of our Saviour, 
that, if he comprenend their true and practical import, will com- 
pel him into a politician. Nay, if we go back to the Old Testa- 
ment, what is the predicted character of me Saviour ? Is itjmerely 
that he shall be a spiritual Saviour ? No, but that he shall be a 
temporal one too. He is " to open the prison doors, to loosen the 
bonds of the captive, and to let the oppressed go free." But when 
we enter on the New Testament, when we come to follow that 
great object of our reverence and model of our conduct in his 
fife, and to listen to his commands, there is no alternative left to 
us. What is the great command of human duty ? What is that 
greatest of all, next to the adoration and zealous service of our 
Creator ? It is to love our neighbour as ourself. But will any 
man tell me how we are to love our neighbours as ourselves, if we 
see them oppressed, made poor, made miserable, made ignorant 
and criminal by the measures of a bad government, and this not 
in individual cases, but by thousands and tens of thousands, if we 
move neither hand nor foot to help them ? If we are commanded 
"to do justice, to love mercy, and walk humbly before God;" if 
we are again commanded " to do to others as we would be done 
by ;" if, again, we are told, that the very mark and distinction of 
our Christianity, is that " we love one another ;" if we are told that, 
inasmuch as we give but a cup of cold water in the name of 
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Christ to one of his very least disciples, ive give it to him : is there, 
let me ask you, any turn or escape from these great cHrdinal com- 
mniids and injunctioiis ? Is there any exception in favour of 
political crimes and oppressions? If we are clearly bound, nay, 
if our very hope and chance of heaven, if our very claim on the 
name of Christian, depend on our fulfilling these commands to 
the letter, and to the spirit, in isolated and individual cases, is 
there any exemption from fulfilling them In the great, the multi- 
tudinous, the crying and flagrant one of political misgovemment? 
The ereater the mischief, the greater the need of our assistancej 
and 1 will boldly challenge any one to show me any. causes or 
machinery of human suffering, so mi^ty or prolific as that of 
bad government. Where private causes make one man miserable, 
pubhc causes make a milhon so. Where even the evil paesions 
and propensities of the low and ignorant bring down calamity, 
discord, disease, and death on them, and their innocent connexions, 
the mischiefs of bad government bring these down tenfold more; 
nay, the evils of bad government are the very parents of these 
evUs. Bad goveramenCs perpetuate ignorance and tow habits, as 
good governments would promote knowledge, and religious and 
moral (raining. Bad govemmenfs promote drunkenness, by leaving 
people ignorant, and making them poor and desperate. Bad go- 
vernments actually instigate to wholesale murder, to soldierly iol©- 
ness, and the growth and indulgence of the worst passions. Bu^ 
besides this, it is the practice of bad governments, by hcBvy 
taxation, restrictions on trade, accumulatian of heavy debt, and 
the pnrauit of selfish and false principles of action, by monopoly 
and class legislation, by primc^niture laws, and game laws, ibal 
fill our streets, and our manuiactoring' towns and districts, with 
distress, fillh of person, and house, and life, with crime, and every 
hateful feeUng and revolting act. 

Where, then, is the religious man, who can feel himself bound 
to weep over a single beggar and drop a pennv into his hat, and 
yet can persuade himself that he is not equally bound, nay, that 
It is a virtue in him, to avoid touching this greatest of mortal 
sources of crime and misery? Can such lamentable perversion of 
understanding exist ? 

Yes, it does exist, and that to an immense degree. There are 
those, and tbat perhaps in nearly every third house, who think 
that religion consists in cultivating certain inward feelings; in 
readine certain books, in making certain prayers, and passing 
thrntign certain forms. This may be a religion of some kmd, but 
I will boldly tell all those who practise it, that it is not the Chris- 
tiaii religion. The religion of Christ is a religion not of negative 
virtues, but of active, ardent, generous deeiis, and sympathies with 
fellow creatures and their sorrows, A religion of inward feel- 
ing without outward work is the religion of monks, let its votaries 
caS themselves what else they will. The religion of Christ led him 
out into the highway's and hedges, into the streets and the market- 
places, and to tne dmly denouncement of pubhc oppresBors, ar — "* 
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as to the alleviation of private woe. The religion that is not prepared 
to attack human evils at their root, and to prevent them as much as 
possible by destroying their causes, has been long ago pronounced 
to be '' a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. The man who 
sees trade destroyed by the mischievous acts of a bad governmenti 
and his poor neighbours suffering all round him in consequence, 
and does not set heartily to work to reform that government, to 
endeavour to procure a better system ; but, on the contrary, shrinks 
into his house and his closet, lest he ruffle or excite his rcdings, is 
but acting over again the proud Levite, and leaving it to the good 
Samaritan to pour the oil and the wine into liis neighbour's woimds. 
It is in vain even that such men may attempt to remove the 
mischief done, by pecuniary aid to the sufferers, when they have 
neglected to attack and annihilate, when they still leave, in all its 
m£uignant activity, the originating cause. Such men are like 
madmen, who, instead of diverting the stream at its source, at- 
tempt to dam it up when it has become a mile wide. The Chris- 
tian of the highest class calls in his understanding to direct and 
make effective his feeling. He looks carefully for the source of 
the mischief, and when he sees that it lies in bad government, to 
that government he appUes his corrective energies ; and, leaving 
the man of "faith wiuiout works*' to give a sovereign where he 
should aim at a sovereign remedy, to relieve some dozen of work- 
less people for a few days or a few weeks, when he should seek to 
defend and estabUsh those measvires that would give constant 
work to all, he shows the world " his faith by his works." In a 
word, Christianity is not merely a rehgion of principles, but of 
consequences ; and he who does not dare to look those principles 
freely m the. face, and, without fear of man or devil, of high or 
low, of unpopularity or personal sacrifice, to carry these fivine 
principles ooldly out into their full, direct, and legitimate conse- 
quences ; that man may talk of Christianity, but has yet to learn 
what it is. — From a Speech delivered by me at Nottingham, in 1835. 

DEFENCE OP MEN IN TEADE WHO INDULGE IN AUTHORSHIP. 

And, indeed, now I think of it, what business had I to quit my 
laboratory, and indulge in the pleasures of literature ? in those 
pursuits which, according to Cicero, " adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
tium prebent ; delectant domi, non impediunt foris ; pemoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur?" What business had I to 
do this ? It is true, Uttle as I have done, I have already had my 
reward, in the lifjs and strength and jdy of my own spirit, and in 
the communion into which it has brought me with some of the 
first of living minds. What business h^ Bums to leave his fields, 
where he 

walked in glory and in joy. 

Following his plough along the mountain sidle ? 



Whv left he hia falhoming of ale firkins, to write the raerry'Tam 
O'Snanter; the beautiful pieture of humble and pioiis Scottish 
life, tile Cotter's SHturdaylilighti and songs and small poems, to 
whose quick spirit the heart of the Scottish exile, " encamped by 
Indian rivers wild," throbs tumnltuously, 
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I at the charms 
vaterfalla ? 
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And what business had Ho^ to march nut of Ettrick forest, and 

S waving his grey tartan up the streets of Edinburgh, strong in 
marvetlous resolve, to enrol his name amid the poets of the 
land P Oh, James ! Jatnes 1 " with whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness ? I know thy pride, and the naughtiness 
of thy heart!" What business hadst thou at the Queen's WakeP 
At the court of Queen Hynde P — reclining in the glen, listening to 
the unearthly words of the pure Kilmeny } dancing with the fai- 
ries ; telling of the Browni^ of Bodsbeck ] or singing one strong 
and peerless sbng of God's Omnipresence ? What business had 
Allan Ramsay to go before thee, chanting of the Gentle Shep- 
herd ? — or a far greater Allan to eome after ihee, from the depths 
of Nithsdale, and casting down his mallet and chisel amongst bis 
native rocks, dare to enter London and scat himself amid all the 
fair handiworks of Chantry P What had he to do with collecting 
the Songs of Scotland; or making mighty ballads of his own? 

A wat sheet and a flowing sea — 

what were they to him ? — he was overstepping his natural func- 
tions. honest Allan Cunningham! what business hadst thou 
with these things P And what business had William Roscoe to 
leave his mothers lap; to give over carrying out her pota of beer, 
and to BO and write the hres of Popes and Italian princes ; to en- 
noble his own mind ; to cast a splendour over his native town, and 
to leave a heritage to his children richer than a patent of nobihtyP 
And what business had those shoemakers, Bloomfield, the Farmer's 
Boy, and Gilford, the terror of dunces and the nrifle of Tories, to 
quit their stalls and dare to become famous P And those drapers, 
or drapers' sons, Pope and Southey, and honest Iznak Walton, 
what wrong-headedness was theirs! What right had laaak to 
haunt the Dove, and Shawford Brook, and the 'Thames, with his 
rod and hue, and go, in summer meadows, making sermons to 
himself of such beautiful and serene piety, as-seldom issues tem 
the lithographic press for the use of state priests P He has writ- 
ten the hves of certain church worthies, toOi and yet it is very 
questionable, that presumption of his. Those apothecaries, Crabbe 
and Keats, why did they (lot stick to their vocation, and avoid 
spoiUng us with 80 much good poetry? What pity is it that Oiur 
prudent archdeacon was not present when Ben Jonson threw 
down his hod of mortar, and Shakspeare left off poaciiing, to worn 
them against the sin of writing dramas P Could he have prevailed 
-■ John Wilson, and John Gibson Lockhart, and Walter S ■" 
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and Sharon Turner, to abide by their parchments and pleas, what 
reading of multitudinous volumes might we have been spared! 
Washington left his farming, to liberate his country, and Franklin 
his types, to frame a constitution for her, and Dr. Wilkins was not 
at hand to cry, " Overstep not the proper limits of your profes- 
Mons !** From the ranks of trade, from the very peasantry of the 
country, ascend to eminence clergymen, lawyers, and merchants ; 
three-rourths of our nobility have sprung from the same source ; 
and yet the enterprise of these men is very questionable, for num- 
bers of them, with the happy daring of Sir Richard Arkwright, 
reached distinction by overstepping the proper limits of their 
original professions. Nothing, therefore, can be more question- 
able, for Archdeacon Wilkins questions it ! 

Ye6, sir, without further irony, you have pronounced an atro- 
cious libel on your country and your countrymen. You have at- 
tempted to Sneer away from the gates of science and literature all 
those who are contaminated with trade. You have outraged what 
is the peculiar glory of England ; for you may go over all ages and 
all nations — and in antiquity pitch on an Esop or a Terence ; in 
modem times, on a Rousseau or a Biirger ; but it is alone in England 
that so numerous a host of the sons of genius rise up from the 
plough and the spinning-jenny, and take their stations, with bold 
and unblushing brows, amount the great and shining lights of the 
land. Nothing is so expressive of the contracting and bUnding 
influence of priestcraft, as the fact that you do not look upon the 
venerable Muton as the sublime poet, as a man whose noble sen- 
timents wUl influence the spirits of countless generations ; as all 
other men look upon him— the glory of the nation ; nor as that 
grand old Tory and stanch lover of the church, Wordsworth, looks 
on him : — 

"We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In every thing we *re sprung 
Of earth's best blood, — ^have titles manifold. 

You only, through the mist of sectarian prejudice, see in him " the 
repubhcan and Arian Milton !" Well ! welcome be ye to a faith 
which shuts the heart to sympathy with all that is noble, and im- 
bitters it with hatred of all that is independent 

I think I have said enough to obtain even your future permis- 
sion for men in trade to write. — From the Vindication of" the His- 
tory of Priestcraft " against the attack of Archdeacon JVilkins. 

C0KSECBATI0J(. 

You now touch on the subject of consecration *, and make this 
statement: " Now, sir, this superstitious belief, and all this priest- 
craft;, by which the rich and poor, for so many ages to the present 
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hour, hare been led to prefer a. copsecrated spot of ground far the 
intermeiit of the dead, arisca from thia { that it is congenial with 
the fceUngs of both the poor and rich, that the place of sepulture 
should, in the first instance, be made sacred, by prayer offered np 
to God on their behalf by their chief priest, and liy a perpetuu 
exclusine dedication of the soil for such holy purpose." > 

1 must take the liberty to deny entirely, that the real cause of 
consecration arises from its being congenial to the feelings of both 
rich and poor, that the place should he first made sacred by the 
prayers of^the priest. It is, unquestionably, congenial to the feel- 
ings of all men to desire that ibeir remains, and those of their Te- 
la) ives and friends, "should repose in cround guarded from Tiolation 
and change ; but it docs not follow that preladcal consecration is 
the only or best means of arriving at this end. If we are to argue 
on what is congenial to the feelings of men, we roust argue on the 
ground of our common nature -, and if so, what is congenial to the 
ruitural feeUngs of a Churchman is equally congenial to the natural 
feelings of a Quaker. Now, we have no such ceremimies. "We 
desire that our dead should be buried with the solemn decorum, 
that is appropriate to the occasion; we desire that our bnrial- 
grounds shall be secured from intrusion and desecration ; but we 
find in the feelings of our common nature, sufficient sanctity for 
this purpose. And where, let me ask, are there burial-grounds 
which possess more perfect security ? Some of them now lie in 
solitary, and, of themselves, forsaken and unprotected places in 
the country, firom Friends having, through their commercial habits, 
and in order to escape the plague of tithes, now generally migrated 
into towns; yet, they are as unmolesteil, and as inviolably pre' 
served from insult or invasion, by the solemn sanctity of death, as 
if all the bishops of all the churches in Europe had muttered over 
them. If, then, as it cleariy appears, prelalical consecration is not 
required by our common nature, this feeling must be an ingrafted 
feeling, and have become congenial to Episcopahans by habit and 
priestly inculcation, not by nature. 

You proceed,—" In the next place, they know that the wisdom 
of the legislature has provided, that such soil, so set apart and so 
consecrated, shall not be desecrated ; shall not be again appnqni- 
aled to any worldly purpose. And the same of their churches \ 
for it is not an uncommon event, from various causes, that a meet- 
ing is hterally converted from ' a house of prayer into a house of 
merchandise / the state has cartfully ew>rded against any such 
occurrence in the temples and cemetenes of the Esiabhshment." 
You add, — " By this operation, a consecrated spot of ground is 
changed from mutable to anmutable property." 

I pass your assertion, tl^t yon consecrate places of worship and 
of burial in obedience to the directions of both the Old and the 
New Testament, because in (he Old Testament there is little to 
;he purpose, except the dedicarion of the temple, and in the New 
absolutely nothing] and proceed to declare, that if you can show 
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that any such effect, as stated above, is produced by your conse- 
cration ; if vou can show that by it " a spot of ^*ound is changed 
from mutable to immutable property,'' so that '* it cannot again be 
appropriated to any worldly purnose ;" then we will admit that it 
has some use. But if I shall snow that it does produce no such 
effect; that it does not protect fabric or soil from the invasion of 
the strong and the bold ; that it does not prevent them becoming 
again appropriated to any worldly purpose ; then all your argu- 
ments for its use fall to the ground. It will be then shown to be 
a work of supererogation ; and that you have set aside the eternal 
influences of our nature, to substitute unavaiUng rites, — ^rites, more- 
over, inspiring false views and feeUngs in the people, and burden- 
some to their pockets. 

Has, then, consecration effected these purposes ? Did it at the 
Reformation protect churches, abbeys, and cemeteries from the 
daring and rapacious hand of Henry VIII. ? Where are the 
splendid piles of Malmsbury, Glastonbury, Battle, Waltham, Mal- 
vern, Lantony, Rivaux, Fountains, Kirkstall, etc. P Where are 
numerous churches? Where are the cemeteries of scores of con- 
ventual buildings ? — Oh ! you will say, these were broken up by 
a violent convmsion, and by lawless men. Well, then, where is 
the efficacy of your consecration ? It is against the shock of such 
convulsions, against the rapacity of the avaricious, and the hands 
of bold, bad men,, that you seek security. There wants none 
against peaceful times, peaceful and temperate people. I repeat 
it, the feelings of our common humanity are ample guarantee in 
ordinary cases. But these noble places, consecrated by prelatical 
hands, are fallen, — these cemeteries are desecrated; are become 
the property of laymen ; and are appropriated to any and many 
worldly purposes. 

What availed your consecration aeainst the Protector Somerset, 
in the reign of that pious youth, Edward VI. ? What availed it 
against his pulling down, in London, three episcopal houses, two 
churches, a chapel, a cloister, and a charnel-house, to clear the site 
for his palace, and supply materials for it ? How availed it, when 
he earned away the bones by cart-loads, and threw them into a pit 
in Bloomsbury ? What availed it against John Knox, in Scotland, 
when, animated by his fiery eloquence, the people rose, and tore to 
fragments the magnificent cathedral of St. Andrews, and which 
now stands a melancholy ruin on a melancholy coast ; nay, more, 
when under his influence they destroyed almost every cathedral in 
the country ? What availed it against the troopers of Cromwell, 
who turned your churches into stables, as completely as you repre- 
sent meeting-houses to be turned into houses of merchani^se ? Yjpt 
all these people were men ; they had the common feelings of men; 
they had a vehement, though erratic sense of piety,--but they h^ 
outgrown the ingrafted feelings supplied by priestcraft ; and, in 
their wrath against that power, they set all artificial restraints at 
nought : ere me natural feeUng of reverence for such objects had 
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time to revive in their bosoms, they committed man;' abominahle 
oiilrageB. 

I f youi consecration be an influential safeguard against churches 
and cemeteries heing Hfl;ain converted to ordinary purposes, wh^t 
ia the reason that Flawfordchwchhivsdisappeareil, and its burial- 
eround become a common field? It is true tliegrave-stones remain, 
tint it is used for all the worldly purpoEes of a field, and for no- 
thingmore. What has become of Bradmore church (oo, once conse- 
crated, but now gone ? What of the cemeteries of the ablieys and 
firiaries of this town and neighbom-hood (Nottingham)? They 
are all now, in spite of consecration, desecrated, and devoted to 
the common uses of life. 

If burial-groundfl, under the mysterious influence of consecra- 
tion, can, as you at^sert, be thenceforth only appropriated to the 
nsca for which they are consecrated, then, abundaiice of chorch- 
yarda are consecrated to many a good game of marbles and hop- 
scotch; and were formerly to that of football, after Sunday ser- 
vice; and St. Nicholas's churchvard in this town, ia consecrated 
to B. certain odd little Shetland pony, which regularly pastures 
there ; to say nothing of yonr own churchyard, from which a 
piece is cut otf, fenced out with wall and palisades, and converted 
to an ordinary walk, often used for very ordinary purpoaea. 

You say that no chaige is made by the clergy for consecration. 
Suppose we admit it. Suppose neither bishop nor incumbent is 
benefited by it i*— suppose it merely an expense of the form of law; 
it still ia an espenae to the people, incurred for what 1 have now 
shown to be auwrfluouB and unavailing; and it is equally clear 
that it ia incurrefl by the Bishop's Court, an integral and insepar- 
able part of that great prieBtlysyjstemwhichisfijredon the nation; 
and it is of little consequence by whose hands the people's money 
ia taken, if it be taken for the system. It maCtera little to the man 
who ia taxed, whether the king or the king 's servant is fed by his 
contribution— it is gone. When you are sepamted from the stale, 
as you will one day be, then you will have a great right to impose 
whatever doctrine, ceremony, or tax upon your voluntary adherents 
they will permit, and no one else wfll have a right to complain : 
but so long ae you are a part of the state, we shall have a right to 
criticise your customs, and denounce expenses incurred for that 
which is worth nothing. 

There ie, then, sufllcienl sanctify about the place of human se- 
pulture in itself. When we enter one, however lonely and exposed, 
what are the feelings and the sentiments that impress usP Do 
we think, at such a time, of the forms and the words by which 
they were consecrated ? No ! there spring up feelings of so much 
higher a nalitre, that the niemory of them would be cast away aa 
an unworthy intrusion. In the wilds of Scotland I have suddenly 
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come upon an ancient cemetery. Not a house or human being 
has been within view. The turf, the enclosing mound, the droop- 
ing stones, have all worn the grey aspect of antiquity ; yet, hal- 
lowed by the solemnity of death, it has lain in the wide, brown 
wilderness in most inviolate security. When I sat down in this 
place, what were my thoughts ? They were of the awfiil mystery 
of out nature — of the common penalty of death^of the everlasting 
regions of unknown being which lie beyond. Thev were of the 
life, the thoughts, the passions which once agitated tnis now silent 
mass ; and of the inseparable idea that my own lot would be one 
day as theirs. They were, that many of these very mouldering 
bodies had once stood up and done battle against the bloody des- 
potism of your church, and invested themselves with the glories 
of the patriot and the martyr ! — Let us change the subject ; — ^it is 
not I who have desecrated it, but you, who have buried the con- 
secrating influences of God's awful law of mortality and man's lot, 
under the cold forms of a priestly system. —J&tc?. 

THE PLUNDERING CHUECH. 

But lest it should be said that all this was owing to the spirit of 
the times, it is as well to ask, has this church ceased to plunder ? 
This is a serious question, and how is it to be answered ? Into 
whose corn-field has it not entered, and taken away the tenth 
shock? Whose field or whose garden has it not plundered? 
Whose pig-stye has it not ransacked ? Whose hen-roost has it 
not scaled ? Whose applcrtree has it not robbed ? In Ireland it 
has driven a whole people to desperation, and soaked the earth 
with blood. And in that.country or this has it spared the poor ? 
Let poor Watson, the shoemaker, whom it persecuted and im- 
prisoned for some few pence of Easter-dues, (so called,) answer 
this. Let Jeremiah Dodsworth and his fellow-labourers answer 
this. These poor labouring men were charged by the rector of 
Lockington, in Yorkshire, in 1833, a tithe upon their wages ; which 
wages in the highest, and that a single instance, amounted to only 
twenty guineas a year ; few of them more than fifteen guineas, and 
some not more than six. Yet did this greedy parson demand a 
tithe u6on their hard-earned wages ; his own living, by his own 
confession, in the Liber Ecclesiasticus, bein^ £532 ! and because 
Jeremiah Dodsworth refused to pay this iniquitous demand, another 
clergyman committed him to the house of correction, at Beverley, 
for tnree months. — From " 2%e Three Death-Cries of a Perishing 
Church f*' published hg the author at Nottingham^ in reply to Archdeacon 
Wilkins m the Journal. R^pvbUshed by M, Sutton, Nottingham, 

THE POOB man's CHUBCH. 

Let Jeremiah Dodsworth and his fellow-labourers answer this 
claim of kindness to the poor! And let the poor tailor. Darn- 



« 
borough, of Ripon, and all the poor people there, that were harassed 
bj[ the dean and chauter and their lawyer, for a tithe npon then- 
milk, join him. If tnis be kindness, it ia an odd way of showing 
it. And if we would see for onrselveB, what is the present comfort 
and aceommodation afforded to the poor in this state ehurch, we 
have only to go and took ; and what is the case ? There sit the 
wealthy people all in their pews, snugly boxed up; pews lined 
with the finest cloth, often of eay crimson, with Inxnrious cush- 
ions and hassocks; there sit the ariEtocracy, with their armorial 
escotcheons and coronets hoisted proudly above their heads; and 
there sit those poor for whom the charch has such bowels of com- 
passion, on a tew naked benches, placed in the cross aisles, near 
the door, with a cold stone or plaiater floor under their feet, and 
every blast which visita the place blowing upon them. Which of 
these are the direct tlessingii, and which the indirect, which the 
writer talks of as conferred by the church on the poor, we do not 
take upon us to determine. It is no wonder that such acconuno- 
dations have had their natmal effect, that the poor have migtated 
in legions to the more ei^ual distribution. of comfort in diss "' 
chapels, a confession winch the writer unwittingly makes.— 



dissenting , 
Jter,^^^^ 
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" We will not for a moment admit," says the above writer, * 
any considerable number of the additional recruits to the cau 
schism, have been furnished ly desertions from the ranks of the 
church." Whence, then, did these numbers come? For before 
dissent commenced, the church must have held all. Did they drop 
out of the clouds ? No ; the inevitable inference is, that they were 
old deserters from the church, who had been occupying a sort of 
neutral ground. And, accordingly, in the next sentence the writer 
at once confirms this, and pays the Iiighest compliment to dissent 
that can possibly Iw devised. " Those," he says, " who fonnerly 
were of no rel^ion, and who never entered any temple, escept those 
of Mammon, now, impressed by eoiiteienlioug feelings, enter with 
heart and hand into the service of the enemies of tjie. national 
Establishment." Dissent! thine enemy has thus declared that 
thou hast the especial mark of Chrisffs church upon thee t Those 
who had no reUijion, who never entered any temple, except those 
of Mammon, thou hast sought out and converted, and brought into 
thy simple temples of unostentatious piety. Thou hast followed 
Christ's own example, — for those who had no religion were the 
very objecta of his mission. He declared that he did not come to ' 
call the righteous to repentance. It was the poor and the ignorant 
— those whom the slate church and the Tories particularly dehght 
to pour their contempt upon, whom they brand fts the rascal rab- 
ble, the swinish multitude, the great unwashed, the scum of the 
eartt^ the very lowest of the people, — these did our Saviour come 
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to seek ani^ to save, and these thine enemies of the stipendiary 
church proclaim, that thou hast sought and converted. Thus have 
they pronounced thee the true church of Christ l-^Ibid, 



THE CHUKCHMAN's ARGUMENT FOR ENFORCING TITHES AND 
CHURCH RATES, AND WHERE IT ENDS. 

But the writer goes on to answer the question, — Why does the 
church persist in attempting to force church rates from those who 
maintain their own chapels ? and replies, " Simply, hecause the law 
enjoins us to do so." Is every law, tnen, just ? May there not be a 
law of God, higher than any human law? and were tnere not certain 
apostles who said, " Whether shall we obey God rather than men, 
judge ye ?" Does this writer perceive the length to which his prin- 
ciple of enforcing every law, because it is law, leads him ? Does he 
really see the horrible picture he has drawn of himself? The blind 
zealot, who is ready to enforce any law because it is the law, is the 
most fearful and revolting monster that walks the earth. In every 
land and age he is the same, for he has but one principle, to obey 
and enforce whatever law is in existence. Had he lived when Ne- 
buchadnezzar made his famous law of the fiery furnace, he would 
have been the first at the furnace door, to fling the righteous in ; 
and would probably have got a worse scorching than we shall give 
him before we have done. In pagan Rome, he would have been 
eagerly employed in throwing martyrs to the wild beasts, forcing 
them on gridirons, or flaying them alive ; and his sole answer to 
all twinges of conscience, or words of the more merciful, would 
have been, " It is the law.** He would have been a grand Inquisitof 
in Spain, racking, torturing, and consigning unhappy wretches to 
the fiames of the auto-da-fe. He would have gloried in all the 
massacres of protestants in the Netherlands, — he would have been 
great at St. Bartholomew — in Calabria, where the poor Waldenses 
were butchered like sheep, hunted through the woods like deer^ 
and cut in quarters, and stuck on posts ^1 along the road sides, 
from one town to another, — he would have revelled in blood, and 
cried, ** It is the law." In our own country, under the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, — in England, Scotland, and Ireland, he would have 
cried "havoc!** and been a bloody Bonner, thrusting good meri 
into his coal-hole, till he could bnng them to the stake, while he 
doomed his servfiints to the devii; if they did not bring him plenty 
of mellow pears ; or a Claverhouse, riding over the hills, red witn 
the gore of men murdered for the faith. But in all this, he cannot 
see the full enormity of his danger or his crime ; — ^he would have 
been one of the greatest revilers and erucifiers of Christ, for it was 
with this very language in their mouths, that the Jews perpetrated 
that awful deed, — " fTe have a law, and by that law he must die .'**• 
We trust that we have shown him enough to make him at leasf 
tremble at the rashness of his assertion, and we are thankful, fop 



his own Bake, tliat he lives under laws which, if they permit him 
to rob, will not permit him to slay. — Ibid. 
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What is blasphemy? Christ himself was accused of blaa^t ^ 
by the Jews, because he denouiiced the corruptions of their Est&b- 
lishment. The meaning of blnBphemy, therefore, in a Tory's head, 
is, not to speak irreverently of God, but to speak irreverently of 
Establishments. Let every body keep this plain distinction in 
mind, and they will always undcrslana a Tory jwrfectiy, snd will 
Bufier no needless alann. — Ibid. 



The journalist is very anxious, too, he says, that the dissenters 
should disown this writer. No doubt of it [ but we cannot hold 
out to him the least apparent prospect of a speedy release from his 
anxiety. He thinks, moreover, that we are a Quaker. What pecu- 
liar signi) of Quakerism he sees in ua, we cannot imagine. We 
are neither very silent, nor very meek, nor very apt to turn one 
cheek when we have been smitten on the other. But if the jonr- 
naliat can make it out to his own satisfaction, we are satisfied too. 
He taunts the Society of Friends with having a presumptuous 
cobhler for their original apostle. That presumptuous cobbler, 
we know, the Friends glory in, and justly. He pricked the church 
witli his awl deeper than it ever was pricked before. The weunda 
have not healed yel, and they never will heal ; they are now in a, 
regular process of mortification, and will end in disiolutiiin. That 
presumptuous cobbler so thundered, in his day, against the cor- 
ruptions of the Establishment, and the infamy of mere hirelings, 
that the very parsons, in many instances, ashamed of their b^e 
trade, came blushing down trora their piilpitH, and followed hiin, 
in the honester calune of preaching truth, for the truth's sake. 
That presumptuous cobbler happen^ to be no cobbler at aU, for, 
being apprenticed to a shoemaker and farmer, he chose to follow 
the fenmng branch, and that only till the expiration of his ap- 
prenriceship, when he set off on his relirious mission, and never 
in his life followed any trade at all on nis own account. That 
presumptuous cobbler, who waa no cobbler, carried a head on his 
shoulders worth a gross of parsons' heads, and a heart in his 
bosom that feared the face of no man ; there waa neither bishop 
nor priest, that could either stand the flash of his eye, or the force 
of his argument. The Journalist quoted Coleridge the other day, 
he seems a great authorily with him, we will quote him 
There exist folios on the human understanding, and the 
of maU] which would have a far juster claim to their high 
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rank and celebrity^ if, in the whole huge volume, there could be 
found as much fulness of heart and intellect, as bursts forth in 
many a simple page of George Fox.'' — Biographia Literat-ia. 
What says Thomas Carlyle, too, in his Sartor Resartus ? " This 
man, the first of the Quakers, and by trade a shoemaker, was one 
of those to whom, under ruder form, the divine idea of the uni- 
verse is pleased to manifest itself; and across all the hulls of ig- 
norance and earthly de^adation, shine through, in unspeakable 
awfulness, unspeakable beauty on their souls ; who, therefore, are 
rightly accounted prophets, God-possessed. Mountains of en- 
cumbrance, higher than Etna, had been heaped over that spirit ; 
but it was a spirit, and would not lie buried there. That Lei- 
cester shoe-shop, had men known it, was a holier place than 
Vatican or Loretto-shrine. Stitch away, thou noble Fox ! every 
prick of that little instrument is pricking into the heart of slaveiv, 
and world- worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk m 
strong swimmer strokes, bearing thee into lands of true liberty. 
Were the work done, there would be in broad Europe one free 
man, and thou art he ! " . 

But does this sapient scribe think the Quakers date the origin 
of their rehgion in George FoxP — No, they trace it up to the 
old tent-makers, and fishermen, and the reputed Son of the car- 
|)enter ; and let him cast contempt upon them if he pleases ; for 
It is in the true Tory and church spirit of contempt for the poor 
and the low — a contempt, it seems, in which Christ did not par- 
take. We really Wonder they are not ashamed of Christianity, 
which had such a beginning— amongst poor fishermen and tent- 
makers, and a being " who nad no place to lay his head." Pro 
pudor ! why don't Uiey abandon sucn a plebeian religion ? No- 
thing less than a king should be the head and founder of their 
church, and therefore let it have a king for its head — Kin^ Henry 
VIII. — a monster of lust, of cruelty, and tyranny, but stiU a king 
— and therefore fit head of a church that scorns all humility w 
origin. But is there something so pecuharly contemptible 4n a 
cobbler ? We could draw such a picture of the talent and worth 
of cobblers, as would astonish these Tory sticklers. Was not 
St. Crispin a cobbler ? Was not Gifibrd, the editor of the Quar^ 
terly Bevievo, that great Tory champion, a cobbler? Was not 
Bloomfield, the poet, a cobbler ? Was not Drew, the author of 
that standard work on " the immortality and immateriality of the 
soul," a cobbler ? Was not Professor Lee, of Cambridge, a zeal- 
ous advocate of the church, originally a cobbler? Were not 
Hans Sachs and Jacob Behmen, two celebrated writers of Ger- 
many, cobblers ? There have been cobblers that would stitch up 
such puny despisers of their order, in ten minutes, in a logic^ 
dilemma, from which they should never escape, while good soles 
are trodden under foot There have been painters, poets, his- 
torians, divines, and metaphysicians, out of the cobbler craft; and 
John Wesley used to say, that he thought half the sense of the 
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a the cobblers' hcnds ; and no wonder, 
jo low, s, deal oF sense should run into 
them, which never gets into the henda that are held too kigh. 
Let thk despiser of me poor henceforth have a care of contemn- 
ing cobblers, — Ibid. 

STATE CHDKCH SOPHISMS CBED TO DEFEiUD TSE STATE OF ITS 



But tills pTOfound writer denies that the property of the chtirch 
ever came from the state. He may deny it, for a Tory will deny 
anything; but we defy all the Tories in the kingdom to prove it. 
We know the stale Gophism by which they attempt to make this 
appear well enough ; they say it came Irom the catholic church, 
and they are the cathouc church^that the chm'cii was never 
dianged, it was only reformed. They may make the best they can 
of this ; it is just as good as the Methodists calUn? themselves 
church people. We will leave them and the cathofics to settle 
this point; it does not concern us or the qaestioii. Wherever the 
catholic church got this property, we know that the church of 
England eot it m>m the kiirff. It is ijnite enough for ns that 
Henry ^ III. seized all church property into his handa,to do what 
he pleased with it ; and some tie sold, and some he gave away, 
partly to the lay nobiiily and gentry, and partly to that jiho church, 
of which he made himself the precious head. If he had pleased 
so to do, he would not have given this new church a farthing-, for 
" he did what he pleased both with his own" and other people's ; 
and there was not a man that dare say nay to it, if he wished his 
head to stand on his shoulders. He took it, (hen— and if the 
church people have a mind to see the fact, they have only to look 
into the Acts of the 2rth and the 3lBt of Henry VIII., by which 
all this ehurch property was granted to him. The old church had 
the nope for its head, but Henry set up a neui chtlrek with a ttejv 
head, to wit, himself, and pa-ised a variety of new ordinances, at 
total hostility with the canons of the catholic church, and en- 
forced them, too, with lagots and axes. This violent change from one 
church to another, and this claim of le^lating and disposing of 
the ecclesiastical property assumed by Henry, were maintained l^ 
Kdward VI., in his Acts of his 1st, 2d, and 3d years ; and by Elizas 
beth, in her Acts of her Ist and 13th years; and it has been well 
argued by Cobbett, that if the catholic church had a prescriptive 
riglit to its property which no government could destroy, and this 
present church be the catholic church, then all the lay impropri- 
ators have no tide at all to their property ; and moreover, tnat 
while, under King Edward and Eh/aBeth, there required fireSj 
fines, and dungeons, to compel the people to adopt iheiieiochprch, 
there required none of these under Mary to induce them to return 
to the oH; a plain indication of the opinion of the people then, 
as to whether it was tlte same church or not. 
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These Tory advocates, when arguing for corruption, are per- 
{)etually declaring, that all corporate property, whether ecclesias- 
tical or lay, is as sacredly and completely the property of the body, 
as private property is of its owners. Now, these people always 
take care to leave out one little fact, which creates the distinction 
between corporate and private property. Private property, when 
granted by government, is granted for the sole use and benefit of 
the person himself; but all corporate jjroperty is granted, not for 
the sole use and benefit of the corporation, whether it be a church 
or a lay body, hut for public purposes. Here is the grand and eternal 
distinction ; and people have only to keep this simple distinction 
firmly before them, to see througn the sophistry of all Tory argu- 
ment that can be brought forward. Corporate property is given 
for a pubUc purpose, and whenever government conceives that 
purpose absurd, nullified, or is a purpose no longer desirable, it 
can undoubtedly recall the grant. — Ihtd, 



THE BIBLE THE GREAT FOUNTAIN OF ALL BEF0RM8. 

We warn the church, not " to beware of the jninciples of dissent," 
but to beware of the Bible ! They that love the Bible and the 
Establishment too, love two things that can as ill agree as two 
wives in one house. The Establishment must cast out the Bible, 
or the Bible will cast out the Establishment. That is the ^eat 
enemy that it has to fear. It is that which has been the rmn of 
every national church yet — ^it is that which has produced all the 
great changes and reforms that have appeared in the Christian 
church yet. It overthrew paganism— it split asunder popery — ^it 
ruined monkery in this country — it destroyed it in Spain. The 
catholics were deeper in worldly wisdom than the church of Eng- 
land; they knew it to be an enemy, and they treated it as an 
enemy — they kept it down and out of sight as long as they could. 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were wiser in this respect than their 
successors. Henry passed an act in 1539, called the Bloody 
Statute, in which he decreed, that " no women, artificers, appren- 
tices, journeymen, husbandmen, or labourers, should read the New 
Testament, on pain of death ; " and Elizabeth was equally averse 
to it. She did not wish the people to read at ajl, lest it should 
make them less submissive. She disliked even preaching, lest 
the mischievous principles of Christianity should steal abroad 
through it j three or four preachers in a county she declared quite 
sufficient. Such was the policy of the catholic church, and of 
the cunning founders of the English church ; but now this super- 
annuated state church, allows the Bible to walk abroad, over the 
whole land, and then wonders to see it produce its natural efiects. 
Oh ! foolish and stifi-necked generation ! wherever that book goes, 
there goes freedom of spirit and opinion. There the peasant learns to 
feel that ne is a man — and the man that he is an immortal crea^ 
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ture — the child of Gml—llie heir of precious rights and a deaf bless 
hope ; a being too good lo be trodden on by priestly pride, or rob- 
bed bv priestly pretences. It was because the peasants of Scot- 
land nad, in every mountain glen and lowljmd hut, listened to 
the animatiag topics and precious promises of the " big ha' Bible," 
that they roee and resisted the bloody emissaries of this church. 
And now, throughout England, in city and in hamlet, in field and 
forest, that great charter of. nian is studied, and will cast dowa 
every thing that is opposed to freedom of spirit and independence 
of purpose. It matters not whether it be in church or in state-' 
the Bible is the great reformer. You may mow down whole crops 
of reformers as you would grass, but if }[ou leave the root of all 
reform, the Bible, in the earth, it will raise up ten times more. 
Malie what laws and destroy what hberties you will, if you leave 
the Bible free, it will again leaven the whole lump of society, and 
your labour is in vain. It is abroad ; it is in every man'n house, 
on every man's table ; and its still small voice is perpetually wliisper- 
ing, "Woe to all tyrants, and oppressors of God's children.'" It is 
the voice of God, and the power of God; and againEt it what voice, 
or what power, or what wisdom of man can prevail ? From the 
Bible breathes on every soul near it, the eternal sentiments of 
Kberty, inde[iendence, and contempt of death. While the Bible 
is free, man is free. Therefore, we say to the established ehuruh 
—beware of the Bible \—Ibiil. 
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; lay down our pen. We have taken " ample verge 
room enough," and, whetner jocose or serious, have had but 
object, to diffuse sound information on the empt^ pretences of a 
state Establishment, the nuisance it is to the public, and the bene- 
fit to nobody but the parsons and aristocracy. One thing we desire 
to remind our readers of before we finally conclude, ihe wide difier- 
ence between the church as on Estabbshment, and the church as 
a body of Christians. The Tories always try to confound these 
two essentially djflcrent things, but he who cannot see the distinc- 
tion, must have a must uncommon skulL It is against the Estab- 
lishinent alone that we make war ; and it is for the rights of the 
church as a body of Christians that we contend as earnestly as for 
the rights of the dissenters. Against that institution which imposes 
church rates, Easter ofierings, tithes, and pays parsons in all their 
multifarious chai-acteis of Itishops, deans, and deacons, parish 
priests, curates, etc., out of them, without the consent and in spite 
of the people, we protest ; against that body which unrahips only, 
we have no quarrel. It is for this body, in fact, that we contend. 
We would restore to them their undoubted right to choose their 
' own ministers. We care not a button about (he disposal of the 
church property; that we leave to the wisdom of the 
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sured of one thing, that were it taken from the Episcopalians, the 
dissenters would have none of it But of this we take no care ; our 
concern is, to see that all bodies of Christians whatever have full 
freedom to choose and maintain fheir own forms of worship in their 
own way. And we hope to see the day when the people of the 
church, so called, will thank us as their best friends, who have striven 
to free them from the thraldom of the state, and the wretched 
hirelings imposed upon them 6y patrons. Let that day once come, 
and then will the church flourish as the dissenters flourish. Every 
parish will choose its own pastor, and every honest, pious clergy- 
man will have a chance of being chosen ; all the host of imbecile, 
dissi{)ated, and worldly aristocrats being removed out of their way. 
This is the end we aim at — the freedom and prosperity of Christ's 
religion ; and he who aims at any end less pure, less disinterested, 
less noble, deserves not the name of man. This is the end we aim 
at, and this end once attained, then >vill commence those internal 
reforms and adaptations to the advanced knowledge of the times, 
which Tyndale, HoopNcr, Jewel, Burnet, and others, declared, long 
ago, were needed ; which the eloquent Barrow particularly desired ; 
which Coxe, Nihil, Acaster, and other clergymen of the present 
time, proclaim the necessity of. Then will those reforms com- 
mence, which none but the members of the church themselves 
have the least conceivable right to introduce. Then will the objec- 
tionable parts be struck out of its creed, and its otherwise fine 
ritu£tl ; and so splendid and animating would be the change, with 
all those fine spirits that would rise into its pulpits from tne halls 
of purified and unshackled universities, and at the call of a free 
people, that thousands would flock into it, and we should go thither 
too, if it were only to witness that great, that glorious, and Chris- 
tian revolution, for which we had laboured, and for which we had, 
suffered calumny and shame. That day wUl come, whether we see • 
it or not ; and the cause of all divisions and misrepresentations^ an 
Establishment, with its tithes, church rateS) and invidious distinc- 
tions, removed out of the way, — blessed will be that day, and 
beautiful in the harmony of all hearts, and the mighty spread of 
pure religion. So, in this inspiriting faith, we say, ror the present, 
farewell to the church, and even while she slumbers in the sttipi- 
fying influence of established thraldom, may 

Ten thousand angels on her slumbers wait, 
With glorious visimis of her future state. 
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" We predict for tiis work a, popolarity and oUiily eqniU to those of 
anj Ijook of the season ; bnt aa tor Mr. Howitt, the clergy will be ready 
Id ' swallow iiim Dp quick.' " — Chriatian Aduocale, June Wth. 

" All who fatlen on the deluaions which diagrnce ceiigion, will de- 
nounce iU aufiior as an atheisl, an infidei, a leyeller, etc, ; but let nut 
our countrymen he again dcteived with tliia sIbJh manmuvre."— »"«% 
Dapatch, June 23, 
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Aiitichristiali in ipirit • • ■ Ignnrant ni 

Radical in ooii'iici— Sorintouuerf m belief, 

* » • Ad ---. 

rAodomoniade. 

MtiaaCf Fiavn in every page. • • « A paltry alum of a finiii. • 
* " A toad. " • ' A viper ! ! ! " — British, or Clerical Magazine, 
July 1st. 

e of i/iia ' popular hiatory ' icitli abKlute leaiA- 
irtff, for the disgusting naua&ntsnees of our author*9 principles. Of t/Ua 
Ait arratched farrago of audacious faltehoodi — of l/iii impiota toiapeund 
of vulgarity and violence, in all poinit of liew teiekcd and lamdabna, at 
feel hovi utiirly incompetent ice are to apeak in terms of adesuate reproio- 
lioH aiul abhorrence. Its iUilerate and furiota aulAor may be fitly deierUed 
tn his otpn ioord»,for nis indeed is ' a career of blind rage, bitter and 
foolish prejudices ;' nor do ae knoie iky uodeiin pusLiciTiON of tuch 
' horrible impudence t» the most shameless of iti lies,' or ' » ogauively 
insolent ' in its general tenor, as the volunt on our table. 

" The clergy are mightily obliged to him for hiifrttndly design*. TAty 

I thank him heartily for kit leader mtrciet ; Oay forgive him nodlt Air 
nhoksale slanders; Ihey pity his ignorance; Ihcy detest hia principles ; 
they amile at hia pedantie cendit; they abominate hit hypoerity; they 
loathe hit heresy; thxy dtnoUMe h^ ai a rtHtr «f CMltian ordiluencta ; 
but they FotiGivG aiu uis ihjubiovs attacki, and they pi . ~ ■ . 
give him grace to repent of his «iorntoi» hlBiphemies. ' 
advise the tjuaiers to erconmunicale this false diss 
riAN (III) Remenibnunjei', or ChimJuuitn* " ■ - 
Miscellany, Nor. IB33. 
: 
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by all, except those who, if an angel from heaven were to denounce the . 
state creed, would declare him an enemy to the church, and an infidel. 
We can see that, with all the gentleness of Christian feeling, the author, 
in exposing the errors and abuses produced by the union of church and 
state, cannot avoid the expression of a virtuous indignation." — Manchet' 
ter Times, June 29. 

A WISB CAUTION. 

" We candidly avoto our wish, that this work should not be read <it this 
Juncture.** — Metropolitan Magazine, now edited by a Conservative. 

" It is as bold and imcompromising a denunciation of the system as 
ever issued from the press of this or any other country. It shows Mr. 
Howitt to be intimately acquainted with history, and especially the history 
of religion, ancient and modem. Many passages are not more remark- 
able for the sterling sense they exhibit, than for the eloquent style in 
which they are composed." — Liverpool Albion, July 1. 

" A splendid piece of eloquence, and reminds us a good deal of the 
prose of Milton." — Athen<Bum, 

" On the ecclesiastical courts and universities, Mr. Howitt has some 
striking observations." — Monthly Review, July 1. 

** Such a book as this needs from us no recommendation as a passport ; 
its eloquence, its power, its truth, will find a way to every heart alive to 
a sense of true religion and true liberty. It will be read and valued by 
every man who is a lover of his God, and of his fellow-men." — Brighton 
Guardian, July 3. 

" We have great pleasure in noticing this work, which is well adapted 
to the spirit and necessities of the present times. The belief is deeply 
rooted, and is daily becoming more widely spread, that established reli- 
gions are incompatible with good government. It is a duty incumbent 
upon us to spread those opinions which will eventually destroy the church 
as an instrument ofthestatey which will sever the unholy and banefiil 
alliance, which has too long existed, and leave Episcopacy in England to 
act, as it does in America, upon the support of its adherents, and of them 
alone." — Sheffield Independent, July 13. 

" This work is the production of Mr. Howitt J a highly-gifted member v 
of the Society of Friends, and is likely to become extremely popular, ^ 
and to awaken an intense interest" — York Herald, July 13. 

^*It has given us particular pleasure to find William Howitt, the \ 
Quaker, of poetical and literary celebrity, enlisted in the ranks of the ^ 
most zealous political and ecclesiastical reformers. Indeed, we have 
often marvelled at the servility or indifference of minds, gifted like that 
of the author before us, upon questions directly affecting the welfare 
and happiness of the human race. How could a poet, (we have oft«n 
said,) one of those who are especially * quick to feel and wise to know,* 
look calmly on all the oppressions that are done under the sun, or even 
lend the powers of his genius to celebrate the triumph of the tyrant and 
evil-doer ? Poets should rather be the chosen spirits to guide and cheer 
the world, and to redeem their fellows from the doom of ignorance, pri- 
vation, and slavery. Upon these groimds we have sometimes felt inclined 
to quarrel even with Shakspeare, and to turn with more heartfelt admiration 
and gratitude to the immortal vindicator of liberty, the patriotic Milton. 
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" We are glad to find, by the conclusion of the preface, that the author 
is prepared to meet the abuse and hostility of bigots and time-servers :. 
he will, doubtless, have enough of these to contend with, — ^let him despise 
and defy their utmost rancour, and content himself with the conscious* 
jiess of his owa good works, and ihe approving testimony of the liberal 
and the wise." — Mmt Heraid, July 11. 

** The qualities qf William Howitt's Popular History of Priestcraft 
are, fearless discussion, honest independence, an obvious love of truth, 
and a warm interest in every thing that can promote the welfare of hu- 
manity."— 7%« Scots Times, July 9. 

" The author of this deeply interesting little volume takes a rapid sur- 
vey of priestcraft, as it has existed from the earliest periods,, and ends 
with an able exposition of the manifold corruptions of the existing church 
-of England. It will supply the long-existing deficiency of a popular 
- history of religious imposture."— 7%« Satirist. 

"Mr. Howitt is one of the very few bold and avowedly Christian 
writers which the present age has produced." — True Sun, July 8. 

*' Of the general, historical, and reflective character of the work before 
us, however, we can speak in the highest terms ; and to our readers we 
recommend it as an amusement and a study, from the indulgence in 
which they cannot fail to become wiser men, and more imboldened cham- 
pions in that great cause of religious reformation, the final battles of 
which must in a few years be fought and won, in the mother-bosom of 
our poor hierarchy-bestridden England."~*jB6^« New Messenger, 

" William Howitt here presents himself in a new character. We were 
acquainted with him as a Quaker, a naturalist, a poet, a man of observant 
mind, kind feelings, and pure taste ; but had not associated him with the 
idea of a reformer in church and state, a warm politician. We rejoice 
to meet him in this character. 

" The little book now before us is rich in poetical beauty and religious 
feeling. The stem truth is told both of the past and the present ; and it 
is so told as to make us feel, that in the severest condemnation there is no 
''it malignity ; that in the proposed changes there is no aim at party triumph ; 
but that the writer's single object is to show how mankind have been in- 
jured, by what arts, under what pretences, and how their deliverance 
from this wretched thraldom may be effected. In the latter portions of 
the volume, those which relate to the present condition and practices of 
the church of England, there is a dignity, a beauty, and a richness of 
style, with a distinctness of poetical conception, and an elevation of sen- 
timent, that reminds us strongly of the prose works of Milton. 

" We hope tliat this little book will widely circulate, and that it will 
aid in bringing on that spiritual renovation which is so pre-eminently to 
be desired for our country." — Monthly Repository, July 1. 
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English to Country Life. 
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*'Only inferior to Nature herself. 
English farmers, farm servants, life in 
the Dales of Lincolnshire and York- 
shire and Lancashire, scenes of wild 
and lonely cottage life in the High- 
lands, and the country pleasures and 
Sursuits of our mechanics, are all 
rawn and descanted on with singular 
happiness." Athenceum, Jan. 27. 

"In a noble and enthusiastic and 
liberal spirit has this work been con- 
ceived. In its execution, the work 
is in its best sense national: every 
page, too, offers traces of character; 
and they are all of them welcome for 
their individuality and genuineness. 
He is always fearless and earnest; 
often excellently graphic ; frequently 
nervous." 

London and Westminster Revietc. 



6. Habits, Amusements, and 
Condition of the People; 
in which are introduced 
Two New Chapters, de- 
scriptive of tne Rural 
Waterine-Places, and Edu- 
cation of the Rural Popu- 
lation. 



" There is or wcu but one man in 
the kingdom capable of having ex- 
celled tms work, and that is Proressor 
Wilson." — Metropolitan Conservative 
JoumcU, Jan. 6, iS38. 

•* A work of great merit, extensive 
research, much minute inquiry, and 
containing a faithful, accurate, and 
we may add elaborate history of rural 
life, rural pastimes, and rural man> 
ners." Spectator, Jan. 7, 1838. 

"Thrice beautiful— beautiful in its 
subjects, beautiful in its literary 
execution, and beautiful in the get- 
ting up." 

St. James's Chronicle, Jan. 2. 

" A valuable work, and cannot fail 
of becoming popular." 

Literary Gazette, Jan. 20. 
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— 2. Visit to the Field of CuUo- 

den. 

— 3. Visit to Stratford-on-Avon, 

and the Haunts of Shak- 
speare : Charlecot Hall, 
Clopton Hall, etc. 

— 4. Visits to Combe Abbey, 

Warwickshire, as con- 
nected with E^zabeth of 
Bohemia and the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

— 5. Visit to Lindisfarue.Flodden 

Field, and the Scenery of 
Marmion. 

— 6. Visit to Bolton Priory, and 

Scenes of the White Doe 
of Rylston. 



*'One of the most charming volumes 
we have chanced upon durmg many 
years— a book that is likely to be 
read a century hence with as keen a 
delight as it is sure to be read now 
while the interest of its publication 
is fresh. It was a felicitous thought 
in William Howitt to undertake so 
poetical a pilgrimage, for which he is 
so admirably, and we had almost said 
peculiarly, qualified by the character 
of his mmd, the purity of his taste, 
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Visit to Hampton Court. 

Visit to Compton-Winyates, 
Warwickshire, a solitary 
old Seat of the Marquis of 
Northampton. 

A Day -Dream at Tintagel. 

Visit to Stafia and lona. 

Visit to Edge-Hill. 

Visit to the Great Jesuits' 
College at Stonyhurst in 
Lancashire. 

Visit to the Ancient City of 
Winchester. 

Visit to Wotton Hall, Staf- 
fordshire : Alfieri and 
Rousseau in England ; 
Traditions of Rousseau at 
Wotton. 

Sacrament Sunday at Eil- 
morac in the Highlands. 



and his deep love of old traditions 
and their picturesque and historical 
associations. We can confidently 
recommend the volume as one of the 
most delightful works of its class in 
the lan^age. It is ricMy embel- 
lished with woodcuts by Mr.WiUiams, 
whose talents are evidently of a high 
order." jitlas, Jan. 4, 1840. 

" A book for all seasons." 

Examiner, Dec. 29, 1840. 
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"William Howitt has produced a 
volume that will be garnered up while 
the language lasts in the localities to 
which it is dedicated." 

Atlas, Dec. 1, 1841. 



"A rich treat for all genuine lovers 
of literature, historical antiquities, 
and natural scenery. The most de- 
lightful book which the present fer- 
tile season has yet produced." 

United Service Gazette, Jan.l, 1842. 
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"We think this work the most 
interesting of any thing William 
Howitt has done. It possesses all his 
well-known excellences, and derives 
from its subject the attraction of both 
novelty and knowledge." Spectator. 

"This author, who has become 
so celebrated and appreciated from 
many of his works, has given us, in 
the above volume, an extremely in- 
teresting and characteristic descrip- 
tion of Life in Germany, as well as 
an accurate account of the Manners 
and Customs of this country, which 
he made himself during his residence 
on the Continent, and his journey 
through the different States of Ger- 
many ; and he has used every endea- 
vour to picture to those of his country- 
men who might visit Germanjr, that 
which would excite their hveliest 
interest. Whoever travels in a forei^ 
country without being aware of its 
peculiarities will find much that is dis- 
agreeable and uncomfortable, where 
he does not know how to comply 
with its usages. It was therefore a 
praiseworthy undertaking on the jiart 
of Mr. Howitt, to impart to his coun- 
trymen all the information he could 
obtain on the subject, and we are 
convinced that his work will prove 
a great acquisition to the English 
traveller in this country. Without 
this book, much that is highly in- 
teresting will escape his notice." 
JugeVs Universal Magazine. 

*' Howitt, a man of mature years, 
with all the youthful fire of poetry 



and humanity— every inch an Eng- 
lishman—gives us here a most original 
work on Germany. He treats us and 
our affairs with such an earnestness 
of conviction, such a love of impar- 
tiality, such an amiable candour, that 
we cannot censure him; but must 
respect what he says. The descrip- 
tions of scenery and of life are extra- 
ordinarily true. He presents through- 
out contrasts between the two coun- 
tries, so that a German, may learn 
more of Englandfrom this work, than 
out of most that are written for that 
very purpose. That in every contrast 
where PUBLICITY and paACTiCABiLiTY 
are concerned, he assumes over us 
for England a triumphant tone is 
true, but his prophecy of the future 
of Germany is noble— we sincerely 
wish it may prove true. All that he 
says of our literature and art, as in 
Munich, is excellently said: many 
chapters are real masterpieces of 
description, and the whole work dis- 
tinguishes itself as one of the most 
correct and favourable representa- 
tions of our life and circumstances 
which ever proceeded from the pen 
of an Englishman." 

Auegmeine Zeiiung, Feb. 1843. 
" We return our hearty thanks to 
Howitt, whose work we have so often 
quoted, for the extraordinary accu- 
racy, freedom, and nobility of spirit 
witn which he has set himseli to 
describe the life, character, and cir- 
cumstances of our country." 

Ksiniche Zeiiung, ^Iarch, 1843. 



V. 



THE STUDENT LIFE OF GERMANY. 

(From the unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius.) 

WITH NUMEEOUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY O. F. SARGENT, 
AND SEVEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Medium 8vo. with 24 Woodcuts and 7 Steel Plates, price 21s. cloth. 



" Mr. Howitt is right in his remark, 
that, taken as a whole, the volume 
contains more that is entirely new 
and curious than any one which has 
issued from the press for years. 
• * * • 

It will be felt as a most charming 
addition to the book, that the music 
of all the songs (in themselves a de- 
lightful series) is given with, in every 
case, the original words." 

Examiner , Oct. 16, 1841. 



"This work is a public benefit, 
and as such it cannot be too cordially 
or earnestly recommended to our 

readers It is elegantly ' got up,' 

and does credit in its appearance to 
the taste, liberality, and spirit of the 
^eat publishers who have ushered it 
into ;tne world. As the only com- 
plete' treatise on the subject of which 
It treats — the only complete treatise, 
be it remembered, in any tonjnie— its 
value is incalculable." Observer. 






WILLIAM HOWITT S WORKS 



THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

BEING 

THE REAL LIFE OF A COUNTRY BOY, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

8d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts by S. Williams, 8s. cloth. 



" A volume that children will de- 
light to read." 

AtheruBum, Feb. 16, 1839. 

" It is with no common satisfaction 
that we introduce to our readers this 
little book— a book which is the very 
best adapted to fill, occupy, and 
fascinate the leisure hours of the 
young." Atlas, Jan. 20, 1839. 

•* We know of no book which we 
should be more apt to select as a 
present for a jroung person in whom 
we might feel interested." 

Chambers' Journal. 

"We have read this book as if it 
were some fairy chronicle of boyish 
days of our own, and have closed it 
with a sigh for the memory of those 
brief but sweetest pleasures which 
boyhood only knows." 

Examhier, April 6, 1839. 

" The style is healthy and animated, 
andi sufficiently plain to meet the 
capacity of boys at school; whilst 
the numerous lively incidents, and the 
various congenial topics introduced, 
will rivet his attention, and afford 
him a wide field for gratification." 

Conservative f Jan. 20, 1839. 

** There is not in all England a 
more competent editor for such an 
autobiography as this, than the author 



of the 'Book of the Seasons;' nor 
are we aware that any other *real 
life of a country boy' could ever 
have been more naturally ^spiritually, 
and heartily described. We see him 
in every passage and every scene,— 
we actually hear him, or feel as if we 
did, telling his story to a loved com- 
panion of kindred* disposition 

Every boy in the British Empire 
should have a copy of this book. ' 

Monthly Beview, March, 1839. 

" A delightful book, full of enjoy- 
ment and information, anecdote and 
adventure, such as boys like, told in 
a simple and hearty way, as one 
school-fellow would talk to another." 
Svectator, Jan. 20, 1839. 

'* One of tne most fascinating fic- 
tions for young and old, but especially 
of the former, that has ever graced 
our literature." Monthly Chronicle. 

*• One of the most bewitching little 
volumes which we have read for along 
time; full of the history of juvenile 
adventures ; and of the information- 
sterling, varied, and of lasting value 
— which mature years have picked 
up. Though intended for the young, 
it will have, we venture to prophesy, 
many seniors among its admirers." 
Eclectic Review, April, 1839. 



VII. 



COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

. A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives by the 

Europeans in all their Colonies. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 



IL 



• • The volume is full of a painful and 
tragical interest: it enforces a terrible 
lesson upon the consideration of the 

people of this country We know 

not, indeed, how any man could sit 
down to such a narrative calmly, and 
few men could have conducted it to 
a close with so much abilitv and dis- 
cretion." Atlas, July 7, 1838. 

*' We earnestly recommend this 
volume to the notice of our readers 
as a most masterly compendium of 
correct intelligence on all subjects 
connected with colonization, the slave 
trade, and slavery." 

Evangelical Magasine, Sept. 1838. 



" There is enough to strike every 
feeling heart with horror and detesta- 
tion, and to call aloud for remedy 
and redress." Literary Gazette. 

"We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing (this volume) in its object 
and scope, the most important and 
valuable of any that he (Mr. Howitt) 
has yet produced." 

Tail's Magazine, Aug. 1838. 

" We cannot dismiss the volume 
without expressing our deep sense of 
its value, and of the service its pub- 
lication will render to the cause of 
humanity." 

Eclectic Review, Dec. 1838. 



WORKS BY MARY HO WITT. 



PUBLISHED BY 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



THE NEIGHBOURS: 

A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Third Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. boards. 



" The best novel published this sea- 
son ; and we are sure that it will not 
only afford ereat delight to the reading 
world, but have a beneficial influence 
on our literature." Britannia. 

'* The execution of this exceedingly 
curious picture of manners is very feli- 
citous : minute in its touches, pains- 
taking with its details, and yet not so 
literal as life-like in its effects; re- 
sembling, in this respect, the care- 
fully laboured pictures of the Flemish 
school. In 'The Neighbours' the 
reader will meet with something very 
different from anything to be found 
in English novels of the present day. 
Although a translation, it has all the 
ease and raciness of an original.'* 

Spectator. 



"These lively volumes graphically 
display our social human nature 
unaer aspects new to the English 
reader." 

Atlas. 

" The great charm of this agreeable 
book is the fresh and life-like picture 
it furnishes of the domestic economy 
of Sweden. The scenes it unfolds, the 
characters it paints, the manners and 
habits it describes, are both original 
and obviously true to nature; while 
the sentiments expressed throughout 
the narrative are at once amiable and 
pure, adapted to chasten the heart by 
rectifying the affections." 

Eclectic Review. 



THE HOME: 

OB, 

FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF FREDERIKA BREMER. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo.. 1^ Is. boards. 



" It would certainly be ' omitting 
the part of Hamlet,* were we to close 
this invitation to * The Home ' with- 
out speaking of the central figure in 
all its joys and sorrows— the Mother. 
Nothing more delicate, or womanly, 
or beautiful is to be found in our 
domestic fiction than her character : 
and we like it none the less for a 
certain touch of romance and senti- 
ment not altogether English 

It is impossible to read this book as 
a piece of makfr-believe. We have had 
nothing so simply life-like since Gait's 



* Annals of the Parish ' — uo pictures 
of female nature so finely touched, 
since Miss Austen's. As an illustra- 
tion of Northern life and manners, 
too, the tale has great value." 

Athen€Bum. 

"This new storv, taken as a whole, 
fully sustains all that we said in praise 
of tne penetrative subtlety, nice dis- 
crimination, and exquisite delicacy of 
touch, which are displayed in the first 
delightful fiction of Miss Bremer." 

Tait's Magazine. 



WORKS BY MARY HOWITT. 



"TH$1 HOME."— Opinion* of the Press continued. 



" Nothing like the works of this 
charming Swedish writer has ap- 
peared since Miss Austen. The prin- 
ciples which they inculcate are too 
sound, the facts which they detail are 
of too truthful and convincing a cha- 
racter, not to have been welcomed 
with the warmest terms of congratu- 
lation in this country. Miss Bremer's 
high and distinctive quality consists 
in ner minute dissection of character, 
her eloquent detail of incident— the 
warmth of tone with which she ex- 
presses every amiable feeling; the 
unobtrusive, yet cogent manner in 
which she inculcates every stirring 
lesson of virtue — the earnestness with 
which she endeavours to convince 
every one of the necessity of abhor- 
ring vice." Atlas. 

*' A book which will assuredly fulfil 
the end for which it is written, and 
afford delight to every one who can 
appreciate faithful pictures of the 
fairest side of human life, and find 
pleasure in indulging loving thoughts 
and pure affections. The Author nas 
a right to claim from the press of this 
country the courtesy of an introduc- 
tion ; and the critic's privilege in this 



case is truly one of the most grati- 
fying kind. Miss Bremer's portraits 
are drawn with exquisite truth, and 
are among the most purely natural 
descriptions ever penned." J5r«tennia. 
"Ernst Frank, with his high prin- 
ciples, sound sense, and deep feeling, 
couched beneath a cold exterior, witn 
Elise, his bejiutiful and loving wife, 
partaking largely of the virtues of her 
sex ; their elaest and only boy Hen- 
rik, the mother's ' summer child;' and 
their four daughters, each distin- 
guished from the others, and all pre- 
senting, whether apart or in combi- 
nation, a mixture or qualities adapted 
to awaken both the pride and the 
apprehension of their parents, consti- 
tute a group of which the like may 
occasionally be seen, and which, once 
beheld, can never be forgotten. Our 
young friends — and, if we mistake 
not, many old ones too — will find 
these volumes full of interest, and it 
will not be the fault of their fair 
author if the effect of their perusal be 
not to strengthen domestic affections, 
and to correct many evils by which 
the happiness of home is impaired." 

Eclectic Review. 



III. 

THE PRESIDENTS DAUGHTERS: 

INCLUDING NINA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF FREDERIKA BREMER. 

Three vols., post 8vo., 31*. 6d. boards. ' 



"Miss Bremer possesses beyond 
any other living writer of her class the 
power of realising to the imagination 
.^very individual she introduces. 
There is scarcely a single person in 
her multitudinous groups tnat does 
not stand out palpsubly in his living 
lineaments. The minute fidelity of 
her details, the vivid distinctness 
with which every mental struggle 
and secret emotion is traced; tne 
moral beauty and womanly purity 
which steadily illuminate her narra- 
tive; and the calm Christian philo- 
sophy out of which all its earnest 
lessons of truth, and justice, and re- 
signation, and serene wisdom, are 
drawn, must receive implicit admi- 
ration on all hands." Examiner. 
" In the exhibition of every»day life 
in Sweden, so far as we are able to 
judge of it, Miss Bremer is without a 
rival,— full of matter, close in obser- 
vation, characteristic in touch, and 



felicitous in expression, by the exact 
adaptation of style and diction to the 
thingdescribed." Spectator. 

•'•The President's Daughters' is a 
worthv companion to 'The Neigh- 
bours—simple and truthful; and 
though we may never have met else- 
where any one of the characters, all 
who have ever looked deeply into 
their own hearts will claim Kindred 
and acquaintance with them. There 
U not one that offends by exaggera- 
tion- not one that is not recognised 
at a glance by the humanities of our 
common nature — they are creatures 
of flesh and blood, and walk the stage 
of life as it has been trod for ages, 
and will be trod for ever. No impos 
sible vice, no super-human virtue, 
startles us in Miss Bremer's page : we 
recognise in her heroes and neroines 
men and women with whom we our- 
selves could have lived and been 
happy. " A theneeum 



WORKS BY MARY HOWITT. 



TALES 

FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 

Price 2s. 6d. each, in cloth. 
Published by THOMAS TEGG, Cheapside. 



STRIVE AND THRIVE.* 

HOPE ON! HOPE EVER if 

SOWING AND REAPING. 

WHO SHALL BE GREATEST? 

WHICH IS THE WISER? 

LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE. 

WORK AND WAGES. 

ALICE FRANKLIN. 

NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE. 



* " We rejoice to see the works of 
the Howitts, whatCTer they be, re- 
published among us. Their names 
nave a pleasant sound ; their writings 
are sure to be animated by a kindly, 
humane spirit ; and no one can leave 
them without feeling that he has been 
in delightful company." 

North American Review. 

t " This is the second specimen of 
a series of ' Tales for the People and 
their Children,' which has lately been 
commenced by one well fitted for the 
task; and tndy a more delightftU 
story, either for parent or chila, toe 
have seldom read. Mary Howitt pos- 
sesses, in a singular degree, that 
charming art, which so few writers 
can ever attain, of conveying the most 
sublime lessons qf morality in a form 



at once as simple and as attractive as 
a fairy tale. And then the ma^c 
skill with which, by her deep, quiet, 
but earnest enthusiasm, she invests 
the most ordinary objects and inci- 
dents with poetic oeauty ! Yet all is 
done with a degree of method, which 
renders her pictures alike harmoni- 
ous and free from dull formality. It 
is not merely that 

' From common things which round us lie 
Some random truths she can impart.' 

The truths she teaches, though drawn 
from common sources, are never 

given at random. Impulsive though 
er genius be, it never parts company 
with her judgment ; and hence it may 
be truly said, that she possesses her 

fenius, rather than she is possessed 
y it. 



WORKS FOR YOUTH. 

Published by DARTON & CLARKE, Holborn Hill. 



BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TALES IN VERSE, 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

TALES IN PROSE, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

HYMNS AND FIRESIDE VERSES, 12mo. 6s. 

SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



JN THE PRESS. 



I. 
THE ROMANCE OF MERIT: 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

COMMONLY CALLED LORD OTHMILL. 

Two vols, small 8vo., beautifully illustrated with Wood-cuts. 

WANDERINGS 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST: 

DURING THE YEARS 1824 to 1840; 

BY D. P. HOLTHAUS, 

Journeyman Tailor, from Werdohl in Westphalia, Finland. 
Translated from the Third Edition of the original German, 1 vol. small 8vo. 

GERMAN EXPERIENCES: 

ADDRESSED TO THE ENGLISH, 
BOTH GOERS ABROAD AND STAYERS AT HOME. 

One Volume small 8vo. 

I. 
STRIPE AND PEACE; 

OR, LIFE IN NORWAY: 

THE H FAMILY; AXEL AND ANNA; etc. 

3 Vols. 8vo. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF MISS BREMER. 

II. 

THE 

CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK: 

COMMONLY CALLED 

OTTO SPECKTER'S FABLE-BOOK. 

This most admirable book for children, and their great favourite almost all 
over the Continent, from Poland to France, and especially to be found in 
every house in Germany where there are children, the Translator is bringing 
out in a new and unparalleled form; i. e. with the text in German, French, 
and English, so as to present not only a charming book of amusement for our 
children, but a capital first-book in the other two popular languages. The 
Hundred Woodcuts will be executed in a style superior to any of the Conti- 
nental ones, and the whole will be included at a price not exceeding that of the 
original with its single text. A celebrated German Review says, *' Of this 
production, which makes of itself an epoch in the world of children, it is 
superiluous to speak. This Fable-Book is throughout all Germany in the hands 
of parents and children, and will always be new because every year fresh 
children are born." 

[Printed by Manning and Mason, Iry-lane, St. Paul's] . 
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